


CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO-DAY ' 


By PROFESSOR SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


ANYONE confronted with the task of describing to a British 
audience the situation in ‘‘ Czechoslovakia to-day,’’ whether 
“to-day ’’ be considered as covering the period following the 
week-end of May 21st or the rather longer period following the 
Anschluss with Austria in March, finds himself confronted at the 
outset with a serious difficulty of method. For what most of his 
audience expect of him is an account of the Czechoslovak problem 
conceived as a problem of the relations between a majority and 
a minority within the borders of the Czechoslovak State, to use 
the language of Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann in the title of her 
recently published and most useful book, Czechs and Germans : 
A Study of the Struggle in the Historic Provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia.2 But in actual fact, as the visitor very soon discovers, 
this is not at all the Czechoslovak problem as it presents itself 
to-day. For the time being, the problem of the mutual relations 
of the Czechs and the Germans in Bohemia and Moravia has 
receded into the background. No doubt it will emerge again in 
the future and will remain a staple of controversy for many years 
and even generations to come : for it is a problem of a kind which 
cannot be solved, though it can be alleviated, by governmental 
action, but will finally only yield to the healing action of time. 
But when it does re-emerge, it will not be within a Europe such 
as we have before us to-day. For the present another problem 
holds the stage, a problem embracing an area far wider than that 
of the Historic Provinces and involving issues far more momentous 
for the world as a whole. We may call this, if I may adopt Miss 
Wiskemann’s title and at the same time take the term used by 
the map displayed before you: “‘ The Empire of the German 
People (das Volksdeutsche Reich) and the Small Nations: a study 
of the struggle in the zone between the Baltic, the Adriatic and 
the Black Sea.’’ I borrow the term “‘zone’’ from the lecture 
delivered by Professor Masaryk, as he then was, at King’s College, 
London, on October Igth, 1915, at the inauguration of the School 

1 Address given at a meeting at Chatham House on Tuesday, June 14th, 1938, 
with Mr. H. Wilson Harris in the Chair. Sir Alfred Zimmern had just paid a 


visit to Czechoslovakia, where he was studying the situation. 
® Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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of Slavonic Studies. In that lecture Masaryk defined the aim of 
the War as the ‘‘ Organisation of Europe”’ as against “ the 
Conquest of Europe.’’ ‘‘No Herrenvolk but national equality 
and parity: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité among nations as among 
individuals.’’ For reasons for which Masaryk himself was not 
responsible and for which the peoples of Great Britain, the 
United States and France bear a larger share of the blame than 
any of the peoples in the East Central European zone, the 
“Organisation of Europe’”’ has not been achieved and these 
peoples, and the world as a whole, are again faced with the same 
issue as in 1915—but with this difference, that to-day these 
peoples, with the single exception of the Ukrainians, are struggling 
to maintain the independence that they gained twenty years ago, 
whilst the would-be master people has lost its position of strategic 
advantage in the Danube valley and in what is now Western 
Poland. In that new struggle the Slavs of the Historic Provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia occupy the most important and the most 
exposed strategic position. They are, so to speak, at the Pass of 
Thermopyle where the invading mass, so greatly outnumbering 
them, can best be held at bay. ‘‘ Who holds Bohemia is master 
of Europe.’’ Whether it was Bismarck who first put this into 
words we need not inquire. It was true, and known to be true, 
many centuries before he said it. And there is not a Czech in the 
two provinces who does not feel this in his bones to-day. 

But let us be fair and look at the problem from the opposite 
angle, the angle of the master people or Great Power. It is an 
angle very familiar to our British vision. ‘‘ Antwerp,” said our 
forefathers, ‘‘is a pistol pointed at the heart of England ’’— 
without stopping to ask themselves whether England might not 
also be a menace to Antwerp. “‘ Our frontier is no longer the 
cliffs of Dover,’’ said a recent British Prime Minister, ‘‘ it is on the 
Rhine ’’—without stopping to ask himself whether, by the same 
reasoning, the frontier of Germany might not be on the Thames. 
In the same way, to anyone who looks at the map through German 
eyes, is not Prague a pistol pointed at the heart of Germany? 
And is it not natural for the rulers of Germany to seek to straighten 
out the dangerous salient of the Historic Provinces which renders 
some of their greatest cities so easy a mark for attack from the 
air? Should not the strategic frontier of the Reich run at least 
as far east as a line from the point where Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia meet near Bohumin (Oderburg), to the point 
where Germany, Hungary and Czechoslovakia meet near Bratislava 
(Pressburg), roughly along the eastern border of Moravia? No 
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doubt this would involve a partition of the Czechoslovak State : 
but States in this part of Europe have been partitioned before. 
No doubt also it would bring into existence a new minority 
problem, the problem of the Western Slav minority within the 
improved and extended frontiers of the Third Reich. Those 
Slavs would certainly not be easy to govern, as all past experience 
shows. The most convenient solution would be, if I may coin a 
word, to Albanianise them—that is to say, to leave them as large 
a measure of autonomy as could be made compatible with German 
control over foreign affairs and defence. It is from this angle— 
that of the_autonomy of the Historic Provinces, rather than of 
the German minority within them—that the question of autonomy 
presents itself to realistic minds to-day. It is no longer, if it 
ever was, a question of drawing a line between the regions of 
predominant Czech and German speech. It is a question of the 
future government of the Historic Provinces themselves. This 
was the issue which every Czech felt to be at stake on the night of 
Friday to Saturday, May 2oth-21st. It is a problem of life and 
death; and beside it all the minor controversies sink into 
triviality. 

Nevertheless there is another problem, the problem which forms 
the subject of Miss Wiskemann’s book. It was never a major 
problem, and it is less than ever a major problem to-day. So far 
as the larger issues are concerned, the grievances of the German 
minority in the Historic Provinces are simply a pretext. If they 
did not exist they would have needed to be created or invented : 
or some other pretext would have been found in their place. 
Nevertheless these grievances do exist; and they have become 
intertwined with the larger issue, to some extent on the spot 
and to a greater extent in the public opinion of this and other 
countries. It is therefore impossible to leave them on one side, 
even though, strictly speaking, a discussion of them is to-day 
hardly relevant to a study of the general situation in Czecho- 
slovakia. Thus it came about that, in my recent short stay in the 
country, I felt bound to devote what was really a disproportionate 
share of my time to an inquiry into these grievances which, to 
me at least, raised questions of very great interest; but their 
interest is rather one for the political scientist who is concerned 
with the working of institutions under normal conditions, than 
for the student of international politics in the climate of present- 
day Europe. 

It will now be clear what I meant when I said that I was faced 
with a difficulty as to how to present the subject. I shall in 
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fact be dealing with two quite distinct and separate subjects : 
firstly, the general situation, what I called just now the real 
Czechoslovak problem, as I observed and experienced it during 
my stay in the country from midday on Saturday, May atst, till 
Sunday, June 5th; and secondly the grievances of the German 
minority. In dealing with the first I will avoid repeating facts 
already known to you from the newspapers, and will try to give 
you impressions formed from a living contact with the country 
during that time of tension. 

Wereached Prague by air from Strasbourg at midday on Satur- 
day, May 21st. There seemed to be an unusually large crowd 
at the aerodrome, and very soon one sensed a state of tension. 
The newspapers were uncommunicative, but by word of mouth 
one learnt that troops had been called up during the night. Then 
one met people who had actually seen the soldiers entraining in 
the early hours of the morning, some already in uniform, others 
on their way to their depot. One heard of how the order had 
come to this or that village or suburb in the middle of the night 
and how the men called up had gone at once to the appointed 
rendezvous. Many motor-cars were also placed at the disposition 
of the Government. One young man of means, returning to 
Prague with a new car on the Friday, went to the front, car and 
all, within a few hours. 

Everyone was agreed that the military movement had been 
effected with remarkable efficiency. It seems, indeed, to have 
been carried through well ahead of the time-table. The order 
went out during the evening, and the troops, it was said, were 
at their posts on the frontier at two o’clock in the morning. 
According to the general belief, the other side had expected to 
cross it at four, though some said five. The call appears to have 
been obeyed without demur by all whom it concerned, including 
the Germans. In one town in the German-speaking area I was 
told in the following week that some of the subordinate local 
leaders of the Henlein Party, being in doubt as to whether to 
obey the call or not, decided to consult their chiefs, but when 
they visited them they found they had already left on military 
duty. One also heard stories of how, in the Czech villages along 
the frontier, the whole population turned out to help the soldiers 
in unloading their equipment or constructing rough defences. 
Some of these improvised works were visible to the ordinary 
traveller in the following days. Barriers guarded by one or two 
soldiers were to be found at a few vital spots on the main roads. 
These consisted of a series of obstructions each covering half the 
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road, so placed as to force the traffic to proceed at a slow zig- 
zag. Close to the frontier the secondary roads were in some 
cases completely closed with barriers consisting of country carts 
and masses of metal and of timber from the woods near by. 
Some of the democratically minded of the Germans volunteered 
to set these in place, and are reported to have said that they 
would rather cut down the trees themselves than be hanged on 
them by Hitler. Apart from the few soldiers at these barriers 
and at bridges, all of them guarded and some obviously mined, 
the military were very little in evidence, though no doubt a 
practised military eye would have been able to detect the exact 
whereabouts of the various defence lines at which one caught 
traces on the two main roads one traversed from Prague to the 
northern frontier. Wherever we encountered them they were 
not only civil, if the word may be used in this connection, but 
courteous, and decidedly less fussy than Czech officials are apt to 
be. Wishing to be sure that we could drive right to the frontier 
near Eger, I paid a visit to the barracks there. I was passed on 
by the Private at the gate to an N.C.O., and so through various 
ranks to the Commandant, who offered me a drink and called in 
an expert in commercial correspondence reputed to be conversant 
with the English language. The ensuing conversation was not 
exactly brisk; but I wish that some of those, not in this country, 
who write about the savage Czech “ soldateska’’ could have 
witnessed this homely scene. Incidentally, I learnt that the 
troops quartered there included a fair proportion of Germans and 
Ruthenians, as well as Czechs and Slovaks. 

The Czechs are very proud of their army, as they have reason 
to be in the light of its record, or rather the record of its original 
constituent elements, on various fronts during the War and in 
Siberia in 1919. One hears the claim that, in the quality of its 
armament, it is the best in the world, and as against this it was 
frequently said that the German military movement last March 
had revealed grave defects in equipment. Czechoslovakia, of 
course, is one of the principal arms-manufacturing countries in 
the world, and it would be strange if she did not keep the best of 
her products for her own use. Moreover, the present crisis has 
not taken her unawares. The Government, more skilled than our 
own in reading the signs of the times, foresaw as early as 1932 the 
coming of a new armaments race, and took its measures accord- 
ingly. This systematic preparation has helped to diffuse a general 
state of confidence in the defences of the country which those 
who consider the matter from a distance with the aid of small- 
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\\scale maps find it difficult to understand. Let me remark in 
{passing that, though the centre of the Skoda works is at Pilsen, 
‘a predominantly Czech town though only a few miles from the 
first villages of the mixed German-—Czech area, all the eggs are 
not kept in that single basket. The Skoda works have been 
decentralised : one of these local centres was pointed out to me 
whilst I was travelling in Slovakia last March. 

I cannot conclude this digression on military matters without 
saying something on the subject of morale. We ought not to 
forget that the men who left their homes in the darkness on that 
night of Friday to Saturday, May 2oth to 21st, were keyed up 
for a supreme struggle for the independence of their country : 
and so were their women-folk from whom they took leave. As 
matters turned out, not a shot was fired. But this does not alter 
the fact that everyone was ready for the worst. Indeed, one 
heard from younger men in the succeeding days expressions of 
regret at the kind of anti-climax which had supervened. To 
minds of this temper the renewal of the previous harassing strain 
seemed harder to bear than the supreme ordeal. Upon the 
subject of the issue at stake one encountered a striking unanimity 
not only in the feeling of the people, but also in the way in which 
they put it into words. Over and over again one heard it said 
by men, and even more emphatically by women, that they had 
had twenty years of liberty following on three hundred years of 
slavery, and that life would simply not be worth living if liberty 
were once again lost. Another statement commonly expressed 
was that the “‘idyll’’ of the years following 1918 had been too 
good to be true, and that they were now back in the exposed 
position familiar to their forefathers: they were accustomed to 
it: it did not alarm them: come what may, they would not go 


under. 
I return now to the Saturday of our arrival. The news of 


the calling up of troops was officially made known later in the 
day. At the same time the newspapers published the report of 
a speech made on that morning by President Bene§ at Tabor, a 
place sacred to all Czechs through its association with the Hussite 
Wars. This speech was in the main a calm and dignified state- 
ment of the standards of justice, democracy and mutual tolerance 
for which the Czechoslovak nation stood, seen against their back- 
ground in history. But it contained an unmistakable note of 
warning. ‘“‘ I am reminding you of these lessons of our history,” 
he said, ‘‘ because I say to myself and to you on this historic spot 
that we are living through very important moments, the gravest 
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since the end of the War. Therefore we must say to ourselves 
that we must avoid all the mistakes and blunders of the past.”’ 
(It is remarkable he should have spoken of mistakes and blunders 
at that moment.) ‘“‘ We must keep calm, control our nerves, 
have a clear goal before our eyes and never lose sight of develop- 
ments in the surrounding countries, the development of Central 
Europe and of Europe as a whole. . . . Above all, we must not 
be afraid, we must cast out all fear and be ready for everything, 
good or bad, come what may.”’ 

Without access to official information it is not possible for 
anyone to say, nor is it part of my purpose in this address to 
surmise, how far this grave warning was actually justified by 
military movements on the part of Czechoslovakia’s neighbours. 
Of one thing, however, I think there can be no doubt. The} 
Czechoslovak authorities believed, rightly or wrongly, that their 
country was facing a grave danger, and it was that, and not, as’ 
has since been insinuated, any consideration arising out of the 
conditions in the German-speaking areas, which led to the calling 
up of the additional troops. Moreover, apart from any reports 
that they had received on the purely military side of the matter, 
their anxiety could not help being strongly aroused by the tone 
of the German press and the German wireless during the previous 
days. To take only one example, an affray that took place at 
Komotau, an industrial town in the German-speaking district, 
early on the Friday evening was reported by the official German 
News Agency to have caused a hundred casualties, whereas careful 
inquiries from a neutral source revealed the number to be no more 
than fifteen. 

After the event, of course, there were many stories in circula- 
tion suggesting that the adherents of the Henlein Party had 
had reason to expect the arrival of the German troops and of the 
Leader himself. If I mention some of them, it is simply for the 
sake of conveying to you some of the local colour, which, after 
all, has its own place in history. Thus it was said that the 
German villages and towns in the border districts were so keyed 
up with the expectation of a German occupation on that Friday 
night that when they heard the march of the troops in the dark- 
ness windows were flung open to the cry of ‘“‘ Heil Hitler! ’’, only 
to be closed again with a bang. Another story was that people 
who went to buy stamps at the Post Office on Friday were advised 
not to buy too many, since they would not serve for long. Again, 
one heard that many young people staying in Prague whose homes 


were in the German area received telegrams from their relations 
Q2 
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on that Friday urging them to return, as it might be difficult for 
them to do so later. For obvious reasons it was not possible to 
find out later on the spot, from German sources, how far such 
expectations had really been entertained. But there was a piece 
of doggerel in circulation, which attributed to the Fiihrer a time- 
table in which March was reserved for Austria, April for a pause 
of reorganisation and May (Maz) for Czechoslovakia (die Tschecko- 
slovakei, or, in some versions, die Tschechet). 

On the following day, Sunday, May 22nd, the first batch of 
the municipal elections was held. In Prague they were carried 
through in complete calm and outward placidity. The polling 
was over at four o’clock, and from about five o’clock onwards 
large and leisurely crowds were strolling in the streets and gather- 
ing before the newspaper offices where the figures were posted up 
as they came in. One had the impression of a thoroughly mature 
electorate accustomed to all the vagaries and nuances of a demo- 
cratic electoral system resembling that of France rather than that 
of our own country. It was hard to believe, as one watched this 
sober-suited Sunday afternoon crowd scanning the prosaic notice- 
boards, that one was in one of the storm-centres of the world. 
But no doubt, had the siren sounded, every one of these Sunday 
strollers would have known what to do. Air-Raid Precautions 
have been developed to a very fine point, as I realised when I was 
in the city during a practice last March and found my eyes smart- 
ing with the tear-gas which accompanied the rehearsal. 

The election results were published in the papers of Monday 
and Tuesday, accompanied by arithmetical calculations on the 
part of the various parties between which I would not venture to 
decide. The Henleinists claimed that they had secured 88 per 
cent. of the German vote, whilst the Communists put the figure 
at under 80. The latter result was arrived at on the assumption 
that a certain number of German Communists and German and 
German-Jewish bourgeois had voted for Czech candidates of their 
own political persuasion rather than for either: the Henlein Party 
or the German Social-Democrats. I extract this comment from 
an issue of the Red Flag bearing the significant inscription : 
“‘ Second Improved Edition.’”’ This leads me to say a few words 
about the press censorship. This is being exercised on the part 
of the authorities with great vigilance, as can be observed from 
blank spaces left not only in newspapers, but also in the pamphlet 
literature. But it must not be thought that the Government is 
simply out to repress what would in this country be called seditious 
opinions. It is at least as much concerned to prevent the provo- 
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cative criticism of other countries and their rulers—particularly, 
of course, Germany. This has affected the literature of the 
German and other refugees; but it has even been applied to the 
editorial comments of that Manchester Guardian of Czech journal- 
ism, the Lidove Noviny of Brno. After the occupation of Austria, 
a certain number of foreign journalists previously stationed at 
Vienna made Prague their headquarters, and this led the Foreign 
Minister to make a public appeal to them to be studiously moderate 
in their despatches. The result is that newspapers of every 
colour find their style considerably cramped. This is particularly 
noticeable in the absence of news from Austria. I do not think 
that this impression of sobriety which I gained is in any way due 
to my inability to read the Czech newspapers, for the daily 
Henlein organ is most conscientious in picking out and translating 
offensive passages in the papers of its opponents. 

On Saturday, May 28th, we left Prague by car for a visit to 
the German-speaking area in the North-West. It happened to 
be the President’s birthday, when it is customary for the national 
flag to be flown on both public buildings and private houses. 
This enabled one to judge at a glance the gradual transition, 
beyond Pilsen, from the predominantly Czech, through the 
mixed, to the predominantly German area. It was at Stfibro 
(in German Mies) that we first came across the Henleinist white 
stockings on the legs of a young man strolling arrogantly across 
the Town Hall Square. They had, it appears, been much more 
in evidence even in Prague up to the end of the previous week, 
when the Henleinist leaders advised their followers to refrain 
from wearing them. Nevertheless we saw a great many of them, 
worn by the younger generation of all ages from childhood to 
manhood, during the four days we spent in the German-speaking 
area. 

Let me now try to give some impressions derived from two 
brief visits to that area, one to the North-Western district round 
Eger and the other to the Reichenberg district due north of 
Prague. These two areas are very different in temper. The 
Egerland, where the Henlein movement took its rise and has its 
centre, is much more interested in politics, whilst in the Reichen- 
berg district economic preoccupations predominate. The German- 
speaking area of Bohemia and Moravia is, indeed, divided into a 
number of separate districts, all exhibiting local varieties, and it is 
misleading to think of them as a single block. They do not, of 
course, form a single contiguous territory. How many geo- 
graphical areas they comprise depends on the view taken as to 
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the districts that lie between them. The map issued under the 
auspices of the Henleinist Party reveals four considerable areas 
and some minor islands, whilst a map from a Czechoslovak source 
shows eight areas in which the German population is over 90 per 
cent. But even this way of putting the matter is misleading, for 
the larger areas in each map have peculiar shapes very ill-suited 
for administrative purposes. It is not surprising, then, that the 
German inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia should not, until 
quite recently, have begun to think of themselves as a distinct 
political and social unit. The term “‘Sudeten German,’’ as 
denoting the Germans throughout the two provinces, is, in fact, 
even newer than the term “‘ Czechoslovak.’’ During the troubled 
period in October and November 1918, when an attempt was 
made to form a government at Reichenberg, the name Deutsch- 
Béhmen (German Bohemia) was used. It was further east, at 
Troppau in Silesia, that an effort was made to group the Germans 
of Silesia, Eastern Bohemia and Northern Moravia in a territory 
to which, after the romantic title of ‘‘ Altvaterland’’ had been 
rejected, the designation of ‘“‘ Sudetenland’’ was applied. The 
name was not applied to the wider area until the middle twenties. 
The Sudeten mountains are in fact only one of the mountain 
ranges under which the Germans of the two provinces live. 

There was a prelude to my visit to the German-speaking area. 
In Prague I had met the Mayor of Reichenberg, who is also a 
member of the Upper House of the Republic. Senator Kostka 
is the very type of experienced and responsible administrator 
whom we are accustomed to associate with the notion of German 
municipal government. He was elected to his position in 1929, 
after many years of public activity and association with Big 
Business in the district. He is, one might say, one of Nature’s 
Burgomasters. But what was he doing in Prague, away from 
his desk? He had thought it better to leave the city, he told 
me, because he found it impossible to carry on his work. His 
offence was that he had done his best to promote co-operation 
with the Czech element in the population. So he had handed 
over his duties to the Vice-Mayor. 

When I tried to interpret this incident in terms of British 
conditions, I realised that I should find a situation that was very 
far from normal; and so indeed it was, as soon as one probed 
below the surface. Outwardly there is perfect order. We were 
at Komotau, an industrial town of some thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, on polling day, and visited one of the booths. The repre- 
sentatives of all the parties were seated peaceably at a table 
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together, collaborating with the authorities in supervising the 
proceedings. The Party bills were side by side on the placards 
with the announcements of their meetings. The only unpleasant- 
ness one encountered was that some of the more youthful passers- 
by displayed a rather un-English habit of trying to remain within 
earshot of our conversation. It is in individual talks behind 
closed doors that one learns of the moving forces in these com- 
munities. At Reichenberg, where our arrival had become known, 
spokesmen of many varieties of local opinion came to the hotel, 
and I sat continuously in a small room for some five hours—from 
about three o’clock to eight—receiving them, sometimes in a 
small group, but more often individually. I had, of course, little 
or no opportunity of verifying individual statements made to me, 
though I had many other conversations, sometimes, I am afraid, 
feigning a most unprofessorial ignorance, with all and sundry. 
But the general lines of the situation emerged very clearly, since 
the main allegations of the minority were not contested by the 
spokesmen of the Henleinist Party. This was represented in the 
hotel viva voce by a young man of pleasant address and a pro- 
nounced philosophical disposition who would find himself quite 
at home in the Oxford School of Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics. As he unfolded to me the theory of the Volksgemein- 
schaft and its application to the community life of his city—how, 
for instance, it was only natural, and indeed self-understood, that 
one should only have economic and social relations with persons 
of one’s own persuasion—he did not seem to understand that I 
could visualise the working out of these theories in terms of 
human values. ‘‘ The word Terror has been used to me,” I 
remarked at one point, “‘ of the conditions in the German areas? ”’ 
This did not put him out of his stride. He carried through his 
thesis to its logical conclusion, a totalitarian German community. 
Finally I asked him point blank which of the two he would prefer, 
a Nationalities State with all the grievances on which he had 
enlarged redressed, or incorporation in the Greater Germany. 
He hesitated for a moment, as though it was a dangerous question. 
Then his intellectual honesty got the better of him, and he replied 
that of course he would prefer the latter, since it followed from 
all that he had been saying. 

It is this young man and those who think, or perhaps I should 
say feel, as he does who have secured control of the political 
machinery of the German parties, with the exception of the 
Social Democrats, and of far more than the political machinery, 
for their ramifications extend right through the community to 
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the municipal, business, professional and other organisations, the 
Trade Unions, the sporting activities, and not least the schools 
and the Churches. Only the Courts seem so far to be relatively 
unaffected. The result is that these areas are being subtly 
assimilated to the Nazi way of life. The combined resources of 
intimidation and propaganda are amazing in their range and 
ingenuity, especially when they are exercised upon a simple- 
minded people such as are the majority of the Sudeten German 
people of that area. Many of them, for example, have acquired 
the habit of disbelieving everything that is printed in the Prague 
newspapers, and relying on the German wireless as their main 
source of information about the world outside their city or village. 
The local newspapers, of course, confirm them in this tendency. 
When you go into a bookshop it is hard to believe that you are 
not in Germany. It is true that my young philosopher com- 
plained that the German newspapers and other literature were 
banned by the authorities; but the former, at any rate, dribble 
through in individual copies by post and were on sale in numerous 
places, and even openly displayed. One result of all this is that 
the notions current in the district about conditions in Germany 
are quite fantastic: it is presented to a population depressed 
with unemployment as a paradise for the working man. One 
allegation that was made to me, and supported with full details, 
was that it was part of the policy of the Henleinist Party actually 
to discourage the revival of industrial activity in the district, and 
even to bring pressure to bear on employers to refuse orders. 
This I was not in a position to verify. What is certain is that 
the alarums and excursions of the Party and its foreign backers 
are ruining the season in the West Bohemian watering-places 
where the Henleinist slogan, ‘““One People, One Empire, One 
Leader,” has been re-edited by local wags to read ‘‘ One People, 
One Empire, One Visitor.”’ 

There is, however, another side to this. Since the annexation 
of Austria, with whom the Sudeten German population has many 
more family ties than with Germany proper, news is beginning to 
reach the district through private channels. This is, I am told, 
particularly the case in Southern Bohemia, where a marked change 
in opinion is already noticeable. 

Politics apart, the Sudeten Germans are a rather old-world and 
distinctly attractive people. Let me set against the young 
Henleinist philosopher an old inhabitant, heavily bearded and 
smoking a long pipe, whom I accosted in a village in the mountains. 
It was election day, and every house had a Henlein placard. 
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“ We are all for Henlein here,’’ he said. ‘‘ What do you want? ”’ 


Ireplied. ‘‘ To manage our own affairs,’ he said. “‘ Well, what’s 
wrong?’’ said I. ‘‘I noticed a German school as I came along 
theroad. Are you not satisfied with the schoolmaster? ’’ “‘ Yes, 


perfectly.”’ ‘“‘ And with the people who appoint the school- 
master?’’ This was a conundrum, for neither he nor his com- 
panions knew how the schoolmaster had come there: some said 
it was through the District Inspector, others said it was the 
President of the District Council. But the real grievance, it soon 
appeared, was the Czech postmaster, with his fabulous salary, 
and the Czechs on the railway staff. I will return to these points 
later. Here I only want to emphasise my conviction that this 
old villager is far more typical of the German-speaking com- 
munity than the enthusiastic young Henleinist philosopher. 
The Germans are, on the whole, a conservatively-minded com- 
munity, distinctly more so than the Czechs. Though the Germans 
originally came in as townspeople and the Czechs as cultivators, 
the relationship is now, to a large extent, reversed. The Czechs 
are the people of the rich sugar-beet lands of the plateau. The 
Germans, on the other hand, are among the sources of power in 
the mountains, where, as Miss Wiskemann puts it, “‘ the castles 
and forests are interspersed with factories and mines,’’ and their 
horizon has until quite recently been limited to their own province. 

It is to this population, rather than to our young philosopher, 
that the main propaganda of the Henlein Party has been directed. 
The result is that, when one examines the Party literature sold in 
the bookshops, one becomes aware of a curious discrepancy 
between it and the election posters. The literature emphasises 
the part played by the Germans in the history of Bohemia and 
Moravia from the Marcomanni and Quadi on the Roman monu- 
ments down to Abbot Mendel in his priory in Briinn. The German 
connections with Prague throughout its long history are thrown 
into high relief; even the great Charles IV, though admittedly 
his mother was a Czech princess, belonged to the German nation. 
Then one turns to the election posters. ‘‘ One People, One Will, 
One Aim.’”’ What People? Clearly the German people. What 
Aim? Clearly union with Germany and separation from the 
Slavs. 

And yet both from a common-sense and from a strictly Nazi 
point of view the German inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia 
are closer to their Czech neighbours than to the Germans across 
the mountains. They are certainly very mixed in race. One 
recent observer defined the issue as a struggle between Germanised 
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Slavs on the one hand and Slavised Germans on the other. I was 
not able to verify a statement made to me at Reichenburg that 
thirty years ago a learned priest traced thirty-five thousand local 
pedigrees back to the fifteenth century and discovered only seven 
that were purely German. It is perhaps enough to say that Herr 
Henlein had a Slav grandmother, a fact of which I found no trace 
in the biographical material that was supplied about him to the 
electors, but of which I doubt whether he is himself ashamed. 
For I am confident that the temporary ‘‘ Anschluss frenzy,”’ as it 
has been called, will die down and that the claims of neighbour- 


hood will reassert themselves. ‘‘ For centuries,’’ said Herr 
Henlein at Chatham House in December 1935, ‘‘ Czechs and 
Germans have lived in the Crown lands of Bohemia. . . . Those 


who wish sincerely and without any mental reservation for peace- 
ful collaboration between the Czechs and the Sudeten Germans 
must once and for all abandon the idea of the totalitarian national 
State.’’ I believe that the policy outlined in these words repre- 
sents the deeper needs and the permanent outlook of the Germans 
of the Historic Provinces. The literature written before last 
March is a truer guide to their mind and feelings than the raging, 
tearing propaganda of the present moment. 

This brings me to the last point on which I wish to touch : 
the grievances of the German population. As I said at the outset, 
these grievances, genuine though they are, have little or nothing 
to do with the Czechoslovak problem in its international aspect. 
Moreover, they are of a kind that does not admit of a rapid remedy. 
Thus, though we ought to wish well to M. Hodza’s efforts, we 
must not delude ourselves with the notion that a cut-and-dried 
settlement is in sight. I will therefore interpose at this point, 
where we are passing from short-distance to long-distance con- 
siderations, some conclusions on the immediate situation. 

In so far as there is a danger of war arising out of any occurrence 
inside the borders of Czechoslovakia—and I am expressly keeping 
myself in this address within this limitation—it is simply and 
solely due to the possibility of an outbreak of violence on the 
part of the Henleinist partisans, acting on instructions from 
outside. There is not the least danger of any provocative action 
on the part either of the Czech army or the Czech police, both of 
which are under excellent discipline, as they showed by their 
behaviour in the very difficult period before May 21st. From 
what I was able to hear and observe, I am satisfied that the 
passivity of the Czech authorities during the weeks that inter- 
vened between the Austrian occupation and May 21st was mis- 
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understood by the German-speaking population as denoting fear 
and weakness, and that by May 21st the authority of the Govern- 
ment had been reduced to a point considerably lower than was 
justifiable on the most laissez-faire theory of governmental powers. 
Quite apart from the admitted and systematic violation of the 
principle of equality between all citizens, which we are accustomed 
to take for granted in this country, the population had become 
accustomed to witnessing open exhibitions of contempt for the 
State authorities. No doubt when a street urchin makes a Hitler 
salute to a policeman there is nothing to do but to grin, though 
the Czechs are not so good at grinning as we are. But when a 
Mayor from the height of his official balcony spits on the soldiers 
below him, who are assisting the police in their duties, it would 
seem to call for something more than registration in the official 
report of the incident. Since May 21st the presence of the 
military in the vicinity, however unobtrusive, has gone far to 
restore the authority of the Government and to remove the worst 
fears, though not, of course, the present hardships, of the various 
minorities, German, Czech and Jewish. As things now are, the 
maintenance of the troops to reinforce the police in case of need is 
essential. If they were removed, the resulting situation would 
be worse than before May 21st, for everyone remembers that the 
occupation of Austria succeeded not at the first attempt, but at 
the second. If, as is sometimes asserted, the passivity of the 
Czech authorities was due to advice from Great Britain and 
France, these Powers took on themselves a heavy responsibility 
in tendering it. Still more heavy would be their responsibility 
if they repeated it in the circumstances of to-day. On this matter 
the Czechoslovak Government, which, to say the least, has as 
great an interest in preventing an outbreak as we have, is the 
best judge. Such influence as we can exert should be used to ease 
the task of the Government, and particularly of the Prime 
Minister, in remedying the real grievances of the German and 
other minority groups. 

One final remark on this subject. I have no means of knowing 
the nature of the relations between the local Henleinist leaders 
and the German Government. One fact that seems to be estab- 
lished is that the designated leader in the event of a German 
occupation is not Herr Henlein, but a certain Herr Krebs, an old 
associate of Herr Hitler’s from as early as 1920, and an exile 
from the district since 1933. Moreover, Herr Henlein’s own 
ideological past is far from orthodox from a Nazi standpoint. 
However this may be, and whether or not the leaders are prepared 
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to face the ordeal of war for their cause, it seems clear that the 
enthusiasm of the rank and file, which developed into such a 
frenzy after the Anschluss, has been largely due to the belief that 
it would be carried through without war, as in Austria. ‘‘ He is 
coming, he is coming, join us and be on the safe side,’’ was the 
burden of the whispering propaganda during those weeks. It had 
already started when I was in the country in March. This belief 
that to-morrow or the day after the Fiihrer will be driving down 
the main street of their town or village has been dispelled from 
the minds of very many by the events of May 21st, and therein 
lies their principal psychological influence. It is one thing to 
cast a ballot for the Anschluss in the abstract ; it is quite another 
to take the responsibility of making one’s own district and city 
the cockpit of a modern war. 

I come now to the German grievances. They can be summed 
up under two heads: those arising out of the character of the 
Czechoslovak State itself, and those arising out of its administra- 
tive system. The first type of grievance is best illustrated by a 
sentence from that most scrupulously correct of all publications, 
the Statesman’s Year Book. ‘‘ Of the Czechoslovak citizens,’’ we 
there read, ‘‘ estimated in 1936 to number 15,186,944, 9,688,770 
are Czechoslovaks.”” To a British mind there is something very 
odd about these five and a half remaining millions of Czecho- 
slovaks who are not Czechoslovaks. What are they? Hitherto 
the official answer has been that they are minorities within the 
Czechoslovak State, enjoying certain rights guaranteed by the 
League of Nations. But I have yet to meet a Scotsman or a 
Welshman who would be satisfied with this kind of second-class 
citizenship, however respectably guaranteed. In Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, a State little less variegated than the 
Czechoslovak Republic, there are no minority groups: or rather, 
there are no permanent majority and minority lines. The 
minoritarian of this year may be a majoritarian after the next 
election. Nay, more, an event may occur which will turn the 
majoritarian of Monday into a minoritarian on Tuesday. The 
Czechoslovak Republic suffers from the disability that it has not 
succeeded in adopting a designation as colourless as ‘‘ Great 
Britain ’’ to embrace all the citizens within its borders. Such a 
name would not be difficult to find. Indeed, there is one ready 
to hand—‘‘ The Central European Republic.” But take this 
innocent British-made label to Czechoslovakia and study the 
reactions which it produces, and you will realise how deep-rooted 
is the theory of the Nation-State and how strong are the feelings 
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associated with it. ‘‘ This is our own State which we have created 
and where we achieve our self-expression and realise our ideals 
of government,’’ one of my Czech friends wrote to me recently, 
and as a matter of history his claim cannot be disputed. If 
Czechoslovakia is to-day an island of democracy surrounded by 
States more backward in political manners, this is due to the 
traditions and to the determination of the nine and a half million 
Czechoslovaks, and indeed principally to the seven and a half 
million Czechs amongst them, and not at all to the five and a half 
million non-Czechoslovak Czechoslovaks. 

It is true that this democracy and its many benefits are partici- 
pated in also by the five and a half million; but, on the whole, 
they have been passive recipients. They did not collaborate 
actively in framing the Constitution, and, indeed, it was some 
years before they could persuade themselves that the new state 
of things after the War was going to last. For instance, many 
otherwise hard-headed Germans believed in the early ’twenties 
that the German mark was a better investment than the Czecho- 
slovak crown. The framers of the Constitution were quite 
conscious of the ambiguity involved in the double use of the term 
Czechoslovak, though they did their best to gloss it over for the 
public. Being in a mischievous mood, and having procured a 
copy of the constitution in French in the principal bookshop in 
Prague, I read through the preamble to the obviously well- 
educated assistant, and asked him how he would feel about it if 
he were not a Czechoslovak Czechoslovak, but a German or 
Magyar Czechoslovak. ‘‘ We, the Czechoslovak nation, desiring 
to consolidate the complete unity of the Nation (first sense), to 
introduce just laws into the Republic (second sense), to guarantee 
the peaceable development of the Czechoslovak Fatherland (back 
to the first sense) and to ensure the benefits of liberty to future 
generations ’’ (again the second sense). An English shop assistant, 
thus caught unawares by a stranger, would probably have changed 
the conversation, but my victim was far too much of a Czech to 
run away from a difficulty, intellectual or otherwise. He thought 
for a moment, and then gave me the answer. ‘“‘ But the Germans 
and Magyars joined in voting the Constitution. It was carried 
by a majority.’’ Excellent formal logic, for if the Germans and 
Magyars were not present when the Constitution was voted, they 
could have been. But what would Burke have said of such a 
reply, or Bagehot, or Balfour, who said of our Party conflicts that 
“Our whole political machinery presupposes people so funda- 
mentally at one that they can safely afford to bicker’’? The 
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fact is that the Nation-State theory is a theory which does not 
fit the facts of Central and Eastern Europe. The British and Swiss 
theory, which regards the State as a framework within which many 
nationalities and cultures and other local or personal varieties 
can live side by side, is far more sensible and far more fool-proof, 
and this is the theory on which Mr. Hodza is now trying to 
remodel the Republic (without, of course, changing the name). 
But Switzerland and Great Britain are not objects of manufacture. 
They cannot be brought into existence within a few weeks, least 
of all in a time of crisis. It is only fair to add that, in my analysis 
of the Czechoslovak Constitution, I have been following in the 
footsteps of a Czech exponent, Professor Radl, who wrote a book 
on the subject in 1928 which was soon afterwards translated into 
German. As one of his colleagues at the Czech University of 
Prague remarked to me, “ All that HodZa is doing is to try to put 
into practice what Radl recommended in his book ten years ago.”’ 

In 1928 three German Ministers had lately been admitted into 
the Cabinet, and conditions were propitious for German—Czech 
collaboration. Why was the occasion let slip? This brings me 
to the more practical side of the German grievances, and here we 
touch on the administrative system of the country. In order to 
establish a system of perfect equality in proportion to numbers, 
22 per cent. for the Germans and 67 per cent. for the Czechs and 
Slovaks, as is now proposed, it would have been, and still is, 
necessary to interfere with a large number of individual established 
positions or vested interests. This involves a political effort of 
the kind which democratic politicians are only accustomed to 
embark on under powerful pressure. It has been in some ways a 
misfortune for Czechoslovakia that she has international obliga- 
tions under the so-called and ill-named minority treaties. They 
provided a line of least resistance. It was so easy to say, and to 
say with perfect truth, that, since all these obligations had been 
fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, no further effort was necessary. 
It was equally easy to compare the very favourable conditions 
of the minorities in Czechoslovakia with those of the minorities, 
and not least the German minorities, in adjoining countries—in 
Poland, Hungary, Italy and elsewhere. The result is that, after 
the entry of the German Ministers into the Cabinet, a period of 
comparative stagnation supervened and the German electors, in 
their disappointment, were ready to turn to more radical policies. 
This is not the chief reason why the German Agrarian and Christian 
Socialist Parties, which have been represented in the Government, 
merged themselves with the Henleinists in the stampede last 
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March; but it was undoubtedly an important contributory 
factor. 

The old villager in the mountains declared that he wanted 
self-government, and complained of the local Czech officials and 
workmen. What are these Czech officials and workmen doing in 
the German districts? The answer is to be found in the system 
of local government in Bohemia and Moravia, and in the influence 
of the political parties over the making of appointments. 

Let me take the latter point first. There is in Czechoslovakia 
nothing corresponding to our Civil Service Commission. Nor is 
there, for the matter of that, in any adjoining country or in the 
United States or in Canada or in many other places that could be 
mentioned. The appointments to the Civil Service are therefore 
made by the individual Ministers. As conditions were in the early 
days of the Republic, when everything had to be built up from 
the ground, a state of things inconceivable to us in this ancient 
country, it was inevitable that the great majority of the posts, 
especially the higher posts, should go to Czechs. Now, Czecho- 
slovakia, partly owing to the working of proportional representa- 
tion, has been under a system of coalition government during the 
whole of the last twenty years. This has meant that particular 
Ministries have remained over a considerable period of years in 
the hands of a Minister belonging to a single Party. Thus the 
Agrarians have occupied the Ministry of the Interior throughout, 
the Ministry of Agriculture since 1921 and the Defence Ministry, 
except for an interval of one year, since 1922. The Ministry 
of Posts has been in the hands of the National Socialist Party since 
1929, and the Ministry of Railways in the hands of the Czech 
Social Democrats since 1932 and the Ministry of Justice since 
1929. I need not multiply instances. It is inevitable, under 
such conditions, that particular Ministries should acquire a certain 
party-political colour and that party members, national and 
local, should entertain expectations in consequence. The influence 
of the Parties in the administrative machine is increased by the 
fact that in Czechoslovakia, unlike Great Britain, the parties 
wield a certain amount of financial power. The Agrarians, for 
instance, have an interest in the armaments industry, the National 
Socialists (not to be confounded with the German Party of the 
same name) own a large publishing business, and the Social 
Democrats are deeply engaged in co-operative enterprises. Thus 
the task of a reformer bent on setting up a Civil Service Com- 
mission on British lines would not be easy, and it apparently 
baffled even a Masaryk. 
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But now comes a further complication. The system of local 
government in Bohemia and Moravia is modelled on that which 
existed in Austria. The country is divided into Lands (Bohemia 
and Moravia each forming a Land), districts and communes, 
with certain defined spheres of activity. So far the system seems 
to be familiar to us, but when it is examined more closely, three 
peculiarities appear. In the first place, there is in each Land 
and district a President who is appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior. So far as I can discover from the text of the law, this 
official does not possess a right of veto over the proceedings of 
these local bodies, except when they go beyond the law. But it 
is obvious that the presence of Whitehall, so to speak, in the local 
Council room makes the atmosphere rather different from that 
in this country. In the second place, the Presidents are closely 
associated with the local appointments, all of which must, in the 
case of the Lands, be submitted for their approval. In the third 
place, one-third of the members of the Provincial and District 
Councils are nominated by the Ministry of the Interior. They 
are supposed to be experts, but there is more than one way of 
being an expert. 

It is quite impossible for an outsider to form a judgment as 
to the working of a system of local government from the text of 
the law and from casual inquiries; but I have formed at least the 
provisional conclusion that the agitation for what is called 
autonomy is not so much a demand for the splitting off of a 
compact German area (even if this were possible, which it is not) 
as a protest against what seems to British eyes a rather cumbrous 
form of central control. In this respect the Austrian tradition 
has lived on. My Czech friends seemed sometimes surprised 
when I told them that, though Whitehall was absent from our 
local Council chambers, it could still on occasion, if necessary, as 
in the case of Rotherham, take over the administration bodily 
from an offending local body. I am convinced that the remedy 
is not to be found by taking away powers that are at present in 
the hands of Czech political parties in Prague and handing them 
over to what would in effect be German political parties at 
Reichenberg or elsewhere. The remedy lies deeper down. It 
is to familiarise both sections of the population with the methods 
of local government, as practised under the best conditions. It 
may sound a trivial thing to say, but I firmly believe that if there 
had been regular courses of lectures by a British authority on this 
subject both in the Czech and the German Universities at Prague 
during the last twenty years, much of the present confusion might 
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never have arisen. As it is, the Prime Minister is trying to tinker 
with the system by setting up German sections inside the various 
Ministries, on the analogy of the Welsh Department of the Board 
of Education. This may be a palliative for the moment, and may 
even succeed in screwing the number of German and other 
minority appointees to the right arithmetical ratio; but it will 
never solve the main problem. 

Let me repeat, in conclusion, that the German grievances, 
genuine though they are, are not relevant to the present crisis. 
Perhaps the best proof of this is that it is impossible to discover 
in the Henleinist literature any clear statement either of their 
grievances or of suggested solutions. The closest approach to a 
connected statement is Herr Henlein’s lecture at Chatham House, 
which does credit to his understanding of our way of looking at 
things. But he does not seem to have conveyed this understand- 
ing to his colleagues in Parliament. Anxious to find out their 
desiderata, I waded through a book of over three hundred pages 
describing their parliamentary activities. It contained only 
seven pages devoted to administrative questions, and these were 
not treated on a very serious level. But at least I found there a 
good story, and with this I will conclude. In a certain place in 
Eastern Bohemia application was made to the District authority 
by a German association one Easter for permission to hold a public 
collection in the style of our Alexandra Day roses, but the object 
in this case was not a rose, but a diminutive chicken emerging 
from an Easter egg. The local authority, whether through the 
vote of the Czech members, including perhaps the experts, or on 
the advice of the official President, allowed the collection but 
forbade the symbol, on the ground that it was not a mere nonde- 
script chicken (Hiihnchen) but a young cock (Héhmlein). Bureau- 
crats are apt to run true to type, and so do Parliamentary 
Oppositions. When the Henlein Party returns to issues of this 
kind we shall be able to feel that the acute stage of the crisis is 
over. 

Summary of Discussion 

Mr. Joun H. Humpureys said he had understood the lecturer to 
say that under proportional representation several of the Ministers had 
held office for long periods, and that the parties from which the Ministers 
were drawn exercised considerable patronage in Civil Service appoint- 
ments. Was such patronage a consequence of proportional repre- 
sentation? Was it not due to the fact that Czechoslovakia had not 
yet adopted the British form of Civil Service? Patronage was rife in 
many countries which did not use proportional representation. No 
settlement of the problem presented by Czechoslovakia was possible 
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which did not provide for the fair treatment, including the fair repre- 
sentation, of the minorities; any new constitution must be based on 
this fundamental condition; this condition did not preclude Civil 
Service or other requisite reforms. 


MR. RENNIE SMITH said that he would like to deal with the main 
issue, the problem of a certain way of life as conceived at headquarters 
in Munich and Berlin with representation in Sudeten Bohemia and its 
possible consequences. He would like to give a German point of view. 

He had received a document which had been published in a German 
newspaper describing an essay which had received a prize in Germany. 
It belonged to the Chief of Staff of the 18th Army Corps in Salzburg, 
and had been awarded the prize by the German Military Academy as 
the best essay on how to accomplish the conquest of Czechoslovakia. 
The essay had been divided into seven parts. The outstanding fact 
was that the action should be completed in fourteen days, and if 
possible in a shorter time. The world must be confronted with the 
fait accompli. Troops must be ready for eventual use in the West in 
the case that France might decide to help her ally and seek to alter a 
matter already successfully concluded. Germany could not stand a 
long war, and any campaign must be ended as quickly as possible. 
Therefore the writer advocated a mass concentration and the swiftest 
advance possible, the first object being the destruction of the capital. 

The second paragraph of the essay dealt with the assumption that 
France and Russia were still allies of Czechoslovakia and that Poland 
was still allied to France, and Czechoslovakia still a member of the 
Little Entente. The German agreement and her present disposition 
made it unlikely that any help for Czechoslovakia would come from 
Poland; indeed, there might be a Polish occupation of the district of 
Teschen. The same was to be expected from Hungary. Asa military 
power factor the Little Entente disappeared. Yugoslavia stood out- 
side any combination against the Reich. oumania was incapable of 
action. The writer then pointed out that the only way in which the 
Soviet Union would be able to help would be by sea from the Baltic 
or through Carpathian Russia, and by this time Germany would be 
able to deal with the situation, since Poland could be trusted to care 
for Germany’s eastern frontier. This left France as the one important 
factor. Should this country take automatic action, as she was pledged 
to do, then the dangerous long war might arise. But there were strong 
objections. Mobilisation in France required so much time that in 
the interim period the fate of Prague might be decided. Whether, 
after an accomplished fact, the occupation of Czechoslovakia by a 
completely mobile German Army with victories already behind it, the 
French people, without being threatened, would be willing for such a 
fearful war merely in order to restore an already destroyed Czecho- 
slovakia was a matter of doubt. 

Section three pointed out that the troops operating in Czecho- 
slovakia would not for a large part have to be mobilised, but would 
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remain in a mobile condition. The occupation of Austria also showed 
that mobilisation could take place unnoticed. The mobilisation of the 
rest of the army could take place normally while the invading army 
was at work. 

Then co-operation with the S.S. and S.A. units in the Sudeten area 
was discussed. It was considered that the Czechs were not very strong 
from a military point of view, although they could probably put up a 
fair fight. Co-operation with the Henlein Groups was discussed, and 
the fact stressed that Prague must be captured at whatever sacrifice. 
To emphasise the importance of this the writer used the example of 
Mussolini’s conquest of Addis Ababa and Abyssinia as compared with 
Franco’s failure to capture Madrid and therefore Spain, from the point 
of view of achieving a swift, decisive campaign. Then the German 
troops in the West were warned to be careful to take no action which 
would of itself annoy France, and opinion in Great Britain was to be 
carefully studied. 

This essay was an example of the thinking of men like General 
Goering, and would continue to be a part of the situation for some time 
to come. 


PROFESSOR SETON-WATSON said that the idea of a plebiscite had 
been very frequently mentioned in the British press. He considered 
that this whole idea was completely out of date. It had been rendered 
farcical by the methods adopted in the totalitarian States. 

Secondly, the speaker did not wish to justify everything which the 
Czech Government or local authorities had done, but it was a misuse 
of words to speak of terror in this connection. The real terror was 
being applied by the Henlein Party towards the Social Democrats 
and certain sections of the Clerical Party. Again, why should people 
in other countries demand a plebiscite when the Sudeten Germans 
themselves repudiated any such idea? At the present moment Herr 
Henlein himself was negotiating on the basis of the territorial integrity 
of Czechoslovakia, and absolutely denied all idea of separatism or 
partition. It was better to wait until he and his Party repudiated the 
present basis of discussion before making wild suggestions which could 
only complicate the situation. Within what boundaries would such 
a plebiscite be conducted? Or what would be the boundaries within 
which autonomy would be granted? The boundaries of the outside 
shell of Bohemia were very clear, but who could draw a clear internal 
line as between Czechs and Germans? Even when they were drawn 
there would be something like four hundred thousand Czechs in the 
German territories and about eight hundred thousand Germans in 
the Czech territories. As the lecturer had pointed out, it would be 
necessary to have at least four or five separate German units. 

The speaker had that afternoon read in a collection of diplomatic 
documents a phrase of the Prussian Minister in Paris in December 1858 
in which he had said that conditions intended to fortify European peace 
could very easily be made, by inaccurate presentation, to contribute 
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towards endangering that peace. A few months later had come the 
Franco-Austrian War in Italy. The speaker would remind those 
making suggestions of plebiscites and extreme cantonal arrangements 
of this statement. 

He also quoted a recent conversation with a German of the Reich, 
in which they had both expressed their sincere desire for harmony 
between their two countries: and when the speaker had asked his 
German visitor what Great Britain could do to ensure this, he had 
replied: “‘ For God’s sake stand firm as you did on May 2oth. It’s 
the only hope.” 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTZOV said that he had discussed the Czechoslovak 
problem very recently in France. 

The first consideration he would like to mention was purely 
strategical. The French considered that as the British had in effect 
given them a military alliance, they must bear in mind the strategical 
implications of Europe as a whole. As far as one could ascertain, the 
German plan in case of emergency was that she could not sustain a 
long war, and that therefore France must be immobilised, and she must 
be in a position to give Great Britain an overwhelming blow before 
1940 (t.e., before the British Air Force should be equal to their own). 
The German aerodromes were in the region of the Dutch frontier and 
the North Sea—including the Frisian Islands. The German vital 
centres were round Berlin, in the area between Leipzig, Magdeburg 
and Cassel, and between Niirnberg and Stuttgart—all not easily 
accessible from our aerodromes. But Czechoslovakia was a magnificent 
bombing base for those three vital areas. Hence the importance of 
reducing Czechoslovakia—by dismemberment or forced neutrality— 
before 1939 if possible. 

Secondly, the speaker understood that when the French Ministers 
had visited London they had put forward an economic plan for the 
support of the whole Central and South-Eastern European area. 
There was a growing idea that this area would be capable of starting 
that type of economic rehabilitation which M. Van Zeeland had in 
mind when putting forward his Report. But the argument that this 
was the sphere of natural German influence must result, if it were 
allowed to persist, in this area becoming a totalitarian ‘“‘ bloc’ with no 
chance of developing into any freer economic system. Had the 


| Czechs mentioned this aspect of the question, and had they mentioned 


| their treaty with the United States? This treaty, recently concluded, 
‘had, it seemed, an interesting provision with regard to the Most- 


Favoured-Nation Clause, because it did not exclude preferential 
economic co-operation in the Danubian basin. For this reason it was 
a very important step forward towards reconciling Most-Favoured- 
Nation and “ Low Tariff ”’ Clauses and should be supported. 

Thirdly, the Czechs believed—or so the French thought—that 
although Britain was prepared to stand by them, in an emergency, yet, 
as long as there was no violence, the British would be content to see 
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them gradually enslaved economically by Germany. This might be 
a slow but sure method of strangulation. Therefore if they had any 
hint of such treatment, they might be prepared to take action which 
in turn might provoke the risk of a conflict. They felt that it was 
better to fight for their freedom—which they had achieved after three 
hundred years of domination—than to submit to slow strangulation. 
Such an attitude on the part of the Czechs might make the situation 
extremely dangerous. It would be well if, in this instance, the British 
were to adopt the more logical attitude of the French—e.g., be prepared 
to implement any alliance they might make in a practical way, to 
realise the necessity for long-term economic support of such countries 
as Czechoslovakia as wished to be independent, and above all not to 
encourage the legitimate aspirations of any country if the secret 
guiding principle of British policy was—as Calverly put it—‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill, but needst not strive officiously to keep alive.” 


Mr. WIickHAM STEED said that the lecturer had mentioned the 
salient of Bohemia into Germany. Had he found among the Czechs 
the belief that it was the settled intention of Nazi Germany to obliterate 
that salient? Had he found among them any belief that a compromise 
was possible ? 

The speaker had that morning received a letter mentioning the 
significant document referred to by the second speaker. His corre- 
spondent had stated that the German Academy for War had offered a 
prize for the best contribution on the subject of the military conquest 
of Czechoslovakia, saying that the prize had been awarded to the Chief 
of Staff of the 18th Army Corps. It was significant that a prize should 
have been offered for an essay on this subject and that the winner 
should arrange for that conquest in fourteen days. Some two months 
ago a speaker from Czechoslovakia had said that the German plan 
would be to shorten the salient between Pressburg and Troppau. This 
would be of immense advantage to Germany in the case of a future 
campaign, and would set free one million or perhaps one million five 
hundred thousand troops for operations against the West. 

On June oth Field-Marshal Goering had paid a visit to inspect the 
new fortifications in the West, particularly in the Palatinate and the 
Saar Basin. Further north a military barricade had been built on the 
road from Aix-la-Chapelle to Liége which could be opened or closed by 
electricity. The whole German frontier from Dresden, Leipzig down 
to Northern Bavaria was full of troops sixty miles deep. These troop 
movements had caused the British Ambassador to make inquiries in 
Berlin. On being told that they were purely routine movements, he 
had expressed some surprise, and had probably remembered that the 
same had been said before the occupation of Austria. Since then 
troops had marched out at the rate of one battalion out of three during 
the day. By night two battalions had marched in. In the last fort- 
night immense quantities of gas containers had been carried up to the 
frontier a very few miles from Czechoslovakia. This did not necessarily 
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mean that an attack was imminent, but the speaker thought that it was 
probable that there was a connection between the recent bombing of 
British ships off Spain and the attack on the Franco-Spanish frontier— 
obliging the French to send down a certain number of aircraft—and 
the events of May 21st. It was an attempt to see how far France and 
Great Britain would stand together. If there were any hesitation or 
wavering, there would probably be a transference of pressure to the 
Czechoslovak frontier. The situation was extremely strained, not 
necessarily extremely grave. 

The speaker had heard from an entirely reliable source in Germany 
of the tremendous increase in the prestige of Great Britain in Munich 
and Dresden when it had been felt that her action had averted war. 
It was necessary to reckon not merely with the designs of Herr Hitler 
and his advisers, but also with the interests of the German people and 
the people of Central Europe, who knew that firmness on the part of 
Great Britain would contribute not only to her own peace, but also to 
the peace of Germany and Central Europe. 


Mr. W. J. Rose said that the document referred to by the second 
speaker was to be found on the front page of the weekly, Der Deutsche 
in Polen. He was glad that the lecturer had mentioned Professor 
Radl’s notable book. He remembered discussing the whole matter 
with him four years ago in Prague. A very bitter attack had been 
made upon it at the time of publication by extreme nationalists who 
would not hear of any fair dealings for their German fellow-citizens, 
but Dr. Radl had not despaired. Another book had been published 
on the same subject at the same time which had been fairly impartial 
and not at all extremist—Der Kampf der Deutschen und Tschechen, by 
Dr. Peters. There was still at that time good hope of an understanding 
being reached by the Czech majority and their German neighbours, 
the relations with whom had improved after 1926. From 1931-1932 
on, however, thanks to the rise of Nazi power in the Reich, this hope 
diminished. 

In regard to this wider issue, he would like to put one question to 
the lecturer. Did he think that both sides honestly desired a settle- 
ment? There was little doubt that Prague desired one. But did the 
lecturer think that there was in Berlin any desire for a settlement 
which would give that peace with which some said that the Nazi 
economy could not live: since in order to live it must have a state 
of war? 


Mr. PETER MATTHEWS said that he had that morning received a 
piece of propaganda from Germany entitled : “‘ Is the Prague Republic 
an Anachronism?”’ The reference to Albania made by the lecturer had 
been very interesting. It was often said that it would weaken Germany 
were she to try to swallow the seven million Czechs. This was not her 
plan. Italy was not the mistress of Albania in the sense that Albania 
was a province of Italy. She was mistress of Albania in the sense that 
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the Albanian Government took its orders from Rome. This was the 
German solution of the Czechoslovak problem. 

From the British point of view there were two main considerations 
when shaping policy with regard to Czechoslovakia. First, the average 
man did not want to fight for the Czechs. Secondly, the Czechoslovak 
Republic was an actual and potential producer of arms quite out of 
proportion to the size of the population. The Skoda works ranked 
with the largest British works and with the great American firms. 
Czechoslovakia was amongst the three greatest arms-exporting countries 
of the world. Mr. Garvin told the British to allow the Germans to 
have their way in Czechoslovakia, but at the same time to attain arms 
parity with them. If to present German resources were added those 
of Czechoslovakia, it would be realised that the two things were 
incompatible. 

It was largely the fault of the Czechs that the attempt to co-operate 
with the German activists had failed. It was difficult to go on believing 
that a solution could be found whereby Czechoslovakia could be 
“ neutralised ’’ and rendered independent both of the Franco-Russian 
bloc and of Germany. 

An internal solution seemed equally impossible. The economic 
aspect in this case was most important. The struggle between Czechs 
and Germans was being fought out in an area closely resembling South 
Wales, which formerly had been a great and flourishing industrial 
district and which had lost its markets in Austria-Hungary and then 
in the world. Also adding to this grievance there had been a con- 
siderable importation of Czech labour into this area. To the Germans 
it was tantamount to an importation of foreign labour at a time when 
unemployment was particularly distressing. This was the dynamic 
factor in the internal situation. No agreement could be reached 
without a drastic improvement in the economic condition of the 
Germans. The unemployment relief for unorganised labour at present 
was ten or twenty crowns a week, when the rate of exchange was 
a hundred and forty to the pound. 


Mr. WILson Harris (in the Chair) referred to the fact that the 
lecturer had stated that only one class of the Czech Army had been 
called up, and yet this had been occasioned by fear of danger from 
outside, not because of fear of internal conflict. Did not the fact that 
only one class had been called up lend colour to the theory that this 
had been effected through fear of internal disorder ? 


SiR ALFRED ZIMMERN said that the figure of the number of people 
called up which had been given to him had been, two hundred and 
twenty thousand troops already in training, and an additional hundred 
and eighty thousand, making the total four hundred thousand in all. 
Amongst these had been a large number of “ specialists,’’ engineers, 
etc. It had been stated that the numbers of Germans mobilised had 
been about equal. 
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The lecturer had mentioned the German grievances because they 
had been so much discussed in Great Britain. Also, the Czechs were 
not plaster saints. They were the only democrats in that part of the 
world, but it did not follow that they were a perfect democracy. They 
had not got a system as good as that in Switzerland. How could it 
be expected, starting from zero and living in a very difficult part of 
the world, to evolve all at once a perfect form of democracy ? 

In no conversation had the subject of a plebiscite been mentioned. 
The idea was not at all current in Czechoslovakia at the present time. 

The importance of Czechoslovakia as an air base was axiomatic. 
It might not be mentioned, but it was in people’s minds all the time. 
Everyone knew how assailable Germany was from this point, and the 
Czechs realised perhaps better than the British public the contribution 
they could make to the defence of London. 

The lecturer had not greatly examined economic questions, but 
certainly the Czechs were very pleased about the Treaty with America 
both morally and materially. They had not in fact complained about 
British economic policy, but the lecturer agreed on this point with 
Mr. Amery, that we had been in this respect not quite fair to the 
Danubian countries in insisting on the maintenance of our rights under 
the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. 

The Czechs did not anticipate economic strangulation, because they 
were confident that they would always have access through Poland, 
since the Poles were very anxious to promote their Baltic trade and 
the prosperity of Gdynia. 

The last speaker had mentioned the economic condition of the 
Sudeten Germans. The lecturer had visited glass factories in this 
area where the men were only employed three days a month. It was 
a misfortune that the export trade happened to be in the German area, 
while the more prosperous arms trade was in the Czech area. He had 
not heard much about Czech labour being introduced into these areas. 
The complaints had been mainly of the Czech officials. 

In answer to the fifth speaker, the Czechs could not conceive of the 
salient being obliterated. Their position was that they were going to 
fight until the last, if necessary. They also realised that as long as the 
present regime continued in Germany a state of danger and tension 
would exist. 

Did both parties desire a settlement? The lecturer could not 
answer for the German people, but so far as Berlin was concerned, the 
danger of the situation lay in the fact that the German Government 
did not desire a settlement in any way acceptable to the Czechs. The 
Czechs were willing to fight. If they did fight, there would be a 
general war. The coup would not succeed in a fortnight. No one 
could guess to what degree the Czech mobilisation and British and 
French diplomacy had contributed to avert the danger on May atist, 
but it had been a great satisfaction to feel that there had been greater 
firmness in London. In this latter fact lay the only hope of averting 
the catastrophe of a European War. 






































AIR POWER AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 
PARITY? 


Atr-ComMoporeE L. E. O. CHARLTON, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


AIR Power is a subject which is ever present in men’s minds 
to-day. One can hardly take up anything to read nowadays 
without coming across it in some form or other. If it is not the 
gruesome account of an air raid over a densely populated town 
in Spain or China, it will be a story of development and how 
designers’ brains have again achieved the marvellous in weight- 
power ratio, still farther to extend the range and destructive 
effect of the bomber aircraft. 

We take it all in eagerly, and soon begin to think we know 
a lot about it; even to the extent of taking comfort to ourselves 
because the worst air raids in those two unhappy countries do 
not seem to be having a decisive effect on the towns which are 
bombarded. People do not pause long enough to consider those 
events in their true proportion; for nothing we have read of 
hitherto is anything like what will happen in our own case if 
Europe goes to war and the armament programmes are completed. 

Japan, for instance, although she possesses a considerable 
air force, very modernly equipped, must needs distribute it over 
the vastness of China on various widely scattered fronts. In 
consequence, she has not as yet concentrated for air attack in 
overwhelming strength. She has not as yet used her air arm 
strategically as it is capable of use; another reason very likely 
being that it is still in leading-strings to her army and her navy, 
as was indeed our own throughout the greater part of the last war. 

In Spain, on the other hand, there is no really great assemblage 
of air power on either side, with possibly some four hundred 
mixed aircraft with General Franco, and rather more than half 
that number in the hands of the Government forces. That is 
not Air Power as we may come to know it; as little like the real 
thing as a skirmish on the outpost line is like a massed attack. 


But I am a little astray from my purpose, which is certainly 
not to deduce lessons on air warfare from anything which is 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 1st, 1938, Rear-Admiral H, G, 
Thursfield in the Chair, 
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going on around us in the world to-day. We have actually no 


experience to guide us, for nowhere yet has the air arm of any | 


country at war been free to work its mischief at full power and 
quite independently of operations by land or sea.. 

Aviation saw the light of day during a period of world conflict, 
and quite naturally, things being as they were, and Generals 
being what they are, it was seized on and adapted as an extension 
of the existing methods for defeating the enemy in the field, 
rather than as a newcomer on the scene with power to wage a 
new variety of war entirely on its own. Our chief enemy, it is 
true, did glimpse the truth when he raided over England, and we, 
it is also true, did follow tardily in his footsteps by raiding over 
the Rhineland in reprisal. But none the less those were purely 
military undertakings, with military brains behind them, and 
air strategy in the full acceptance of the term was non-existent. 

Even to-day it is highly doubtful whether it is being accorded 
the importance it deserves. It is hard, we know, to change the 
habits of a lifetime; how much harder must it be to change the 
military thought of centuries, attuned as it is, and always has 
been, to the give and take of fighting on the flat surfaces of 
land and water. 

Let me define the meaning of the term “‘ Air Power ” in this 
paper. It will, for instance, have nothing to do with the air 
force at the disposal of an army or a navy for co-operation 
purposes. How they use it is their own concern and may, or 
may not, affect the outcome of a struggle between professional 
opponents. Neither will it refer to the niceties of air defence 
when locally employed, for that again is a thing entirely apart. 
By Air Power I shall mean the bomber strength of a metropolitan 
air force, used separately as a third arm of offence, and uncon- 
nected with the surface activities going on below; which carries 
out its missions without having to fight its way across the sky; 
and which is always favourably handicapped when it encounters 
local opposition from the ground or air, owing to the immensity 
of space above and the accidents of weather. Air Power thus 
conceived is much more than a mere development in military 
technique: it is a new and revolutionary method of waging war. 
And as it fulfils its destiny it will profoundly affect the life of 
this and future generations, their habits and their mode of 
thought. 

Consider for a moment the real, underlying reason for armed 
force. It is a national sense for security which demands it, 
working on the well-known principle of “ safety first.” Even 
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to an obvious aggressor the same thing applies. For if a country, 
in its own estimation, knows that it must expand or bust, it 
naturally takes the road of military adventure rather than 
submit tamely to an oncoming fate. History is the witness that 
the law of survival works at fullest pressure in such a case. 
Accordingly, from the dawn of civilisation down to now, armed 
force has been the sole guardian of national liberty, which is 
merely another way of stating the obvious truth that there could 
be no security without it. And in the course of untold ages 
military science has advanced from a thing of sticks and stones 
to the highly specialised and enormously powerful weapons of 
to-day. And modern war, meaning by that sea battles like 
Jutland and land battles like the Somme, has been slowly evolved, 
step by step, from the days of sword and shield. It has been a 
process of infinite gradation. 

But if this instinct for security, which happens to be par- 
ticularly active just at this moment in world affairs, has succeeded 
in evolving the methods and equipment of modern war, it has also 
had not a little to do as well with the actual shape and size of 
national territory. It is, for instance, very largely responsible 
for the configuration of frontiers, so that strong natural features 
might confine the borders and make them proof against invasion. 
We ourselves, since we became a United Kingdom, have the sea 
as our strategical surround, while other countries have a mountain 
chain or river, marshland or the section of a coastline. Some- 
times, for the greater safety of a greater Power, a territory is 
artificially divided, as in the case of the Low Countries. For 
there the great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, are 
the natural lines of communication from and through the coal- 
and iron-fields of that part of Europe, and make of Holland and 
Belgium, geographically and economically, a single territorial 
unit. Unfortunately the mouths of all three rivers happen to be 
gaping wide at England with a threat to our sea power in the 
Channel, and so, after finally knocking out the Dutch in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, we have always ruled that the 
territory shall be divided. 

I am not leading you down the path of history in idleness. 
All this has a direct bearing on my argument. We have got 
this far in it, that the ceaseless search for security has at last 
developed conscript armies and produced super-destructive 
weapons of war; and that the seizure of strarwfix deonriwea, 
governing the size and shape of national territory, took place 
for identically the same reason. But it does not end at that. 
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Bearing always in mind that its sign-manual is military strength, 
and that war is in the background as an eventual solvent of 
international dispute, it has been, and still is, a controlling factor 
in two other fields of human activity. 

For instance, if Nature’s barrier, whether mountain range or 
river, was not uniformly strong throughout its length, then the 
pass or crossing had to be artificially strengthened by the works 
of man. So grew the science of fortification, of which the most 
modern expression is the Maginot line of France, covering her 
eastern frontier with Germany, and other lines of the sort which 
are so rapidly becoming a feature of the European landscape. 
The military post so formed became in time a walled town and, 
for the support of its defenders, reserves were stationed to the 
rear in places from which they could quickly reinforce a choice 
of several points. Hence the situation of many large towns 
to-day, for it was safe where soldiers were, and so commerce was 
attracted and a citizen population to carry it on. Military roads 
were next constructed to connect these towns, and along their 
length and at their terminals other towns sprang up, originated 
by the necessities of defence. In the case of an island Power, 
harbours as well were selected for an exactly similar reason, and 
the necessary dockyard labour soon brought a town to the 
vicinity which, in the course of time, became also a considerable 
centre of population. 

In this way the process of human hiving went on, and it is 
no exaggeration to claim that a fair proportion of the world’s 
inhabitants are clustered as they are to-day on account of the 
safety which was thus assured to them; while as for the 
remainder, none of them would have been able to thrive at all 
but for the fringe of military security by which they were en- 
circled. In other words, population to a considerable extent has 
been distributed on the principle of ‘safety first,” and this 
ordering of society also rested on a foundation of military effi- 
ciency and success in war. The crowning example of this 
universal tendency is our own London, which grew from its 
small beginnings as a stockaded military camp to become by far 
the largest city in the world, because the Romans found it safe 
and advantageous to use the estuary of the Thames for the 
reinforcement of their British legions from Gaul across the way. 

And now to complete the list of ways in which our human 
affairs have been ordered by the motive of security, based on a 
military system which came down to us from Noah, mention 
must be made of the most important item on it, the field of 
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foreign affairs, and the bedrock policies of nations which are 
safeguarded by diplomacy. The treaties and alliances which 
are the outcome of diplomacy are entered into for the furtherance 
of security. Either they minimise the chances of an outbreak 
of war, or they improve the strategical situation should war be 
inevitable. I have already instanced our attitude of suspicion 
towards those river-mouths in Holland, and how apprehensive 
we were of a danger issuing from them. Let me mention one or 
two others of the same sort. 

Why must Italy keep a tight, possessive hand on the Kingdom 
of Albania? Because the Albanian harbour, Valona, opposite 
the heel of the Italian boot, is of first-class strategic importance 
for a country which desires complete control of the Adriatic. 
Why did we go round in circles when the Kaiser was wheedling 
the Baghdad Railway Concession out of Abdul Hamid? Because 
we feared that Germany would emerge at the head of the Persian 
Gulf and threaten our Imperial communications with the East. 
Why was Lansdowne’s Anglo-French Agreement hailed with such 
delight as a master-stroke of diplomacy? Because, in return for 
giving France a fairly free hand in Morocco, it gave us a com- 
pletely free hand in Egypt, thereby enabling us to consolidate 
our hold on territory adjoining the Suez Canal. And lastly, why 
did we insist so firmly on an International Zone in Tangiers? 
Because we could not risk the possibility of a rival Power facing 
us across the Straits of Gibraltar. 

In each and every case, wherever you look, you will find the 
principle observed. Strategy has ruled the arrangement on a 
basis of mutual accommodation, and the instrument of strategy 
up to the present has been surface warfare. The name of these 
political arrangements is legion. The whole map of Europe, and 
of most of the world besides, is criss-crossed with them; and the 
pact or understanding thus arrived at is just as much part and 
parcel of any national defensive system as is the law of con- 
scription or the laying-down of battleships. 

And now, I think, we have a fairly complete picture of the 
way in which our human affairs have been planned for us by what 
might be called the survival-urge of nations, a collective instinct 
which is stronger than any other. If countries can, they nestle 
snugly behind their natural boundaries because they feel them- 
selves more secure in doing so. And the internal arrangements 
of each, the communication system, the sites of towns and the 
general distribution of population are, from the early beginnings, 
to a large extent conditioned by the strategical necessities of 
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the moment, always with the aim of security. Lastly, the 
bottom planks of national policy have been laid in place and the 
changing network of treaties, alliances, pacts and understandings 
has been knitted, in this and every other age, for no other purpose. 
Our whole social edifice, in fact, as it exists to-day, has been 
built up from a ground plan which was drawn for it in accordance 
with a defensive scheme; and it rests finally on a foundation of 
armed force which itself has been the slow product of time. 
Each separate family in the huge apartment house hopes for 
permanence of occupation as a result of the fighting efficiency 
with which the development of military science has endowed the 
modern army and the modern navy. 

If therefore (and here, if I may so express myself, I am getting 
near the knuckle) these old foundations should be severely shaken, 
it is not unnatural to presume that the structure which has been 
raised above them will be badly rocked. Well, they are at this 
very moment imminently threatened with something in the nature 
of an earthquake, and the centre of the seismic disturbance is 
in the air. Air Power, in other words, is calculated to produce 
just that very effect. 

The military system itself, as far as description is necessary, 
can be defined in a few words. Because it evolved itself when the 
only possible form of fighting was on the surface of the land or 
sea, it had necessarily to assume what might be called a “‘ barrier ” 
formation. Armies barred each other’s way, and so did navies. 
The frontier mountain chain or river was a line to bar invasion. 
The walled town or the chain of fortresses answered the same 
necessity ; and so, in modern fashion, do the underground forti- 
fications, on the principle of General Maginot, which certain 
European nations are so intent on. So long as barriers held, 
whether made of flesh and blood of fighting men or constructed 
by the hand of Nature or of man, so long was defeat averted and 
security maintained. Wars did happen with disastrous regu- 
larity; barriers were breached; and defeat had to be again and 
again acknowledged. But when the turmoil had subsided and 
when the winner had finished with the map of Europe, the gaps 
in the defences were repaired, and, in default of something new 
to take its place, the old, old system rumbled on. 

The actual part which the military machine plays in war is 
not always understood. War itself is merely the fisticuff end of 
a political argument, and its real object is for one government to 
impose its will on another, so that victory in the field, strangely 
enough, is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. No self- 
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respecting nation, however, will submit to mere threat, and so 
invasion becomes necessary to possess the adversary’s soil and, 
from his capital for choice, to dictate terms of peace. The real 
point of attack is the war spirit of the people and their will to 
war, for if this is broken badly, it is quite obvious that there will 
be no powers of resistance left. As long as the defending forces 
hold their ground, and as long as the populace behind do not 
suffer too bitterly under the rigour of war, so long will the national 
morale remain high and, with varying fortune, the conflict be 
continued. 

A case in point, and a glaring one at that, is provided by 
Germany in 1918. After four years of not unsuccessful fighting 
the people, as distinguished from those in uniform, cruelly short 
of food and the necessities of life, found they could endure no 
more, and broke out in open revolution. As an immediate conse- 
quence the Armistice came about and the military power of 
Germany collapsed like a house of cards. There was plenty of 
fighting spirit at the front, but none at home, and so the war 
was over. A slow process of blockade finally broke the popular 
spirit of resistance, and broke with it into fragments the whole 
of Germany’s elaborate military machine. The Allies had been 
pegging away at this, the real point of attack, from the very 
beginning, though it is doubtful if they recognised its true im- 
portance in the scheme of things; and in that way they finally 
accomplished a victory, surprising in its suddenness, which could 
never have been so simply won on the field. 

I wonder how many people have seen the real significance of 
what happened then, or, after seeing it, have related it to the 
possibility of what might happen now. For while the German 
armies were locked with ours on the various fronts, she was 
really being invaded all the time, and with a pressure which 
constantly increased, by the insidious forces of famine and of 
general want. These could not be kept out, for they were able 
to overleap all barriers and mock the futility of the slaughter on 
the ground. 

To do likewise is the essence of Air Power in its proper applica- 
tion. For it also can leap the barriers in derision of the struggle 
going on below and rain destruction on the nerve-centres of a 
country. But, compared with the interminably slow process of 
blockade, its results will be immediate; and they will be achieved 
by violence in a particularly terrifying form rather than in- 
sidiously by slow starvation tactics. Air Power, as exemplified 
by the bomber aircraft, does not work in devious ways. The 
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barriers have fallen flat to suit its purpose, for it has no obstacle 
before it. Air fleet does not fight air fleet up above in a manner 
similar to encounter on the ground. They make a bee-line for 
their respective targets, undergoing no risk on the way, and little 
on arrival, owing to the safety factor of surprise which speed 
and altitude and the immensity of space confer. 

Moreover, Air Power can be applied with, literally, the 
unexpectedness of a bolt from the blue. It requires no mobil- 
isation period, or time for other preparation, and it need. not 
-advertise its intention. The squadrons stand always ready to 
depart, as poised for action as an arrow strung to the bent bow. 
And no military or naval force, whatever their size or disposition, 
can avail to hinder the progress of the bomber or prevent it from 
reaching its destination. 

This irresistibility, combined with the ability to strike 
repeatedly and hard at places unattainable in any other way, 
and so to bring immediate pressure on that real point of attack, 
the national will, surely supersedes the older form of fighting. 
With the barrier system fallen flat the whole elaborate military 
system founded on it must surely have fallen too. Security no 
longer exists in the older meaning of the word, and this must 
affect more than fighting. Surely a new world order, based on 
a new strategy, must gradually take shape, and a new system of 
treaty and alliance between countries; for one cannot pour new 
strategical wine into old diplomatic bottles. Failure to recognise 
that fact is partly accountable for our troubles to-day. 

It will not matter any longer now what danger afloat issues 
from those river-mouths in Holland, when a much greater one 
can travel by air from remote parts of Europe, with nothing to 
stop it on the way, to bombard any town or city in the British 
Isles. Ever since the opening of the Suez Canal seventy years 
ago, British policy has been directed towards making it terri- 
torially secure from attack, and in the process we have built up 
a Near-Eastern pyramid of power the foothold of which is now 
as far afield as Iraq. Our Mediterranean diplomacy had only 
that one single aim and object. And to-day, or to-morrow at 
the latest, one hostile bomber out of a few, or several out of 
many, could put it out of action long enough in the course of a 
single flight. 

If, as a result of the Civil War in Spain, the Western Medi- 
terranean should also become a Fascist stronghold, could our 
Navy be certain of a passage through the Straits, with locally- 
based Air Power against them in addition to all other modern 
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means of prevention? We failed to force the Dardanelles in 
1916 before the bomber was invented, and it is a purely naval 
undertaking in either case. Would the problem be so different 
now that we could laugh the difficulties to scorn? And if not, 
what further point is there in an International Zone? 

Supposing, in the like case, that Portugal should have to 
trim her sails to the breeze of power politics and forsake her old 
alliance. We ourselves answered to an American helm in that 
way in 192I when we forsook the alliance we had long held with 
Japan. Those Atlantic island groups of Portugal are just as nicely 
situated as the Canaries for aircraft and submarine bases; and 
if the Azores, Madeira and the Cape Verde Isles were so adopted, 
it is not difficult to imagine the sort of gauntlet which our shipping 
would have to run along the Cape route, if the Mediterranean 
should become unusable. 

If Air Power were non-existent and sea power still supreme, 
what need would there be for us to seek an accommodation with 
Italy in the face of her proud boast that the Mediterranean Sea 
shall again become a Roman Lake? For the first time in all 
history she is securely astride our right of way, and she has 
attained that exasperating situation because she is de facto the 
Air Power on the spot. 

Already, and manifestly so, the surface of political waters is 
being disturbed by this ascendancy of Air Power. Warfare in 
the third dimension, with all its compelling power of offence, has 
unroofed the world, which lies exposed beneath it as bare and 
vulnerable as if the chicken-coop were removed from a sitting 
hen. Domestic politics apart, and speaking only from the stand- 
point of security, self-interest now demands that we patch up 
our differences and shake hands in all sincerity with Italy if it 
can be done. Otherwise, with practically unlimited Air Power 
at her local beck and call and a central situation than which no 
other could be strategically so strong, she is in a position to do 
us infinite harm. 

Every country in future will have to exercise much more care 
in cutting its coat according to the cloth, and we, strung out 
promiscuously over the face of the globe, most of all. And that 
brings me to a separate phase of the subject which might be called 
“ Air Power in the Working.” With only a superficial knowledge 
on the matter, it is easy to conclude that Air Power can be applied 
on a principle of tit-for-tat, so that in the long run each will cancel 
the other out. Even if that were the case, it would be small 
comfort for the generality of mankind, who would continue to 
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exist, while hostilities lasted, in a state of terrified expectation of 
death from the air. But it is very far indeed from being the 
case, as I shall endeavour to show; particularly as the easy 
catchword “ Air Parity ’’ seems to have crept into our Parlia- 
mentary vocabulary of late. 

Naval Parity, or Power Standards, are familiar to us, and 
we know all about them; the latest example being Italy’s 
reputed claim to that sort of equality in the Mediterranean, and 
the earliest our pre-War undertakings with Germany concerning 
naval strength in the North Sea. Thus used, the principle is a 
simple matter of arrangement and quite effective for its purpose ; 
the main points of agreement being, of course, tonnage, either in 
the aggregate or by category of ships, and the calibre of big guns. 
The general effect is to call a halt in the race for naval armaments 
and to prevent one sea-power country stealing a naval march on 
another. The main advantage is that each country knows 
exactly how the other stands, and can calculate with fair nicety 
the probable result of a main fleet engagement. Naval Parity, 
in other words, works to a tick. 

Military Parity, in the sense of a flat agreement between 
Powers, is not known. Firstly, there is not the same need for it ; 
and secondly, the possibilities of evading whatever obligation 
were involved would be immense. But it does not really matter. 
The raw material of a navy is steel and iron ore; while the raw 
material of an army is the untrained conscript. The vital 
statistics of any country are easily procurable, and from these, 
read in with the service and conscription laws, may be deduced 
the average manhood power which is a constant on either side 
of the equation. Like absolute zero in temperature, the military 
effectives of a nation can be counted as just so many and no 
more. But there is no computation for ultimate heat, and it is 
just the same with naval strength, which can be increased to 
unknown limits by feverish energy in the shipyards. 

But although navies and armies, considered in combination 
as a total of military strength, have not that in common, they 
are alike as two peas in another sense. For neither has any 
other purpose in life, and no reason whatever for existence, 
except to meet in battle, and overthrow, if possible, their opposite 
numbers on the enemy side. It is team against team, though 
without a referee, and with the non-combatant for the time being 
in the réle of highly interested onlooker. Measured in weight of 
capital ships, the chances of one navy against another can be 
roughly calculated, and there is never that disproportion between 
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the armies of military nations which would mean a walk-over for 
the slightly stronger. 

Now let us examine Parity in the light of Air Power. It 
means, according to several official pronouncements on the 
subject, that we retain the right to build up to the first-line air 
strength of any potential enemy within effective bombing range 
of the British Isles; thereby excluding, it might be noted, the 
United States of America and Japan. This definition, of course, 
takes no account of the size or efficiency of bomber aircraft, nor 
of the relative merits of the equipment which they carry. In 
fact, it is worth noting that a single valuable discovery might 
upset the balance altogether. But at present, and possibly for 
long to come, countries are fairly equal in those respects, and so 
that flaw in definition can be discounted. Air Parity, therefore, 
means in effect that if two rival Air Forces took the air en masse 
over their own territory and were weighed in counterbalance, 
then neither of the bomb loads taken up would tip the 
scale. 

Now let us see the principle in working order. The peculi- 
arity of Air Power as a weapon of war is that Air Forces are not, 
and never can be, drawn up in line of battle to go at it hammer 
and tongs for victory, as do the forces by land and sea below. 
Indeed, it would be a senseless thing to do, even were it feasible, 
for evasiveness in the emptiness of space is their strongest card, 
and to throw away this advantage at the outset would be to 
forgo leading trumps. On this account they cannot measure 
themselves against each other, and already the expression 
“ Parity ’”’ assumes a vagueness, for if there is no natural enemy, 
what point can there be in a power standard ? 

In spite of this, however, the principle would work, and work 
like clockwork too, if only two essential conditions could be ful- 
filled, pace the feelings of the civilians on either side about to be 
bombarded from the air. One is that the principal objectives on 
either side—the rival capitals, for instance—should be commen- 
surable in size and in importance; and the other that the distances 
which either side would have to fly to reach them should be 
approximately equal. 

This I can make clearer by reference to the situation of 
Russia vis @ vis Japan. Imagine Air Parity between those two 
countries. Every teeming city of Japan is within range of the 
Red Banner Air Force of Russia’s Far Eastern Area, and most 
of them could be reached from the Siberian mainland in about 


two hours of flight. The whole life of Japan lies open to damage 
R2 
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or destruction, and the shape and situation of her Island Empire 
are such that it lies along the segment of a circle of which Vladi- 
vostock is the centre. What has Russia to offer in fair exchange 
for those priceless opportunities to make unendurable the lot 
of the citizens of Japan? Practically nothing, and certainly 
nothing equivalent. The largest centre of population is Vladi- 
vostock, with one hundred and thirty thousand; whereas Tokyo 
has five and three-quarter million inhabitants and Osaka two and 
a half million. Japan has 350 persons to the square mile; 
Russia in Asia has eight. Parity has obviously lost all meaning 
in this connection. But what about distance? If the Russian 
Air Force has from six to seven hundred miles to fly to bring 
destruction on Japan, how far must the Japanese pilots go to 
secure an equivalent result? The answer is about six thousand 
miles; for not until Moscow and Leningrad are reached will they 
be over anything which is really worth their while as a tit-for-tat 
response to what their country will be undergoing. And, to cap 
it all, the one country will have the advantage of a sea approach 
all the way, while the other must fly overland, if she is ever so 
foolish as to set out. 

In plain terms, the principle of Parity applied to Air Power 
is nonsensical. It is impossible to measure relative strength 
because the items in the calculation are impalpable, and it could 
easily so happen that an inferior Air Force might inflict much 
more damage, moral and material, than one with a decided 
superiority. These are the matters to be taken into account : 
the frontier configuration of the two enemy countries and the 
situation of the principal objectives, which rules the distances 
to be flown; whether the journeys will be over land or sea, which 
will have a decided influence on the efficacy of a warning organ- 
isation; and the number of vital points for attack, which will 
decide the strategy to be employed. 

Unless I weary you, I should like to give another supposi- 
titious example of Air Parity in the working. We will assume 
that our policy has been implemented and that we have achieved 
to the best of our belief a bombing capacity equal to that of 
Germany. War breaks out, and both sides immediately despatch 
on prepared missions their brigades of bombers. I make no 
doubt myself that the enemy, for very good and sufficient reasons, 
would descend on London; and I hope that we (although it is 
only my lecturing half that says so) would make for Berlin, 
which, if only half the size of our capital, yet contains four and 
- a quarter million inhabitants. To do so, at any rate, was our 
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declared programme in 1919, if the War had continued, and I 
know of no alteration of circumstance. 

The enemy bombers would make a bee-line over water from 
the neighbourhood of Borkum in Friesland, where full preparation 
has been going forward for, apparently, just that very purpose; 
and they could be over London in about an hour. Our own 
bombers, presumably, would start from somewhere in Norfolk, 
but not to make a bee-line for Berlin, for Holland intervenes, and 
so does Belgium, which has now resumed a neutral status. In 
consequence of this, after an equal passage over water, during 
which our pilots might wave a greeting to the enemy outward 
bound, they would have a further distance to fly of nearly three 
hundred miles, during which the whole of the enemy warning 
organisation would be on the alert. Personally I do not believe 
that the local defence will ever do more than take a small per- 
centage toll of the hostile aircraft overhead, but whatever 
efficiency it may possess depends almost entirely on a warning 
organisation; and it is quite obvious that a warning organisation 
is in much better working order over land than over water. The 
German bombers, then, would have a distance to fly little more 
than half the journey ours would have to go; their passage 
would be entirely over water, with all the advantage that would 
give them, while ours would be over land for half its length; 
and their target at the other end would be the largest city in the 
world, so elaborately contrived as regards its services of supply 
and transport and all the other amenities of civilised existence, 
that if these were destroyed or seriously disarranged a quarter of 
the population of the British Isles would be affected. So much 
for Parity. 

And now I have come to the end of my tether and possibly 
of your patience. It is a difficult subject to treat of in the course 
of a short lecture, and I fear I may have left many gaps in my 
argument. If so, I am prepared to fill them to the best of my 
ability; my last words before I am unhorsed being, ‘‘ May 
Providence be on our side in the next war.” 


Summary of the Discussion. 

MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER said that he was in entire agree- 
ment with the lecturer as to the complete failure of the principle of 
parity; it might be a good democratic principle, but it was not a 
military or scientific principle. He differed in thinking that the attack 
on the civil will by frightfulness was not so rapid or decisive as expressed 
by the lecturer; in its earlier form of the sacking of captured cities it 
had not had that effect; the sack of Magdeburg had not ended the 
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Thirty Years’ War and Cromwell’s sack of Drogheda did not prevent 
him from having to sack Wexford. For the attack on the civil will 
to be effective it must be combined with attack on the civil stomach. 
If the economic and moral attacks coincided, as they would in the case 
of Great Britain if London were bombed, then they might well be 
effective. A point which perturbed him was the fact that pilots never 
knew quite where their bombs were going to fall. It was alleged, for 
instance, that a thousand bombs had been dropped on Teruel, but it 
was clear from his own observation there that not more than ten per 
cent. could have fallen on Teruel itself; there were bomb-holes a mile 
away. Much of the needless slaughter of air bombardment was due 
to this fact. 


CAPTAIN BERNARD ACWORTH thought that General Fuller’s remarks 
reduced what the lecturer had said to very little. He considered that 
flying, now thirty years old, was not so much in its infancy as in its 
dotage ; railways within twelve years of starting had been able to run 
express trains at sixty miles an hour. But speed was not in itself a 
fighting characteristic. Air enthusiasts in Great Britain and in other 
countries, in telling people what would happen in the next war, always 
neglected what had actually happened in the late wars. Great Britain 
during the last year of the World War had turned out ninety aeroplanes 
a day and built a total of 119,000. The collapse of Germany in 1918 
had shown that what happened in the air was totally irrelevant to what 
happened on the land, for the blackest day in German naval and 
military history had synchronised with the greatest air victory in which 
they brought down eighty-five British aeroplanes. Anybody who 
studied the air operations in the Spanish struggle against sea power, 
either in the North or South of Spain, must have been struck by their 
ludicrous futility. 

The lecturer appeared to assume that terrorism, frightfulness, baby- 
killing, for which the Germans were anathematised during the late 
war, was not only an appropriate form of warfare, but also effectual. 
Actually it had no effect except to drive people into the appropriate 
fighting forces ;’ or if it did not, then the country deserved to be beaten. 
Could the lecturer give any instance of a nation, Arabs, Kurds, North- 
West Frontiersmen, Englishmen, Germans or Italians, who were cowed 
because their womenfolk and babies had been killed ? 

On the question of parity he agreed with the lecturer; any attempt 
to achieve parity was futile. There was nothing to prevent any 
nation from turning out aeroplanes like rabbits. The country which 
relied on them would be defeated. From time immemorial the bomb 
had been regarded as the assassin’s weapon. The futility of air power 
to achieve its object was even more deplorable than the spirit which 
inspired it. 


ArR-COMMODORE W. F. MACNEECE FOSTER rose to refute the 
suggestion that those who feared for the future of air power in Great 
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Britain were alarmists. In France at a time of great financial crisis 
an emergency budget for defence had just been passed voting sixteen 
million pounds of which twelve million were allotted to the air, and of 
the remaining four million allotted to the army, a large proportion 
was for air defence. The question of air attack was the most vital 
military problem of the day. The absence of any air parity was the 
reason for Great Britain’s recent diplomatic humiliations and the main 
source of the dangers which beset her in the future. At the end of 
the War Great Britain had the greatest Air Power in the world with 
four hundred squadrons, two hundred abroad and two hundred at 
home. Within four years she had only twenty-eight squadrons, and of 
those eight were in Egypt, seven in India, five in Mesopotamia, five 
with the fleet, two with the army, leaving the magnificent total of one 
squadron for the defence of Great Britain. Fortunately the French 
had a hundred squadrons. The country had at last woken up to the 
fact that it was faced with dangers it had never known before as a 
result of its weakness in the air. In the past the time factor had always 
been on Great Britain’s side, and the threats had been directed against 
the outposts of the Empire rather than against the Mother country. 
In wars of the future the outposts of Empire might suffer not from 
direct action but because the heart of the Empire was so vulnerable to 
attack. 


A MEMBER said that his reaction to the question of the air menace 
was that the effect of attack by bombers on the civil population was 
considerably over-exaggerated ; he was not convinced that the attempt 
to create a general fear in the mind of the population had succeeded 
in those parts where actual warfare had taken place, and he doubted 
whethei a sudden air attack over London, wiping out a section of the 
city and leaving the population in a state of panic, would completely 
put the country out of action. Nothing had been said about the 
organisation of counter-attack. 


Mr. A. G. Litas also thought the effect of air-attack had been 
exaggerated; as bombs nearly always missed, one got used to them 
after a time. There was a tendency for writers to spread the idea 
of panic about air attack, and this was exactly the sort of propaganda 
most welcomed by Hitler and Mussolini; the one thing they wanted 
was to make the British afraid. Surely such writers ought to try to 
put the fear of God into Germany and Italy, not into their own people. 


Arr-COMMODORE CHARLTON said that he wished he could. 


Mr. LtAs said that if it were possible to build up a system of 
collective security by co-operation with others on the Continent who 
had not much use for either of those potential enemies, then use could 
be made of frontiers and aerodromes a great deal nearer Berlin and 
Rome than the Norfolk coast. Poland was allied to France, and would 
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be in any general war; the Polish frontier was very near to Berlin, so 
was the Czech frontier. If air power was going to be the decisive factor 
in any future war, it was essential as soon as possible to try to rebuild 
the system of collective security which the existing Government was 


trying to pull down. 


Mr. J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD drew attention to the importance to 
Germany of the industrial area between Cologne and Miinster which 
was vital as an armament centre and to the whole German economy. 
This area was quite as important as Berlin, and fairly accessible from 
Great Britain, especially if she did not refrain from crossing Belgium, 
and she might be better upholding the spirit of her treaties if she did 
fly over it. Then there was a second area west of Nuremburg where 
light industries were centred, particularly the machine-gun, aeroplane 
and motor-car industries; this was easily approached from Alsace and 
Lorraine. And a third area, the extremely important modern centre 
of German armaments between Magdeburg, Halle and Leipzig, was 
dangerously affected by collaboration between the French and 
Czechoslovakians. The vulnerability of this centre was responsible 
for a great deal of the talk in Germany regarding the necessity of dealing 
with Czecholosvakia. The alarm which must be felt by Germans 
should be remembered when there was talk of panic in London. One 
of the speakers in the discussion had spoken as if Great Britain were 
fed from London; that was nonsense. She was fed from Liverpool 
and Bristol, and need not depend on London at all. He thought the 
lecturer had put too much emphasis on vital statistics regarding men 
and too little on the capacity to produce machine-guns, rifles and field 


artillery. 


THE DowaceER LaDy NUNBURNHOLME supported the lecturer’s 
contention that the effect of bombing civilians was very great. During 
the War she herself had been in twenty-seven air raids and had lived 
in a provincial town which had been very severely bombed and she had 
seen the effect. ' Thousands of people trekked into the fields every 
night and hundreds of women and children died of pneumonia; many 
professional people who could afford it gave up their houses in the 
town and lived outside. 


WINnG-CoMMANDER A. S. W. Dore said that it was the inaccuracy 
of the bomb which created panic. Although a military objective 
might be aimed at, it was generally the civilian who was hit. The 
recent evacuations in Shanghai and in Spain contradicted the argu- 
ment that the effect of aerial attack on civil population was small. 

In reply to the speaker who suggested that the Air Force was in 
its dotage, he mentioned the flight from Edinburgh to London in 
forty-eight minutes. 


Miss NEsTI SANDERS said that the speaker had demonstrated that 
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so-called parity was unsafe as a standard for defence. Even on this 
basis, had anyone any real idea as to the size of the German air force 
or its potential air strength? For years German commercial air lines 
had been subsidised by their Government, as they all ran at heavy 
losses. Recently she had been told by an English technician, retired 
from the British Army, that he had been shown in one of the big 
Lufthansa machines at Croydon Aerodrome the place and fittings 
already arranged in the nose of the machine to carry bombs, so that 
it would take very little time to convert such commercial machines 
into bombers. The same technician had shown her a copy of a letter, 
refused by The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post in December 1937 
(because the press did not want to put the wind up people in Great 
Britain), in which he had given the estimated figure of German military 
aircraft as five thousand machines during 1937, compared with Great 
Britain’s official figure of 1540, and had made a further probable 
estimate that Germany had over twenty thousand aircraft suitable for 
military purposes, not all of the latest type, but even the least up to 
date effective when the enemy defence had been broken. Granted that 
parity was unsafe to rely on, was not Great Britain aiming at much 
too low a figure even on a parity basis? Would the lecturer also say 
something about anti-aircraft guns? She had been told, curiously 
enough by a German, that Great Britain had the most powerful in the 
world. 


QuEsTION: Was not the effectiveness of air power as a weapon 
for creating an effect on the civil will very much linked up with the 
use of gas? The absence of striking effect in China and Spain might 
be due to the fact that gas was not being used. 


Mr. H. J. BAXTER asked what would be a proper constructive air 
policy for Great Britain to pursue. The lecturer had shown that air 
parity could not be relied upon; whatever the relative strength of air 
forces, Berlin would still remain twice as far from England as London 
was from Germany. 

One speaker had suggested that attention should be directed 
towards endeavours to frighten the German people rather than people 
in Great Britain; those responsible for propaganda in Germany were 
doing this themselves, and for several years past newspaper articles 
had emphasised the horrors of bombing likely to come upon them as 
a result of air attacks by Great Britain or France. In 1937 the main 
part of a news item was the air pageant at Hendon, and the vast 
numbers of aeroplanes shown on the screen obviously impressed the 
audience with alarm. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield) said that the 
corollary to the lecturer’s argument—that nothing could prevent the 
bomber from reaching its objective—was that every country which 
suffered from the disadvantage of position was completely at the 
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mercy of an opponent holding that advantage; there was presumably 
nothing for the former to do but to submit and do what it was told. 

He himself was not so despondent. The lessons of the history of 
war were that every new development tended to provoke a reaction 
and so to bring its antidote into being. To take, for instance, the 
Russo-Japanese position quoted by the lecturer. The Japanese 
retaliation for a bombing attack on Tokyo could not, as Air-Commodore 
Charlton had clearly demonstrated, be an attempt to bomb Moscow. 
Recognising that fact, might not Japan make her objective the fighting 
forces of the enemy, and devote all her energies and ingenuity to 
devising effective means to that end, so as to provide effective defence 
against bombing attack at home? 

That consideration was also applicable nearer home. The 
conclusion from past studies of war—albeit two-dimensional war 
only—was that for success, the true objective of armies and navies 
must be the armed forces of the enemy. Was it definitely established 
that that general conclusion was really invalid to-day? To accept 
without question the assertion that the bomber could always get 
through, and therefore to make no effort to evolve and develop methods 
of preventing it getting through, was a council of despair. 


Atr-COMMODORE CHARLTON, in answering General Fuller’s doubts 
about the attack on the civil will, said that Madrid offered a good 
example of conditions like those in a medieval city continually being 
sacked, and the result had been to heighten the resistance of the 
population. But that had not happened in Shanghai or Barcelona, 
and the reason was that the inhabitants of Madrid were in a front-line 
position face to face continually with the facts of war, whereas the 
effect of air raids in the interior on cities which knew nothing of war 
was quite literally that of a bolt from the blue. 

He did not know how best to reply to Captain Acworth’s smashing 
assault; express trains might have gone as fast twelve years after 
Stevenson’s first train as they did now, but he doubted if they had 
dining-cars, a development comparable to that of bombing arrange- 
ments in modern aircraft. With regard to the victory in the air on 
Germany’s blackest day, his whole purpose had been to show that 
where air power was concerned, no lessons should be deduced from the 
happenings of the last or even contemporary wars. 

The speaker who had doubted whether the civil will could be 
attacked in the way described had been largely answered by a sub- 
sequent speaker. There was incontrovertible evidence that the 
effect on London’s civil will during the Great War had been very great 
indeed. Bombs had frightened Londoners to such an extent that a 
quarter of a million people would go down into the Underground Tube 
accommodation without any air-raid warning, just because it was a 
moonlight night and they anticipated an attack. 

He agreed that the antidote to the ills he had described would 
be collective security; in view of Great Britain’s geographical 
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disadvantage, there was no hope from the air point of view except in 
that way. Without collective security the British Empire was in 
very grave danger of ceasing to exist. 

With regard to the doubt whether attack on Berlin would be more 
important than attack on the German industrial districts, the idea 
of air power was to deal a knock-out blow from the very first; an 
attack on industrial districts would not have that effect, because every 
country had reserve stocks of material specially calculated to with- 
stand such blows. If the capital city was not reduced by bombard- 
ment, then the slower process would be adopted of attacking 
industrial regions. 

It was a matter of guesswork whether the standard aimed at was 
approaching or exceeding that of the air power it was hoped to equal ; 
if there were an agreement, as in the case of navies, one would have to 
rely on the integrity of the other countries in observing their obligations. 

With regard to the accuracy of anti-aircraft guns, a shell would 
take fifteen to eighteen seconds to reach a height of about fifteen to 
eighteen thousand feet; modern aircraft were so fast that they could 
change altitude or put two or three miles between them and the rendez- 
vous. Anti-aircraft guns might produce excellent results, but it would 
be by luck. 

As to whether the future would produce some antidote in course 
of time to balance the insuperable disadvantage of geographical 
position, he was completely at a loss to say. 








THE FUTURE IN FRANCE: DIFFICULTIES 
IN THE WAY OF NATIONAL UNION? 


PROFESSOR PAUL VAUCHER 


THE title of this paper suggests that I am going to make 
prophecies. The most I can hope to do, however, is to analyse 
the present situation and to investigate the possible develop- 
ments latent init. It is easy to guess what questions you would 
like me to answer. You will wish to know whether France is 
going to be successful in the attempted rehabilitation of her 
finances. You will also wish to know what decisions she will be 
called upon to make in the domain of foreign relations. I do 
not feel myself qualified to venture into the financial sphere, 
especially in the presence of the Chairman. I shall therefore 
limit myself to describing the present state of affairs in our 
internal politics, for in my op.nion there will be no salvation, 
either financial or national, without national union. 

I imagine you can hardly do otherwise than view with sur- 
prise and anxiety developments in France at the present day. 
You had grown accustomed to believe that in spite of ministerial 
instability—perhaps even because of it—there were in Trance 
hidden forces, possibilities of coalition, and exceptional powers 
of recovery, and that miracles would happen at the moment 
when they became necessary. You saw something of the kind 
take place in 1914 and in 1926, under the pressure of external 
aggression and of financial danger. But since then you wit- 
nessed in 1934 an attempt at recovery which was neither com- 
plete nor decisive, and in March of this year you saw the failure 
of an attempt at union. Does this mean that something has 
changed? Have new circumstances intervened which make 
the repetition of such miracles more difficult ? 

The French people have not, in fact, lost their traditional 
common sense, nor their patriotism, nor even their readiness to 
work. But the problem to-day is a much more complicated 
one than that which was so quickly and satisfactorily solved in 
1926. The present crisis in France is not a recent phenomenon 
dating from the advent of the Front Populaire. It began in 


1 Translation of an address given at Chatham House on Wednesday, May 
11th, 1938, with the Hon. George Peel in the Chair. 
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1932, and was going on during the whole period covered by the 
previous Parliament. It is well to recall that at the beginning 
of the crisis the monetary factor was decisive. The French did 
not grasp this fact, and thus, though they made a very con- 
siderable effort, which is now too often forgotten, they met 
with no success. Since 1936 the principal cause of weakness 
has been social disorder. The keynote to-day is thus not 
so much confidence as production. Confidence and production 
are, of course, closely allied. But production, even more than 
confidence, demands active co-operation on the part of the 
whole country. Confidence is in a way a passive attitude and 
one which, ultimately, need only be adopted by people who 
have some financial resources, more especially by subscribers to 
Treasury Bonds. 

Many people in France have misunderstood the fundamental 
. causes of this long crisis and have failed to grasp its lesson. 
The lesson, nevertheless, is before their eyes. It lies in the 
career of the Front Populaire. But a great many French people 
have ignored the significance of that career. They believed that 
they were witnessing a vast conspiracy, a plot set in motion, I 
need hardly say, by the Communist Party. Whatever the réle 
of that party may have been, it is obvious that the Front Popu- 
laire is a mass movement the wide appeal of which is not to be 
explained by a mere plot. The success of the Front Populaire 
is the outcome of all the disappointments of the post-War period, 
plus six years of economic crisis. It constitutes a two-fold 
protest against the impotence of Parliament and the impotence 
of the anti-Parliamentary Leagues, which are as ineffective as 
Parliament and more dangerous. When one has grasped the 
real significance of the Rassemblement Populaire, one is in a better 
position to tackle the problem which lies before France to-day— 
namely, the problem of bringing the Front Populaire to an end 
and replacing it by national union : a problem of social psychology 
rather than of technique, for it is a case rather of re-assimilating 
a popular movement than of exposing a revolutionary plot or 
breaking up a political coalition. 

This is how the problem has presented itself to Monsieur 
Blum since 1936, and I should be surprised if he had interpreted 
it in any other way. Convinced Socialist though he is, I do not 
think he can ever have thought that his Government would be 
able to transform itself into a Socialist Government. He is 
much more of a psychologist than a financier, and his work 
presents a curious mixture of psychological truths and financial 
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heresies. He may have believed that the strength of a psycho- 
logical movement would produce economic recovery, but he cannot 
have been in doubt as to whether a period of social progress 
would be followed, according to the usual French tradition, by 
a period of pause and consolidation. In his revolutionary policy 
a desire for consolidation is very readily discernible. 


Let us consider this problem of national union from the 
parliamentary point of view, but taking care to bear in mind 
the country as a whole over and above its Parliament. Two 
solutions are being discussed at present. The first would be 
to detach the Radical Party from the Socialist Party in order 
to form a majority of the Centre. The Opposition parties, a 
considerable portion of the bourgeoisie, have for two years held 
the belief that they were about to succeed in detaching the 
Radicals from the Socialists. The Radical Party has frequently 
shown anxiety and fear with regard to its Socialist allies. But 
it has not deserted them, and its fidelity may seem surprising. 
As a matter of fact this is no new question; it has existed in 
France for the last thirty-five years. Throughout the whole of 
the present century the Radicals have been very nearly 
always allied to the Socialists. It has often been said that 
the alliance was of a purely electoral character and was not 
based on any common programme. But it would be a strange 
thing if the French electorate had lent itself for, so long to a 
comedy, an electoral intrigue carried on at its expense. It is 
wiser to admit that more serious reasons for an alliance between 
the Socialists and the Radicals were already in existence. 

There is, however, a new factor. The Radicals, who up till 
the present were numerically the strongest party, have now taken 
the second place. The Socialists have gained more seats than 
they, and, in combination with the Communist seats, a very 
dangerous grouping has formed itself, on the side on which the 
Radicals have always feared attack. Will the Radicals now 
turn towards the Centre? 

It is necessary at this point to look at the composition of the 
present Chamber. Without overburdening you with statistics, 
suffice it to say that in 1936 the movement towards the Left 
became so pronounced that it was no longer possible to obtain 
a majority of the Centre. A government which is threatened 
by the Socialists must obtain the co-operation or the support of 
the Right. I do not want to lead you into the labyrinth of small 
parliamentary groups. So I will merely mention that among 
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those groups which are opposed to the Front Populaire, two 
have a particular importance, and stand out both by reason of 
their own strength and because the other neighbouring parties 
tend to group themselves round them. One of these two parties, 
under the leadership of Mousieur Flandin, has always aimed at 
forming a coalition of the Centre. The other, under the leader- 
ship of Monsieur Marin, has worked towards a government of 
the Right. I do not think this description is an artificial over- 
simplification of the position. Now it is obviously more difficult 
to get the Radicals to approach the Right than the Centre. 

But any such attempt comes up against an obstacle which is 
even more insurmountable. People do not always realise what 
transformations have taken place in French society since the 
War. Economic developments, the progress of large-scale 
industry, the decline of the “‘ petite bourgeoisie ’’ have all had 
their repercussions on political life. The parties of the Right 
and of the Centre have become, much more than was previously 
the case, the organs of economic groups. How then can they 
ally themselves with the Radical Party? The Radical Party is 
the most democratic of all the parties. It is not Socialist, 
although it contains elements which tend more and more in a 
socialistic direction and form, so to speak, an “‘ advance guard.” 
But the Radicals in France have always relied chiefly upon the 
support of the humbler citizens, artisans, peasants, petty officials 
and ‘‘ petits bourgeois,” who are to-day threatened by big 
business. In the struggle against the Front Populaire the pro- 
found divisions which separate the large-scale from the small- 
scale employer are a most important factor. It is understand- 
able that the Radical Party should feel some surprise and 
distrust at finding itself courted to-day by its enemies. Its 
two leaders, Monsieur Daladier and Monsieur Chautemps, were 
formerly the object of violent attacks for the part attributed 
to them in the riots of February 6th, 1934, and in the death of 
Monsieur Prince, and in certain circles in Paris they were even 
respectively allotted the sobriquets of ‘‘ the mass murderer’’ and 
“the individual murderer.’’ They now find themselves treated 
as saviours by their former accusers. 

Without allowing ourselves to be too much surprised by such 
volte-faces, let us try to understand the significance of the offer 
of collaboration which has been made to the Radicals. They 
have been asked to co-operate towards the economic rehabilita- 
tion of the country—and that is all very well. Their support is 
asked in order to fight the Socialists—and that is a good deal 
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more difficult. They are being asked to contribute towards the 
construction of an economic society in which the principles that 
guide them and the social groups they represent would be hard 
put to it to find a place. The Conservatives may be right in 
wishing to concentrate the whole attention of the country on 
economic problems; but to sacrifice politics to economics, and 
ideologies to interests, would be, for any political party in France, 
and especially for the Radical Party, tantamount to committing 
suicide. 


The second solution proposed for the parliamentary problem 
would consist of absorbing the Socialists into a national coalition 
while separating them from the Communists. Since the War 
the Socialists and Communists have carried on a violent struggle. 
There are very lively causes of disagreement between them. But 
would they be prepared to fight each other ? 

In 1936 they joined together in the same Trades Unions. 
Within the Trades Unions the struggle for the extension of their 
rival influences still goes on and, while it may not be possible to 
know exactly what the result will be, it is, nevertheless, apparent 
that the Communists have succeeded, particularly in Paris and 
its surroundings, in gaining much ground at the expense of 
their Socialist comrades. But it is difficult to see how they 
could break their alliance. This is all the more serious because 
Trades Unionism, which until the War kept out of political 
life, has throughout the post-War years, and especially since 
1936, claimed to influence and even to direct the actions of 
politicians. 

Moreover, surprising as it may seem, the Communists in 
France to-day have grown greatly in wisdom. It is Hitler’s 
doing rather than Stalin’s. No doubt they have received different 
directions from Moscow, but it would be wrong to put down as 
mere manoeuvring or tactics their preoccupation with national 
defence and their ardent professions of patriotism. I do not 
believe that manceuvres and tactics produce any very great 
effect in our democracies, and, as a historian, I find it quite 
natural to see my revolutionary compatriots taking up the 
cudgels for the defence of French democracy just as the Jacobins 
did in the French Revolution. Be that as it may, the Com- 
munists of to-day are moderates, and are denounced as such 
by other extremists who often pass unnoticed outside France. 
There are, as a matter of fact, in France to-day a considerable 
number of small committees or leagues which claim allegiance 
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to Lenin, Trotsky or the Fourth International and which declare 
themselves anti-Stalinists. Their influence is greater than their 
small resources suggest. It would be greater still if they were 
not, fortunately, deeply divided among themselves, united only 
by their hatred of the Communist Party. On the other hand 
they seem to be in close relations with a group of the Socialist 
Party, the so-called ‘‘ Revolutionary Left.’’ It is worth noticing 
that the latest strikes were the work, not of the Communists, 
but of those other associated groups. In these circumstances it 
is no easy matter to effect a separation between the Socialists 
and the Communists. It would be impossible to do so without 
breaking the unity of the Socialist Party, which, despite opposing 
tendencies within ifself, has continued to be strongly disciplined. 


Pressure of outside events is really what is needed to force 
a solution of the parliamentary problem whose difficulties I have 
just outlined to you. It is obvious that such events are taking 
place to-day. In the middle of March the destruction of Austria 
very nearly brought about the reconciliation of the French 
people. Let us recall the conversation which took place at that 
time between Monsieur Blum, who was charged with the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet, and Monsieur Flandin, who was speaking in 
the name of the Opposition parties. Monsieur Blum proposed 
“national union centring round the Front Populaire.’’ Mon- 
sieur Flandin’s reply took the form of four questions. He took 
the four main articles of the Communist programme—two deal- 
ing with foreign policy in relation to Spain and Italy, and two 
dealing with internal policy, with finance and with the social 
laws. He demanded that on these four points Monsieur Blum 
should declare himself to be in opposition to the views held by 
the Communists. This was tantamount to excluding the Com- 
munists from the national reconciliation. In my opinion, and 
this view is shared by many Frenchmen of all parties, Monsieur 
Flandin was making a grave mistake. Was it wise to exclude 
from the nation, to denounce as outsiders, the Communists— 
one and a half million voters—who were offering to defend their 
country when danger threatened? Was it not lacking in political 
sense to provoke them to fight rather than to accept their co- 
operation in the hope of being able to guide and control their 
actions? It would have been easily understandable if Monsieur 
Flandin had declared Monsieur Blum to be badly qualified to 
act as leader of a Cabinet of union. But that is not what he 
did. It is also easily understandable that the Opposition may 
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have feared lest, in agreeing to participate in a Government 
formed, so they were told, “‘ around the Front Populaire,’’ they 
might seem to be capitulating to the Front Populaire. But in 
French politics, I might almost say in all democratic govern- 
ments, formule and professions of faith have a significance which 
a little political experience teaches one to appreciate and not to 
exaggerate. 

What was needed was that the Front Populaire should change 
its methods and turn aside somewhat from its course. Why 
did not the Opposition accept this réle? It is the duty of the 
so-called ruling classes to rule. 


In April a financial crisis provided a new reason for national 
union. But the Government in power at present is not yet a 
national government. The Socialists refused to take part in it, 
and Monsieur Daladier confined himself, apart from his own 
party, to asking for the co-operation of certain representatives 
of the Centre. It is true that he chose them chiefly from among 
members who, contrary to the opinion of Monsieur Flandin, 
were in favour of a coalition with the Socialists. It is also true 
that when Monsieur Daladier presented himself before the 
Chambers nearly the whole Parliament voted in his favour. But 
Monsieur Chautemps had already had the same experience in 
January, and yet he did not succeed in staying in power long. 
In both these cases the parties which supported these two Govern- 
ments did so in order to bring them over to their side, and not 
to leave their adversaries the means of gaining a preponderant 
influence over the Government. The predominant tendency of 
the Daladier Cabinet is indicated by the presence in the Finance 
Ministry of Monsieur Marchandeau, who seems to have been 
chosen for this post not so much for his technical competence as 
because of the confidence placed in him by certain leaders of 
banking and industry. Monsieur Marchandeau, who belongs to 
the Right Wing of the Radical Party, is best known in France 
for the really remarkable work which he did as Mayor of Rheims 
after the War. 

Although Monsieur Daladier is certainly anxious to realise 
a wide coalition, he found himself thus compelled first of all to 
make the experiment that Monsieur Flandin expected. With 
the support of the Centre Parties and that of the Senate, his 
Government aims at re-establishing social order and averting 
the financial crisis. If he should succeed, the French bour- 
geoisie which supports him could then gain the adherence of the 
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working class, which would profit by the improvement in business 
to free itself from the tyranny imposed upon it by the Trades 
Union leaders. The country would thus be saved not by a truce 
between the parties, but by the services of an energetic minority 
whose victory over Socialism would put it in a position to effect 
national union. 

Is this programme in a fair way to being realised? Monsieur 
Daladier has succeeded in putting an end to the dangerous strikes 
that were going on, and he at once managed to bring back to 
France some 3 milliards of exported capital. Parliament, 
in giving him full powers, left him free to try his luck. But 
the country has not had the feeling that it was receiving a 
vigorous impulse. It expected to be told how the social laws 
voted by the Front Populaire were to be adapted to the necessities 
of national production. It was waiting to hear what methods 
and sacrifices were to be adopted in order to effect financial 
rehabilitation. It has had to wait. The Government has only 
published a first batch of decrees, a first part—and that not the 
most important—of its reforms. The public fancied that they 
perceived that the members of the Government were not in 
agreement among themselves. The people may have feared that 
their leaders, paralysed by disagreements, would allow themselves 
to expect salvation to come from a simple and, so to speak, 
automatic revival of confidence. Finally, they witnessed a new 
devaluation, and the pressure exerted upon the franc made it 
difficult for them to believe that this devaluation was actually a 
strategical retreat, a manceuvre voluntarily conceived and executed. 

The uneasiness thus created did not, however, destroy the 
general goodwill. It merely seemed to strengthen the opinion 
of all those who hold the view that if it is to succeed and to 
possess the authority it needs, the Government should be trans- 
formed and should resolutely adopt the character of a government 
of national union. 

I have shown you what difficulties stand in the way of such 
a change. But it is an incontrovertible fact that the country 
wants it and understands the necessity for it. The dangers that 
threaten us render it necessary. I will now attempt to show 
you that those very dangers make possible its realisation. 


Let us consider in turn the main problems before us: on 
the one hand the financial and social questions, on the other 
hand the external situation. 

I can only deal briefly with the technical aspects of the 
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financial question. The French are asking themselves how far 
it is wise to have recourse to loans or taxes. Monsieur Blum 
did not think it possible, in view of the external situation, to 
launch a big loan, but he proposed a tax on capital, a tax very 
cleverly thought out so as not to be overwhelming, which, if it 
could be brought into effect, would produce 12 milliards. The 
present Finance Minister has so far only asked for less than 
4 milliards by means of raising the existing taxes, but he 
has launched a small loan with great success, and he is plan- 
ning a larger one. Lively discussion is to be expected on this 
question, but I do not believe that it will be impossible to arrive 
at an agreement. There is general agreement, moreover, as to 
the necessity of doing away with extraordinary budgets and of 
attacking the budget problem as a whole. Wider credit facilities 
and an extensive programme of public works are universally 
recognised as being indispensable for the recovery of business. 
The Government’s tariff policy has not yet been defined, although 
some lowering of tariffs is expected as a result of the devaluation. 
Finally, there is no opposition to expenditure on armaments. 
Moreover, it is important to realise—the fact is a vital one— 
that public opinion is no longer what it was at the beginning of 
the period of depression. During the period 1932-34 it was 
impossible to demand any considerable sacrifice from any one 
group of citizens without provoking the resistance of that group, 
and even the denunciation on their part of the privileged position 
of those citizens who were not affected. To-day the public 
seems to be more reasonable, or at any rate more passive. The 
attempts made this winter to stir up reciprocal jealousy between 
persons possessinga fixed income and those whose fate is dependent 
on economic fluctuations have met so far with complete failure. 
If we may view the financial problem, so to speak, from out- 
side, it is obvious to everyone that the charges on the budget 
are too heavy for the country, that they can only be reduced 
very slightly, and that consequently the thing to do is to try to 
strengthen and enrich the country itself. This can only be 
brought about by getting more work from the workers and more 
money from the capitalists. The two principal aspects of the 
problem are the re-establishment of the social order by “ regula- 
tion of the social laws,’’ and the restoration to France of exported 
capital. Both aspects are obviously essential, but both are 
equally difficult. There seems to be plenty of goodwill among 
the working classes. This goodwill manifests itself, for instance, 
by the development of that curious movement of “‘ professional 
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Trades Unions ”’ which were founded in 1936 under the initiative 
of employers for the purpose of resisting the claims of the C.G.T., 
but which could not have developed to their present extent if 
they had remained under the protection of the employers. 
Although their numbers have not been published as far as I 
know, one may conclude from the success they have obtained in 
the ‘‘ workshop delegates’’’ elections that they have reached 
considerable dimensions. One may therefore admit that an 
important part of the working class desires to free itself from 
the fetters that the C.G.T. wished to impose upon it. But the 
C.G.T. itself did not adopt an intransigent attitude with regard 
to the maintenance of the present social laws. We should not 
let ourselves be misled by the speeches of their leaders, which 
are always necessarily of a more or less combative turn. What 
they fear, and what they refuse to accept, is that all the responsi- 
bility for the crisis, and all the weight of recovery from it, should 
fall on the working classes. 

The maintenance of exported capital which escapes taxes 
and the losses involved in devaluation makes national recovery 
much more difficult, both morally and financially. It is estimated 
to-day that 15 milliards out of a total of 80 milliards have 
returned to France. That means that the movement is too big 
to be explained as mere speculators’ manceuvres, but it also 
means that success has not yet been achieved. I would merely 
say that it is in sight. If it were possible without compromising 
that success to get at the immoral and illicit profits which 
originated in this way, all social difficulties would be greatly 
reduced. But if nothing effective can be done in that direction, 
the ruling classes will have to exert a good deal of psychological 
understanding if they are to avoid discouraging the popular 
goodwill. In the work of “regulating the social laws,’’ what 
has sometimes been called the ‘‘ mysticism’’ of the working 
classes must be borne in mind; the formule which express it 
should be respected, and their aims and ideals should be pre- 
served when practical necessities prevent their realisation. There 
is a section of the French bourgeoisie which still does not fully 
realise this, but which thinks that a strengthening of the em- 
ployers’ authority would suffice to restore order. But I know 
that another section of the bourgeoisie does understand this. 


Turning to foreign affairs, we come to a sphere in which 
real progress has been made in the way of internal agreement. 
How shall I describe the state of mind of the French people? 
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Only a small minority inform themselves about foreign affairs, 
and reflect and form their own judgments. The worker is guided 
by a mixture of commonsense, courage and “ ideology.’’ He 
simplifies problems—which is not necessarily a bad method of 
solving them. His strong sympathy for democracies carries 
him away without his always realising the dangers that he runs. 
A considerable portion of the bourgeoisie remains silent—a 
silence born of ignorance and timidity. In explanation of this 
silence one must bear in mind the fact that most of the questions 
which have arisen since the War in the sphere of international 
relations, especially economic questions, were simply incom- 
prehensible to the average citizen. A great many people have 
got into the way of not expecting to understand. The policy 
adopted by several governments, a policy calculated to distract 
attention from questions which they would prefer not to tackle, 
has also served to encourage this laziness. Without going into 
the reasons behind this governmental attitude, one can at least 
take count of the disastrous effect which their policy has pro- 
duced upon the morale of the people. 

To-day, nevertheless, definite progress has been made. Many 
of those whose attitude I have just defined know that they are in 
the wrong, and that they cannot maintain that attitude. To 
put it on the lowest grounds, their laziness is no longer com- 
fortable. Two or three years ago the French used to carry their 
domestic quarrels into the sphere of foreign affairs. They do 
that much less nowadays. The admirers of Mussolini or Stalin, 
vociferous though they still may be in the press, are much more 
reserved in public. Since the crisis of March one may say that 
in many respects the country is on the alert and the French 
people are prepared to agree among themselves. 

The Franco-British solidarity is approved on all hands. The 
Anglophobes of 1935 have disappeared, and the only subject of 
discussion is to what extent we shall allow ourselves to be led 
by you or to lead you with us. 

Opinions regarding Spain and Italy are naturally strongly 
influenced still by social conditions and dissensions. I fancy, 
however, that a fairly general opinion is forming, somewhat on 
the following lines. Let us first consider the security of France. 
We must not let an enemy front establish itself on the Pyrenees 
and in the Mediterranean. In the present situation of Europe 
we must try if possible to reach an agreement with Italy. But 
we do so with some scepticism and with our eyes open, resolved 
not to let Italy take advantage of our weakness, and not to pay 
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for her neutrality or her co-operation by sacrificing the French 
position in North Africa or the independence of Spain. Many 
people in France would be glad to know whether the confidence 
shown in Great Britain that Spain will be finally liberated from 
foreign intervention rests on definite facts or intentions. 

As far as Central Europe is concerned, you know the definite 
undertaking which each of our successive governments has given 
with regard to Czechoslovakia. They have given rise to some 
public protests. An article by Professor Barthélemy in Le 
Temps, another article in Gringoire, caused some stir. The most 
significant fact to my mind, however, is that these protests 
have givcii rise to no widespread movement of opinion. When 
Monsieur Flandin appeared to wish to declare his views in this 
direction, his policy, described by his adversaries as a “ policy 
of abdication,’’ aroused no echo. No doubt many Frenchmen 
say among themselves, ‘‘ Must we fight for Czechoslovakia ? ”’ 
But at that point they stop, and their horror of war does not 
go so far as to make them try to hold the Government back. 
So they let the moment slip by when they could have done so. 
I think their hesitation can be explained in two ways. They 
know that a crisis with regard to Czechoslovakia would be quite 
a different matter from the Austrian crisis. There would be a 
struggle in which we could not avoid taking part. Moreover, 
the fate of the whole of Central Europe is bound up with the 
fate of Czechoslovakia. If Czechoslovakia were to collapse, 
Mittel-Europa would be realised, and France would then be 
subjected to a pressure so strong that she literally would not be 
able to breathe. 

Thus although the union of the French people has been 
retarded and is still hampered by the various causes which we 
have just examined, I think, nevertheless, we may conclude that 
it is in a fair way to becoming an accomplished fact, because the 
principal problems confronting them are problems on which the 
French can agree. On the Right one still finds too little realisa- 
tion of political necessities, on the Left too little understanding 
of economic necessities. But necessity imposes itself on all alike, 
and to that extent at any rate one may say that the situation is 
stronger than man. 


Summary of Discussion. 

QuEstTions: What was the difference between the Communists 
and the revolutionary groups mentioned by the lecturer? Also would 
he give some information on the contemplated tariff reform? Thirdly, 
was there a great growth of Fascism in France or not ? 
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What were the numbers of the Communists in the French Chamber, 
the Socialists, the Radicals and the remaining parties of the Centre? 


PROFESSOR VAUCHER replied that the Socialists numbered 156, 
the Communists 73, the Radicals 124, with another fifty members 
who usually followed the Radical Party, M. Paul-Boncour and his 
group. There was one big Centre group with eighty members, with 
some fifty other members following its lead. Then the Right Parties 
had one big group of 53 members in a total of some 89 members. 

The difference between the Communists and the Fourth Inter- 
national was very important with regard to mysticism. It con- 
stituted the difference between Stalin and Lenin. 

As regards the Fascist question, there had been large Fascist 
Leagues which had been very dangerous, but they had not 
succeeded in uniting their forces, but had fought each other bitterly, 
and apparently had lost all opportunity for the present. The largest 
League still claimed to have a great number of members, but maybe 
many of them just paid their subscriptions because they did not know 
where else to subscribe. 

The lecturer did not know very much about the question of tariff 
reform. He knew that the Ministers were divided on the matter. It 
was a double problem. More money from tariffs was needed for the 
Budget, but on the other hand since the devaluation there was another 
aspect and the Government realised that this must lead to some 
lowering of tariffs and that something must be done to increase and 
restore international trade. Profits could only be made by lowering 
prices and increasing exports. 


Miss NEsTI SANDERS said that she thought that there had been 
a great change in France since 1935, and particularly since 1936. 
She had been there during the last autumn, and had heard from both 
English and French friends that the strength of the Front Populaire 
had been much weakened and that the type of thing which had 
happened in 1936, when the French police had arrested people for 
singing the Marseillaise and joined with people singing the Red Flag, 
could no longer take place because the feeling of the general public 
in France was too strongly opposed to it. Also she had heard that 
the Centre and Right were getting stronger. Motoring near Paris 
one might see the sign of the clenched fist, but further out in the 
countryside Communist meetings had been broken up with pitchforks 
by the peasants themselves. 

The speaker considered that for some years past the Right Wing 
and Centre in France had become so much afraid of Bolshevism and 
the extremism of the Front Populaire that this had weakened their 
ideas on foreign policy. They had become definitely less afraid of 
Hitler and Germany than of revolution and Communism in their 
own country. 


PROFESSOR VAUCHER said that he was in full agreement with the 
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last point made by the last speaker, and considered that this state 
of affairs had done a great deal of harm, because through concentrating 
on the danger from Communism people had lost sight of the much 
more serious danger, from many points of view, but especially because 
France was the neighbour of Germany. Speaking on the radio on 
March 13th, M. Reynaud had said that it was not M. Stalin who was 
entering Vienna. 

He had never heard of the police arresting people for singing the 
Marseillaise. During the days of the Front Populaire the Marseillaise 
had regained its character as a patriotic song of a revolutionary 
country and it had been very popular. The Front Populaire had 
certainly been weakened, but those who for the last two years had 
prophesied its immediate death had minimised the strength of the 
mystic in politics. There had been a very strong streak of mysticism 
in the Front Populaire. That was why, in spite of economic factors, 
it had lasted so long, and why it must still be dealt with. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTZzOV said that having spoken with members of the 
C.G.T. and persons connected with industry, he felt that the Front 
Populaire had been a social and economic movement amongst the 
working class in order to obtain those conditions which had been 
arrived at over a period of thirty years in Great Britain. Naturally 
anything accomplished at such a great speed could not help being 
done too quickly and going too far. But the ideas behind it had 
been good, and it would be dangerous for the masses behind the 
C.G.T. to get the idea that these reforms were being combated. 

It was probable that the franc was now considerably under value, 
and if it were to find its place with other currencies, prices inside 
France would have to rise unless the other currencies moved at the 
same time. If prices did rise very much, would not the working 
classes think that this was a subtle attack on their achievements, 
and might there not then be a recurrence of the passive and active 
resistance to financial reform and reconstruction which had taken 
place hitherto? Might not the advantages of devaluation, which in 
fact was a capital levy, be lost by the disadvantages of its repercussions 
amongst the working classes ? 


PROFESSOR VAUCHER replied that Parliament had passed a Bill 
by which there was to be a sliding scale, so that whenever the cost of 
living increased to beyond a certain level, then all collective agree- 
ments must be renewed. On the other hand, the classical way for a 
devaluation to proceed decently was to give some time before the rise 
in the cost of living really became equivalent, and so destroy the 
effects of the devaluation. Meanwhile there was a hope that the 
general state of business would be more satisfactory, so that it would 
be possible to increase the wages in the proportion necessary when 
the cost of living really did increase. The working classes were quite 
prepared to demand and insist upon a rise in wages when the cost 
of living really rose, and this would create difficulties. 
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The question was one for the future. The lecturer would only 
say that the general attitude of Frenchmen had changed from that 
of 1932-34, when every one had been determined personally not to 
suffer from any new steptaken. There was the question of the relation- 
ship between the official who had a fixed wage or pension and the 
working classes. Attempts had been made during the past winter 
to excite feelings of hostility between them, but both of them realised 
that to fight each other would be quite fatal. The lecturer hoped 
that there would be a large proportion of the working class who would 
co-operate in the kind of mechanism which he had described for the 
common interest. 


Mr. W. P. MorreELt asked whether the lecturer thought that the 
moderation of the Communist Party was genuine, or whether it was 
merely tactical. Had they given up the idea of converting the whole 
of France to Communism, or were they hoping to permeate the Front 
Populaire, at least the Socialists, with their Communistic ideas? 
Secondly, was there any truth in the assertion, often made, that 
French politicians were often corrupt ? 


PROFESSOR VAUCHER replied that he could give a long list of im- 
portant politicians who were perfectly honest. On the other hand, 
he could also omit a certain number of names. The general con- 
dition of French politics was such that undoubtedly some members 
of Parliament were inclined to use their influence to make money in 
different ways. The most frequent case was that of the member of 
Parliament who was also a barrister. This, however, applied much 
more to politicians of lower rank than to the leaders. There might 
be a few cases of leaders where one wondered how they got or kept 
their money, but again one might be surprised because the honest M. 
Briand had had a very queer way of keeping his money in a drawer 
instead of in a bank, and drawing it out as he needed it, and when 
he had died he had left very little. The type of gossip which there 
had been on the subject had, however, done a great deal of harm. 

The history of the Communist Party in France and all their litera- 
ture led one to disbelieve their sincerity. They seemed to have a 
way of distorting facts to suit their own case, and the way in which, 
under the guise of friendship, they had tried to suppress the Socialists 
had been most suspicious. However, in the speeches of their leaders 
concerning the Jacobins, and the stand against Fascism and Hitlerism 
and their support of national defence—in all this they were probably 
quite genuine. It was a tactical move, which at the same time was 
probably genuine. It was often difficult to say exactly what, in a 
situation, was genuine and what was tactics. 


THE Hon. GEORGE PEEL (in the Chair) said that the lecturer had 
described with great sympathy the possibilities of a national govern- 
ment in France, while dealing with the difficulties in its way in a most 
masterly fashion. He would like to raise the question as to whether, 
in present circumstances, it was not really safer for France to operate 
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under her present system of government instead of under a system 
of national government. The cause of the fall of the successive 
governments since the War had been the economic situation. This 
situation was now tending to get worse, and therefore if a national 
government were formed and all the Ministerial eggs were placed in 
one basket, and then that Government failed, might this not be more 
dangerous than the present situation? The present Government was 
very able. It had been given the power to decree laws so as to conduct 
and restore the finances of France until the end of July. 

The national income of France was, according to the official figures, 
250 milliards, and the Government had stated that the amount taken 
from the pockets of the people was 100 milliards—4o per cent. of 
the total income, an almost impossible amount to ask a nation to pay. 
The speaker mentionéd this in support of his contention that perhaps it 
was safer for the present for France not to have a national government. 

Taking the expenditure of the present Government under three 
heads, national defence, the civil services and the national debt, how 
would a national government contract those expenses? It would not 
contract expenses on armaments. The expenses of the Civil Service 
might be cut down, but it would be difficult, and would really depress 
the standard of living of the French people. The national debt could 
only be dealt with further by either continuing devaluation or cutting 
down the amount being paid at present, say from 4 per cent. to 2 per 
cent. Why should a national government be better able to devaluate 
the franc than the present Government? They had already done it. 
They were keeping down the interest on the national debt as much 
as possible. A national government might come in, but it might very 
quickly be destroyed by the economic forces of the time. Therefore 
might it not be better for France to remain as she was at present? 


PROFESSOR VAUCHER said that he had been impressed by the 
accurate and striking description of the financial position given by 
the Chairman, but he did not quite agree with him on the political 
issue. It was possible for a government other than a national govern- 
ment to devaluate the franc and even to reduce the interest on the 
national debt, but it was not so certain that any other type of govern- 
ment would be able to get a profit out of the operation, because 
devaluation must lead not only to a reduction of the national debt, 
but also to some kind of re-stimulation in the economic activity of the 
country, and in this one needed the collaboration of the whole people. 
Economic reform could only be accomplished with the active collabora- 
tion of the whole people in the form of work and sacrifice. Concerning 
what had been said about putting all the Ministerial eggs in one 
basket the French Parliament differed from the English Parliament 
in this respect, that in spite of the many Ministerial changes, 
they seemed to operate so that often the same man reappeared under 
another name and in another form, so that through this some way 
out of the disastrous position which had been foreseen might be found. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE SITUATION 
IN THE FAR EAST’ 


MONSIEUR ETIENNE DENNERY 


TuHE Far Eastern crisis has caused the French people great 
concern for two reasons: first, France has local interests in that 
part of the world; and secondly, most French people to-day 
realise how close is the link between the problems of the Pacific 
and the problems of Europe—fire may easily spread from one 
continent to the other. Together with the defence of its local 
interests, France, like Great Britain, has to deal with the more 
remote consequences of the present hostilities. The problem is 
again twofold: there is a regional problem; there is also a 
wider, more general problem. Though they are in fact closely 
connected, I shall deal with each: aspect separately. 


French interests in the Far East are important and numerous. 
Some are territorial, some are moral, some are economic, some 
strategic; some concern one of her colonies, some her relations 
with the two great Far Eastern countries: China and Japan. 

At the south-eastern corner of the Asiatic continent, at the 
border line of two great civilisations, Chinese and Indian, France 
has a territory of her own, French Indo-China. It is, in point 
of fact, a rather recent acquisition, for though French missionaries 
and some agents of the Company of India settled in French 
Indo-China more than two centuries ago, Indo-China became 
French only in the second part of the nineteenth century. During 
the reign of Napoleon III, France acquired the southern part of 
the peninsula, Cochin-China, and the Protectorate of Cambodia. 
After the war with China of 1883 to 1885, the Third Republic 
acquired the Protectorate of Annam and of Tonkin. 

The interest of France in this Asiatic colony has developed 
quickly in the last few years. The conquest of Indo-China was 
not at the time very popular amongst the French masses. 
Jules Ferry, the French Prime Minister who gave Tonkin to 
France, was overthrown by an overwhelming parliamentary 
majority on receipt of the false news of a military check. Ciemen- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on February roth, 1938; Mr. G, E, 
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ceau, who was then sitting on the extreme left side of the Assembly, 
had made one of the most violent speeches of his career, accusing 
Ferry of having been bribed by Germany to divert France from 
her European destiny. Nowadays, however, French public 
opinion has decided in favour of Jules Ferry. There has been, 
chiefly since the War, a rapidly growing interest in France in 
oversea territories, due partly to the fact that French people 
travel more than they did formerly; partly to the fact that the 
War made them realise more clearly the connection between the 
most remote parts of the world and France; and also to the fact 
that in this new world, which is every day driven further towards 
protection, the economic value of empires has increased. This 
has become true for the French as well as for the British Empire. 

Indo-China is probably, after North Africa, the colony in 
which the French are most interested. It is the most highly 
populated of French oversea territories. It affords the most 
varied resources. The market for French products is quickly 
increasing; Indo-China is to-day the third highest colonial 
customer of France, and her second highest colonial vendor. 
French investments in the colony have considerably increased ; 
the total amount of French investments made since 1890 in the 
colony is estimated at 25 billions of present-day francs (investment 
figures are, of course, always extremely doubtful), a large pro- 
portion having become nearly six times more valuable since 
the War than during the thirty preceding years. During the 
last year or two, chiefly since the devaluation of the franc, 
Indo-China has probably emerged more successfully from the 
depression than any other French colony. It is the only colony 
to show a balance of trade with foreign countries with considerable 
surplus. 

The interest of France in Indo-China is not only on economic 
grounds; the moral link has tightened. The question of intro- 
ducing Western civilisation in the territory is a great concern of 
French administration. Primary and secondary schools have been 
developed, together with university teaching. Notwithstanding 
the desire to introduce Western civilisation, it is the aim of French 
policy not to uproot the Asiatic tradition, mainly the Chinese 
culture. 

Indo-China is indeed, morally as well as materially, a kind 
of French headland in the Far East. Its strategic importance 
is beyond question. Its borders march in common with those of 
China for a long stretch, and Indo-China is thus most interested in 
the peace and prosperity of the neighbouring Republic. It is 
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an important port of call between-France and the Far East, 
and a great landing-place for the aeroplanes which connect 
France-and Hanoi with Shanghai in one week. There is a good 
possible naval base in Annam, at Camranh, where the fleet of the 
Russian Admiral Rodjestvensky stayed for some time on its 
voyage from Europe to the Far East during the Russo-Japanese 
War. Indo-China also offers to-day (and I shall refer to this later) an 
important continental means of access to China, through Yunnan. 

No responsible man in France, no political party, would 
agree to see France leave this French territory in Asia. 

France also has important interests in the two great Far 
Eastern countries, China and Japan. Her interests, both moral 
and economic, are far more important in China than in Japan. 
In fact, while Japan was still a closed land for foreigners, mutual 
influences were already strong between China and France. 
French missionaries have settled in the great Empire since the 
sixteenth century. In the eighteenth century, the philosophers, 
like Voltaire, or the Encyclopedists, sometimes great admirers 
of Confucianism, spread many ideas from the East in French 
society. Intellectual or cultural intercourse has become more 
frequent with time. Chinese students are amongst the most 
numerous from foreign countries in the French universities. 
French institutes have developed in Peking, Shanghai and 
Canton. Still more numerous are the missionary foundations. 
Since the Franco-Chinese treaty in 1844, soon after the end of the 
Opium War, France has been recognised by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as the Protector of Roman Catholic Missions in China. 

French economic interests are, again, greater in China than in 
Japan. Both France and Indo-China have some small trading 
intercourse with Japan; a trade agreement between Japan and 
Indo-China regulates commercial exchanges at a somewhat 
scanty level, and there is hardly one part of the French Empire 
where some Japanese product is not sold. Exports from the 
French Empire to Japan are, however, not numerous. Trade 
between Indo-China and China is more important, but is not on a 
large scale. After France, China is the best customer of Indo- 
China. And though France and Indo-China together account 
for only 5 per cent. of the total trade of China (five times less than 
the percentage of the British Empire), they are the fifth highest 
supplier of China and their fourth highest customer, coming as a 
customer just ahead of Germany. 

Nevertheless, French economic interests in China are less of 
a commercial than of a financial character. French investments 
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in China are important, reaching 5 or 6 billions in loans to the 
Chinese Government or business investments. As far as Govern- 
ment loans are concerned, France is the second highest creditor 
of China, creditor in fact for more than a quarter of the total 
amount. For business investments, France comes fourth— 
far behind Great Britain and Japan, nearly on a level with the 
United States. The investments are of two types: those made 
in the concession ports (Shanghai for the greater part), and those 
concerning railway construction, chiefly the Yunnan railway. 

More than 60 per cent. of French investments in China are 
located in the French concession in Shanghai. Nearly half of the 
French investments there are in land property, another half in 
business firms, such as transport, banking or town services. 
Nearly nine-tenths of Roman Catholic missionary property is 
in the French concession in Shanghai. The population of the 
concession has been steadily increasing; it nearly doubled from 
1925 to 1930, and is to-day over 500,000. The Yunnan railway, 
which joins Hanoi in Indo-China to Yunnan-Fu, the capital of 
Yunnan, was opened only a few years before the War. A million 
francs were invested in it. It has sometimes been said that it was 
mainly a political operation; the aims of the constructors were, 
in fact, mainly economic. Their principal intention was to open 
the rich provinces of Southern China to Western trade and to 
drive part of the traffic of Southern China to Northern Indo- 
Chinese sea-ports. This means of access is becoming increasingly 
important. General Chiang Kai-shek anticipated it a few years 
ago. Since 1936 he has steadily pursued the development of the 
means of communication between Central China and Yunnan. 
Chengtu, the present capital of China, was to be connected 
by railway to Yunnan and Indo-China. At the beginning 
of 1937, a deed was signed for the construction, with 
French investments, of a Chengtu-Chungking railway, and 
negotiations were conducted with syndicates of countries other 
than France for the construction of railways connecting Chung- 
king, Kueiyang and Yunnan-Fu. General Chiang probably 
thought that in the event of a sea blockade of China, quick 
communication between Central China and Indo-China would be 
necessary. Air lines already link Indo-China to Chengtu; 
Chinese air lines connect Chengtu and Yunnan-Fu and, since 
last December, a German line has been operating between 
Yunnan-Fu and Hanoi. The strategic importance of Yunnan 
has greatly increased. In fact, the central school for training 
air pilots is now located in Yunnan-Fu. 
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I have tried to indicate the real importance of French interests 
in the Far East. How far do these interests in China or Indo- 
China affect French policy in that part of the world ? 

As far as China is concerned, French interests have not always 
acted in favour of the country in which they were vested. After 
the War, political campaigns against unequal treaties, and against 
the privileges of the foreigners in the concessions, set the vested 
interests against Chinese Nationalism; then the spread of 
Communism in the Republic frightened them. In 1925 and 1926, 
even in Indo-China, people saw with apprehension the setting-up 
of Communist régimes in Southern China; they were suspicious 
about Communist propaganda in French Indo-China, through 
the Chinese from Southern China who settled in the French colony. 
In face of anarchy in China, Japan appeared to them as the 
champion of order, as the barrier against Communism, and even 
perhaps as one of the guarantors of the rights of foreigners. 
This idea was still current in 1932 among people in the Far East. 

Nowadays, however, things have changed. The Chinese 
Government has shown convincingly how strongly opposed to 
Communism it is. For the last four or five years it has directed 
all its efforts towards reconstruction, and these efforts have proved 
successful. On the other hand, Japanese invasion in China seems 
deeply to endanger the rights of the Westerners in that country. 

There is already in Shanghai a direct threat against French 
as well as British or American interests. A practical blockade 
exists in the great Far Eastern port, though war has not been 
declared between China and Japan. Shipping has become, in 
fact, most limited. The Japanese have obtained control of the 
Post Office; they have changed European for Japanese officials 
in the Customs administration; they have claimed all the rights 
formerly exercised by Chinese Governments, and friction has 
become more and more frequent between Japanese and Consular 
authorities. 

Many of the rights of Western nations are, it is true, still 
maintained. French authorities in Shanghai have shown real 
firmness. It was agreed, for instance, by the Japanese authorities 
that Japanese troops should only cross the French concession when 
they had received a pass from the French authorities, and when 
they were unarmed and escorted by French police. 

But will these rights be maintained in the future? The 
same question, I think, troubles both the French and the English 
residents in the concessions. Last November, General Matsui 
announced to the Press that Japan’s intention was to take over 
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from the Chinese Government its rights concerning foreign 
concessions in Shanghai. And Prince Konoye declared in Decem- 
ber that while China has long tried in vain to abolish extra- 
territoriality, Japan has already made this desire a reality in 
Manchukuo. 

Though the Japanese have perhaps no interest in ruining a 
town like Shanghai and the foreign trade of concession ports, 
Japanese economic aims in China might be fatal to Western 
economic interests. The idea of an economic bloc between 
Japan, Manchukuo and China, which seems to-day to be a slogan 
not only for the army, but also for business people in Japan, 
and has even been officially proclaimed as an aim, means nothing 
if not the end of the “ open door ” in China, and the direction by 
Japan of Chinese economic policy, without regard to the interests 
of foreigners. 

On all these questions, the French point of view is no doubt 
the same as the British. Not only are the representations 
of the Ambassadors of the two countries in Tokyo generally 
made on the same occasions and with the same objectives, 
but also the reactions of the people are the same on both sides. 

What are the consequences for Indo-China of the Far Eastern 
conflict ? 

Some years ago few Frenchmen would have thought that, in 
the very near future, the question of the security of Indo-China 
might arise. But to-day it has to be discussed. First, as I 
have mentioned, the geographical position of Indo-China has 
become strategically of greater importance, chiefly as providing 
continental access to Central China. To-day access to China is 
limited. The'ports of Northern and Central China are in the 
hands of the Japanese. Access through Hong-Kong is still free, 
but nobody knows for how long. Continental access through 
Turkestan means weeks and weeks of travel. Access through 
Indo-China has thus become very important indeed. But this 
new strategic importance of Indo-China is not without danger. 
The question of traffic in arms to China has already been greatly 
discussed. 

Arms traffic through Indo-China and the Yunnan railway 
was always subject to a licence from the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Colonies. In fact, before 
1937 few arms were licensed to pass through by the Yunnan 
railway. In October last the French Government decided that, 
while no embargo should be placed on arms from France to China, 
the only arms to be allowed over the Indo-China-Yunnan border 
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line should be those ordered before the conflict or at sea before 
October 12th. 

Our means of defending Indo-China by sea are not strong. 
The French fleet in the Pacific is small and scattered, since the 
Washington Treaty strictly limited the number and tonnage 
of large units. The question is open to discussion whether 
France, with her distant Empire, was wise to agree, under pressure 
from other Powers, to limit her high seas fleet to such an extent. 
There are, I think, no more than a few submarines and a few 
torpedo boats along the Indo-China coast. Along the China 
coasts two dreadnoughts, a few torpedo boats or submarines and 
some gunboats on the Yangtse form the whole French Far Eastern 
Fleet. Three cruisers, I think, have recently been sent from the 
home waters to cruise in this area. 

Indo-China is rather open to invasion from the sea. On the 
north-east, the island of Hainan directly controls the entrance 
to the gulf of Tonkin and the northern coast of Indo-China. 
Japanese aeroplanes or Japanese warships have recently more and 
more frequently been cruising in that region. 

And on the other side of Indo-China is Siam, where recently 
Japanese, and also German and Italian, influences have steadily 
grown at the expense of British and French influences. The 
economic influence of Japan and Japanese exports, for instance, 
have greatly increased in Siam since 1933. In the last two years 
arms orders from Siam to Japan and Germany, and orders for 
ships to Italy, have increased. It is true that last November 
Siam signed a new trade agreement and general convention with 
France, but Siam asked that all reference to the League of Nations 
should be dropped out of this agreement ; and the fact seems rather 
significant. There is no proof of a political understanding 
between Tokyo and Bangkok, but the influence of Japan is un- 
doubtedly growing in this small independent country, and Japan 
may sooner or later try to use this influence in favour of her 
policy of expansion. 

Will this Japanese policy be ambitious enough to lead the 
Japanese to attack Indo-China or other European colonies in south- 
ern Asia? Personally, I am rather doubtful about it, at least 
for the time being. The Japanese already have to sustain a 
military campaign in China which they probably did not expect 
to be as long and as hard. They have to keep reserves (and they 
are said to keep their best men) in case of a conflict with Russia. 
But nobody can guess what may be the reactions of an army 
which acts independently of the Government, of a navy which 
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wants to equal the army in successes and victories. The so- 
called Monroe doctrine with the slogan “ Asia to the Asiatic ” 
is rapidly spreading in Japan. And, even in the revised text 
of the interview which Admiral Suetsugu gave last November, 
one may read about “the liberation of coloured people, - who 
suffer in a wretched situation under the white men’s yoke.” 


Such a view of the question as that expressed in Admiral 
Suetsugu’s interview shows in itself that, for a country like 
France, the interests involved go far beyond a purely local setting. 

Having discussed the consequences of the present conflict 
for the regional interests of France, I should like to review 
shortly some of their consequences for the general lines of French 
foreign policy. 

Nobody will deny the close connection between the Far East 
and Europe. Even before the Great War, events in Asia had an 
immense influence upon events in the West. It is well known, 
for instance, that the British-Russian agreement in regard to 
Asia in 1907 made an entente for the two countries possible in 
Europe. Later, the Sino-Japanese conflict about Manchuria 
introduced the first important breach in the general organisation 
of the collective system which had been slowly built up since the 
War. 

The German-Japanese Anti-Communist Pact, which Italy 
recently joined, has in fact connected Far Eastern and European 
policies more closcly than ever. It has to a great extent brought 
Japan into Europe. It has also extended to Asia, in a large 
measure, the division of the European nations. Some people have 
said that the Franco-Soviet Pact was the first to extend to Europe 
the risks of a war in Asia. The Franco-Soviet Pact (the facts are 
recalled several times in the text of the Pact itself) would only 
apply in the event of an attack upon Russia from a European 
aggressor. It does not apply in the event of a conflict in Asia 
alone. 

It is difficult to gauge with accuracy what reality lies behind the 
Anti-Communist Pact, and how strong are the links between 
Japan, Italy and Germany. The latest signatory, Italy, seems 
to show the fervour of a neophyte in the matter, while Germany, 
driven towards Japan by her political affinity and towards China 
by her economic interests, has seemed, up to the present, much 
more hesitant. The Anti-Communist Pact, together with the 
general political grouping it implies, has given Japan, as well as 
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remote parts of the world, military, diplomatic or political 
offensives, directly or indirectly, against the interests of their 
diplomatic opponents. Those opponents would be compelled to 
yield or to divide their forces in a dangerous manner. No doubt 
the answer of France as well as of Great Britain to the threat 
against their interests in the Far East would have been much 
stronger if it had not been for the Mediterranean difficulties. 
However important the Far Eastern developments are to France, 
they cannot divert her from European difficulties and the Medi- 
terranean situation. 

But whatever these difficulties might be, France could, and I 
think would, agree to go as far as any other nation within the 
framework of collective action. A close understanding of the 
Western nations which are interested in the integrity of China 
would possibly have stopped Japan. As M. Lucien Romier 
recently wrote in a French newspaper, “‘ Yellow Peril comes from 
the White Man.” Lacking this general co-operation, an under- 
standing between the United States, Great Britain and France 
might have had some similar fruitful results. But coming after 
the Chicago speech of Mr. Roosevelt, the Brussels Conference 
disappointed French public opinion. French opinion had not, 
I think, actually realised the fact that the interest of American 
opinion in the Far East had greatly declined, that the Americans 
wanted to preserve their neutrality in the Pacific as well as in the 
Atlantic, and that the very fear of being obliged to give up 
neutrality in Europe, if they gave it up in the Far East, deterred 
them from action. American partial retirement from the Far 
East has upset the equilibrium of forces there in favour of Japan. 
During the nineteenth century the principal nations of Europe 
complained one after the other of what they called the policy of 
the Balance of Power pursued by Great Britain on the continent. 
But lacking the application of collective security, a policy of 
Balance of Power would be of great value in the Pacific. I must 
add, however, that whatever may have been the position of the 
United States during the last few months, action from America 
does not appear impossible. The American people, though 
sticking to neutrality, are not neutral at the bottom of their hearts. 
With regard to this possible action of the United States, French 
hopes are the same as those of Great Britain. I think that these 
hopes are not to be loudly expressed, because though American 
public opinion might move spontaneously, any appeal made 
from Europe would have an opposite result to the one desired. 
However, hopes of co-operation have been many times discreetly 
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expressed by British and French Governments. The communiqué 
which ended the meeting of Mr. Chamberlain and M. Chautemps 
proclaimed that in the Far East the two Governments were ready 
to co-operate with other countries similarly placed, to protect 
their rights and interests, and ‘“‘ to meet the obligation arising 
from international treaties relating to that part of the world.”’ 

This text, while containing prudent appeal to the United States, 
also implies Franco-British co-operation in the Far East. To-day 
the solidarity of British and French policy is not only a hope, 
it is a fact, one of the solid realities in the Far East, as elsewhere. 
The interests of France and of Great Britain are the same in the 
Pacific, as they are the same in the Mediterranean and in contin- 
ental Europe. France, like Great Britain, has to watch the security 
of its Far Eastern territories. Both countries are interested in 
the integrity of Chinese territory, in the ‘‘ open door ”’ in China, 
in the prosperity of the Chinese people. Neither country has 
any feeling of hostility towards the Japanese people. Only last 
spring, when there was a Foreign Minister in Japan who seemed 
to hold more friendly views towards China and the West, French 
people were still hoping for better relations between Britain and 
France on the one hand and Japan on the other. But since that 
time, Japan has decidedly chosen a course of violence. Japan 
has invaded China. And, beyond the wish to protect their interests 
in China, beyond their local rights, what links Great Britain and 
France is a still larger interest, the strong love of peace, a peace 
which can oily be attained through firmness and co-operation. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. G. E. Hubbard) asked what was Monsieur 
Dennery’s opinion, and opinion in France generally, as to the possi- 
bilities of Russian intervention? It was impossible to say what the 
end of the struggle between China and Japan would be, but it seemed 
far from unlikely that Japan would succeed in attaining at any rate 
a part of her aims in China. China might be unable to carry on resist- 
ance beyond a certain point; Chinese forces might be expelled from 
the maritime provinces, and Japan might establish in those provinces 
some sort of Government subordinate to herself. In that case Japan 
would presumably draw a very considerable access of strength from 
economic control of Chinese natural resources, and might achieve her 
ambition of establishing a base for heavy industries in North China, 
thus increasing her military power. That possibility must be faced. 
Would Japan then turn to her second line of expansion and become a 
very real danger to her neighbours in the south, Indo-China and 
Hongkong, and later the Netherlands East Indies and British colonial 
possessions in the Pacific? The question whether Russia was, or was 
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not, likely to interfere with Japanese plans was therefore absolutely 
essential to any consideration of the future. 


MonsIEuR DENNERY replied that he personally thought spontaneous 
Russian intervention was improbable in the near future; he did not 
think that Russia was prepared for conflict in the Far East, although 
she had done much to develop her military forces in the maritime 
provinces and along the northern borders of Manchukuo. It was 
quite true that Japan had kept her best reserves in Manchukuo with 
the idea of a war with Russia in mind, and such a war would be popular 
with the Army; the Navy would prefer war in the south. But the 
struggle with China was proving so much longer and more painful 
than the Japanese had anticipated when they started that the reserves 
she had kept in Manchukuo might be needed in China itself, and it was 
unlikely that Japan would start against a new country while that was 
the case. Russia would probably act if she felt that action would also 
be taken by others, 7.¢., collective action. 


QuEsTIon : If an advisory council on matters of common interest 
in the Far East were formed, would France, and possibly the United 
States, join that Council ? 


MonsIEuR DENNERY replied that he thought French people would 
be glad of any kind of collective co-operation in the Far East as else- 
where, advisory or active, and the United States, as a signatory of the 
Washington Treaty, could hardly refuse to take part in an advisory 
council, but the result of the Brussels Conference did not suggest that 
such a council would be of much use. 


QuEsTION : Was Kwangchowwan, which was marked French on 
the map, of any importance? 


MonsIEUR DENNERY replied that Kwangchowwan was leased to 
France in 1898 at the time Weiheiwei was leased to Great Britain, 
Dairen and Port Arthur to Russia, and Kiaochow to Germany; it 
was of little importance as it could not be made a naval base and had 
no economic value. 


Mr. E. M. Gutt said he had heard a report that the prohibition 
with regard to arms traffic from Indo-China had been due to a direct 
threat conveyed by the Japanese Government to the French Govern- 
ment that if the traffic continued they would seize Hainan. Was 
there any basis of truth in this? The Chinese had undoubtedly been 
relying on that particular means of access to the outside world, together 
with the way through Hongkong, and that through Turkestan. 

He did not regard the possible danger to Hongkong as being in the 
remote future; he thought Great Britain would be lucky if she came 
out of the existing situation without a head-on collision with Japan 
over Hongkong. It would depend on whether Japan captured Canton, 
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and there was every indication that she intended to do so; Great 
Britain might avoid conflict by accepting the resulting situation, but 
it might prove extremely difficult for her to do so. There was clearly 
forced upon Great Britain and France the highest possible degree of 
co-operation, though whether in the existing state of not only the Far 
East, but also Europe, co-operation could be put to any sort of practical 
use was very doubtful. 


MonsIEuR DENNERY said that in a report of an interview given 
to the British press, not to the French press, Viscount Ishii had said 
that Japan was not at war with China, and that arms were pouring 
steadily into China from certain sources, for instance from French 
territory, and that if these were not stopped, the Japanese would bomb 
and destroy the Yunnan Railway. But this declaration was made in 
December, whereas the regulation stopping the traffic had been made 
on October 12th. With regard to Hainan, the Japanese from time 
to time sent boats and aeroplanes, and had even made an attempt to 
land troops as a demonstration. He did not think there had been any 
direct threat to France, but the Japanese had certainly done all that was 
necessary to make the French understand what they intended to do. 
In fact, it would be easy enough for the Japanese to take Hainan. 
The French mistake had been not to occupy Hainan at the same time 
as Indo-China, it was so vital for the safety of northern Indo-China, but 
France had relied on the Chinese declaration of 1898. 


MR. ZVEGINTZOV said that he was frightened by all the talk about 
co-operation and conferences which would only drive a determined 
country like Japan to act more quickly to prevent any combination 
from becoming useful. Japan must safeguard herself against the 
combination of Russia and the United States in the north and of Great 
Britain and France in the south. The chances of Russia coming in 
were small, as Japan had fifteen or twenty first-line divisions in Man- 
chukuo and four railways, against the Russian one by which all supplies 
for the Russian Far East Army must come. If that railway were cut, 
Russia would be out. 


MonSIEUR DENNERY said that the best co-operation would be 
with the aid of the United States; America had the same interest in 
the equilibrium of the Far East as Great Britain had had during the 
nineteenth century in the equilibrium of Europe. Lacking American 
support, there was no doubt that Great Britain and France had to 
be prudent. But it was possible to envisage some kind of naval help 
for French colonial territory from Great Britain and of military help 
from France,.who had an important army in its colonies. 


Mr. A. G. Lis said that there was not the slightest possibility at 
present of American co-operation to use force of any kind either in 
the Far East or anywhere else. The United States was not prepared to 
fight, even if the Japanese sank fifty Panays. At least ninety per cent. 
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of the American people was against any action to resist Japan. Papers 
like The New York Times, which understood the international point 
of view, did not represent American opinion. Papers like The Oregonian 
or The Chicago Examiner and other Hearst papers were absolutely 
against American intervention. 


MonsIEUR DENNERY pointed out that President Wilson had been 
elected during the War on the slogan of ‘‘ America out of the War,”’ 
yet a very short time after she had entered it; that type of change might 
happen again. Certainly the feelit g of neutrality was very strong in 
the United States, and interest in the Far Eastern question had 
diminished with the practical closing of the immigration question. 
Also American economic relations were possibly more important 
with Japan than with China. But feeling against Japan was neverthe- 
less violent. 


QuEsTIONS: Was the army of thirty thousand men in Indo-China 
native or French? What was the reaction of the intellectuals and the 
leaders of the population in Indo-China? What had been the effect 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact on the unfavourable attitude in France to 
Communism and Communist propaganda in Indo-China ? 


MoNnSIEUR DENNERY said that there were about twenty thousand 
natives in the army in Indo-China; then there was a French army 
and a foreign legion. Governor General Varenne, a former Governor 
General of French Indo-China, who had become a Member of Parlia- 
ment, had recently lectured at the Centre d’Etudes advocating an 
increase in the native army and the giving of more political rights to 
the Indo-Chinese. 

There had been Communist propaganda in Indo-China through 
three channels. First, from the south of China in 1925 and 1926; 
there were not far from five hundred thousand Chinese in Indo-China, 
but they were chiefly merchants, and had property, so they did not 
take to Communism. Secondly, there was Communist propaganda 
from France through French people or Indo-Chinese who had been 
connected with the Communist Party in France, but since the Franco- 
Soviet Pact the French Communist Party had become nationalist, and 
Russia, for the time being and for reasons easy to understand, would 
not like to see France lose Indo-China; in a translation of a recent 
Russian article in the Isvestia it had been stressed that the defence of 
Indo-China must be organised. Thirdly, there were some Communists 
among the Annamites, the most numerous of the races in Indo-China ; 
a few of them had gone in 1926 to the Communist military school in 
Canton. Lately, however, Communist propaganda against French 
domination had decreased. There was a tendency to call all kinds of 
movements Communist, when some were purely movements among 
natives for greater opportunities for self-government. 
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I*, SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1918-1937.. 2 vols. Edited with an introduction by Arthur 
Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt., LL.D. 1938. (Oxford 
University Press. 16mo. lv + 290, x + 267 pp. 2s. each 
volume.) 


THESE two volumes, published in the World’s Classics Series, 
clearly printed, in convenient form and at a price within the reach of 
all, will undoubtedly be welcomed by all those who wish to keep by 
them the texts of the principal treaties and documents which have been 
made public since 1918. The task of selecting the documents to form 
such a collection is no easy one, and individual views must inevitably 
differ as to what should or should not have been included. On the 
whole the Editor’s selection is a good one. There are, however, 
several rather surprising omissions: ¢.g., the Washington Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922, the Balfour Declaration of 1917 (and all docu- 
ments on Palestine), the British Memorandum of December 18th, 
1926, on policy in regard to China, the Treaties between Italy and 
Albania (1926-7), the Statute of the Little Entente (1933), the Balkan 
Pact (1934), the German-—Polish Non-aggression Agreement (1934), 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement (1935), the Franco-Italian Rome 
Agreement (1935), and the German Declaration regarding the status 
of Belgium (October 1937) which completed the Anglo-French Declara- 
tion of April 1937. 

Other examples might be cited, but most, if not all, of these docu- 
ments would appear to be of sufficient importance to have merited 
their inclusion. 

When this has been said, however, it only remains for the reviewer 
to felicitate the Editor on the way in which he has carried out a difficult 
task and so ably summarised in his introduction world events from 
1918 to 1937. These two small volumes should prove to be indis- 
pensable to those who speak or write on foreign affairs. There is 
nothing comparable at so modest a price. S. A. HEALD. 


2*, INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN MODERN EpucaTion. By S. H. 
Bailey. 1938. (Oxford University Press, for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. xvii + 309 pp. 15s.) 

NEW sciences come into being in response to the stimulus of newly 
felt needs. The beginnings of the modern peace movement in Great 

Britain and the United States can be traced back to the end of the 
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Napoleonic Wars. But, broadly speaking, it was still assumed, right 
down to 1914, that war was a job for professional soldiers; and the 
corollary was that international relations could be left to professional 
diplomats. The revelation that war was the intimate personal con- 
cern of every member of the community was followed by a widespread 
popular demand to understand what international relations were 
really about. During the War, the Union of Democratic Control 
and other similar organisations popularised the belief that war was 
due to the bungling of diplomats and politicians or, more specifically, 
to the conclusion of treaties which the man in the street knew nothing 
about; and though subsequent research has done little to substantiate 
this particular belief, the conviction remained that the cause of peace 
could most effectively be served by the organised study on a wide 
scale of the problems of international politics. The establishment 
of this organised study in the past twenty years has been rendered 
possible mainly by the benefactions of philanthropic individuals and 
foundations interested in promoting the maintenance of peace. 

Born in these conditions, the study of international politics de- 
veloped a markedly Utopian character. It concentrated on the goal 
to be attained, and failed to make any adequate analysis of those 
human relations and reactions which are the stuff of politics. It was 
too often content to describe or devise machinery, and forgot to 
examine the nature of the forces by which alone that machinery 
could be operated. It not only divorced politics from power, but also 
blurred the boundary line between politics and law, endeavouring to 
incorporate international politics into international law—with ulti- 
mately disastrous consequences to the latter. The hard realities of 
the last three years have revealed the bankruptcy of these methods 
of approach. The problem of the moment is to place the study of 
international politics on a more fundamental and more philosophical 
basis, and to give it some claim to be regarded as an objective science. 

Mr. Bailey’s review of International Studies in Modern Education 
appears therefore at an opportune time. He does not, it is true, 
tackle this basic problem, starting from the assumption that ‘‘the 
objective study of international relations . . . has made remarkable 
headway since the Great War.’’ But it is unnecessary to criticise 
the book for not achieving what it has not set out to attempt. Mr. 
Bailey’s purpose was to investigate the provision which has been made 
since the War for the academic study of international politics, and 
within this scope his work is both exhaustive and valuable. The 
record is an impressive one, stretching as it does from “ current 
events’ classes in schools to university undergraduate courses and 
post-graduate studies in international relations, to adult education 
courses and to international exchanges sponsored by educational 
bodies and by other quasi-academic institutions. 

Of the place of international studies in schools and in adult educa- 
tion it is unnecessary to speak. Such teaching is inevitably in some 
degree superficial, but it has come to stay. It produces, at its present 
stage, many dogmatic opinions and half-baked emotions (such as 
have been freely engendered, for instance, by the Spanish Civil War 
among people who have no knowledge or understanding of the Spanish 
political scene). But the remedy for this is more, not less, education. 
At the opposite end of the scale, the place of international relations 
in post-graduate study is equally assured. Here the principal scene 
of activity has hitherto been the United States, and the characteristic 
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defect the accumulation of mere factual material without any serious 
attempt at philosophical analysis. But here, too, the start has been 
made, and time must provide the remedy. 

The really moot question is the suitability of international politics 
for undergraduate study. Broadly, three systems are now current. 
Under the first, unconnected courses are given in various international 
topics, and students working in related, or even unrelated fields, may 
select one or more of these more or less at random. This system, 
which prevails in some American universities, has little to recommend 
it, and will probably soon disappear. Under the second system, 
students working in certain related fields take (usually as one of several 
options) a short course in international politics. This worked fairly 
well so long as the course consisted primarily of instruction in the aims 
and machinery of the League of Nations. But now that this been 
revealed as an inadequate approach to international politics, these 
short courses have become unsatisfactory, and can be expected to 
yield results only where there is a fairly solid background of history, 
political philosophy and economics (with one or more foreign languages 
as an important desideratum). The third system is a full under- 
graduate course leading up to a degree in international politics, and 
comprising modern diplomatic history, national and international 
institutions, international law, international economics and finance, 
and political philosophy with special application to international 
problems. In most universities, at any rate in Great Britain, scepticism 
still prevails as to the propriety of introducing a degree course of this 
kind. But this would appear to be the ideal to which teachers must 
work if they wish to see international politics established as a subject 
of serious undergraduate study. E. H. Carr. 


3. THE MENACE OF THE CLouDs. By Air-Commodore L. E. O. 
Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 1937. (London: William 
Hodge. 8vo. viii + 295 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE first three parts of this very interesting book analyse the air 
menace, both generally and in relation to particular countries. Great 
Britain is peculiarly exposed to it. London is 320 miles from East 
Friesland, Berlin 475 from Norfolk. German bombers could be over 
London a second time while our bombers had just returned from 
Berlin—and ‘‘ Germany is banking up for war.’’ In such a situation 
our navy would be so much “ tinware.’’ Only air power would count. 
Modern war is “‘ a static military condition and intensive air activity.” 

The fourth part contains Air-Commodore Charlton’s constructive 
proposal. Itis ‘‘ sanecollectivism,”’ expressing itself in an international 
tribunal and an international air force, here called an “‘ International 
Strategic Reserve.”’ It would be composed of 3000 first-line aircraft, 
in 170 squadrons, stationed in Tunis. The personnel would be re- 
cruited voluntarily from all participating countries, in equal numbers, 
and denationalised. The cost would be borne in accordance with 
national taxable capacity. 

The ‘I.S.R.”’ would be launched into action by an order of the 
“International Executive.’ Here is the basic difficulty. The 
Executive would represent many different countries, with varying 
forms of government, ideologies, sympathies, interests. 

Would not the position be very much as if the mobilisation of the 
R.A.F. had to be approved by six different British Cabinets, all in 
office at the same time and presided over by Prime Ministers drawn 
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from each of the various political parties in this country? Must not 
the political pattern of Europe become much less variegated before 
such a scheme is practicable ? J. M. SPAIGHT. 


4. AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By various hands. [Harvard 
Tercentenary Publications.| 1937. (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
x +371 pp. $3.00, 12s. 6d.) 

Or the papers read at the Harvard Tercentenary Conference a 
number are offered here to a wider public, and while an attempt has 
been made to group them into some sort of unity, even this volume, 
one of three, ranges from Mr. D. H. Robertson’s ‘‘ The State and 
Economic Fluctuation ”’ to Mr. E. J. Dent’s ‘‘ The Historical Approach 
to Music.” 

The sixteen papers here reprinted are arranged into four groups : 
The State and Economic Enterprise; Stability and Social Change; 
The Place and Functions of Authority; Classicism and Romanticism. 
The first three groups are in fact concerned, in one form or another, 
with the two closely related problems of the relation of authority and 
the individual, and of the relation of politics and economic life. And 
there is indeed a remarkable inner unity running through them all, 
notwithstanding the variety of environment and specialism of the 
writers. There is one exception, and that equally significant. Signor 
Corrado Gini, of Rome, discerns in the life of nations, as of individuals, 
a “cyclical evolution’; and also a cyclical evolution of races, “at 
the end of which one of the great races of mankind, previously 
hegemonic, declined and another took its place on the stage.” Dic- 
tatorship at such times may become permanently necessary, because 
“the struggle between nations indeed assumes preponderance over 
competition between individuals: success and free expansion of 
nations become of greater import than individual freedom and wel- 
fare’”’ (p. 278). Consequently, ‘the free behaviour of nations and 
abandonment by international bodies of paternalistic restrictions upon 
State initiative constitute the policy most in keeping with the interest 
of mankind ”’ (pp. 278-9). 

The other papers seem to belong to a different age, so alien to 
them is all that perverse romanticising. Their common keynote is 
set by Professor Dewey, who writes on “ Authority and Social Change,”’ 
when he insists that those dictatorial experiments are “‘ reinstating 
reliance upon the method of external authority that has always 
broken down in the past’ (p. 188). None of them suggest a return 
to laissez-faire. Professor Copland, in ‘‘ The State and the Entre- 
preneur,”’ indeed argues in a way that to some may seem paradoxical 
for the ‘‘ increasing need for State action if capitalism is to continue 
to yield its best fruits’’ (p. 49). But if they, too, in a varying 
measure, accept the need of action by the State, unlike the Italian 
contributor, they want it not for the State, but for the people, for the 
individual. For them all the test of intervention by authority is its 
utilitarian value. This new situation, says Professor Maclver, in 
“The Historical Pattern of Social Change,” ‘‘ does not spell the 
greater liberty of the individual, but it does mean that authority 
must, as never before, specify its objectives and justify them in the 
eyes of the masses . . .”’ (p. 152). 

It is unfortunately not possible when reviewing a work of this 
kind to deal with all the contributions—and for more than one reason 
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it would have been especially appropriate to discuss Professor Corwin’s 
paper on “ The Constitution as Instrument and as Symbol.” But 
read as they were on an historical occasion, these papers may well be 
taken by some future student of the evolution of culture also as a 
historical landmark. They are remarkable for their detached and 
fearless spirit, the simple acceptance of the need for adaptation to 
changing material needs and conditions, instead of the special pleading 
for this or that doctrinal position. The one exception only serves to 
set out more strongly this fine illustration of the new scientific attitude 
in the social sciences. D. MITRANY. 


5. Dre PRESSE GROSSBRITANNIENS : Ihr geistiger und wirtschaftlicher 
Aufbau. By Dr. Max Griinbeck. 2 Bde. [Bde. 5 u. 6 von 
Wesen und Wirkungen der Publizistik.| 1936. (Leipzig: 
Noske. 8vo. xv + 390, vili+ 31I pp. Km. 24.) 

6. KRIEGSPROPAGANDA UND’ KRIEGSVERHUTUNG. By Konrad 
Morgen. [Band 4 von Wesen und Wirkungen der Publizistik.| 
1936. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. v +144 pp. Rm. 5.) 

7. WELTPRESSE UND WELTKRISE. By W. Waldkirch. 1936. (Lud- 
wigshafen: Waldkirchdruckerei. 8vo. 228 pp. Rm. 3.50; 
gbd., Rm. 4.50.) 

Dr. GRUNBECK’s study consists of elaborate and detailed 
exposition, in two considerable volumes, of the structure and operation 
of the modern English press. His first volume gives a telescopic 
account of the history of our press from the middle of last century 
to the present day, passes on to describe the organisation of the 
contemporary press classified in accordance first with form and 
functions and then with intellectual content, and deals with technical 
problems, advertising policies and methods and costs of production. 
The second volume is devoted to the phenomena of press amalgama- 
tion, the causes, methods and consequences of which the writer 
methodically enumerates. Primarily intended as a _ source of 
information for his compatriots, Dr. Griinbeck’s volumes may 
nevertheless, by reason of the wealth of facts which they contain and 
their systematic arrangement, prove useful as an up-to-date source 
of reference for English readers. Enlightenment upon facts being 
the writer’s objective, criticism and controversy find little place in 
his pages. 


The same thing cannot be said of Konrad Morgen’s book, which, 
forming, like the volumes just mentioned, part of a series of studies 
of the international press regarded from various aspects, affords 
evidence of the attention now being paid in Germany to the topic of 
international propaganda. Herr Morgen argues for toleration and 
understanding in international press dealings. His book well repays 
study by those who wish to acquaint themselves with the National 
Socialist view of the manner in which the press might be used as an 
instrument of international conciliation. It also contains a useful 
list of extracts from international agreements and _ proposed 
agreements relating to propaganda. 


Weltpresse und Weltkrise covers similar ground, in a rather more 
interesting as well as more partisan fashion, and employs similar 
arguments. It concludes that the World Press as it at present 
functions must bear a heavy share of the responsibility for inter- 
national crises and mistrust between peoples. TERENCE O'BRIEN. 
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8. THE CHURCHES SURVEY THEIR TAsK. The Report of the Con- 
ference at Oxford, July 1937, on Church, Community and 
State. With an Introduction by J. H. Oldham. 1938. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 314 pp. 5s.) 

g. THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH AND THE WoRLD oF NATIONS. By 
the Marquess of Lothian, Sir Alfred Zimmern, O. H. von der 
Gablentz, Max Huber, John Foster Dulles, V. A. Demant, 
Wilhelm Menn, Otto Piper, and C. E. Raven. ([Church, 
Community and State, vol. 7.] 1938. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. xii+ 315 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

10. CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE MODERN STATE: AN (ECUMENICAL 
ApproacH. By Nils Ehrenstrém. 1937. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 240 pp. 6s.) 


THE cosmopolitan character of the Oxford Conference is indicated 
by the names of those who shared in the preparation of the Report 
onitswork. Dr. J. H. Oldham, who writes the Introduction, evidently 
took a main part, but five sections of the Congress contributed 
Memoranda, under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Moberley (London), 
Prof. Max Huber (Zurich), John Maud (Oxford), President Henry 
Sloane Coffin (New York), and President John Mackay (Princeton). 

The Oxford Conference of 1937 was a natural, almost inevitable 
sequel of that at Stockholm in 1925, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
stated in his Opening Address, in which he paid a tribute of remembrance 
to the late Archbishop Soderblom, who had been the initiator and 
director of the latter. 

The subjects of the two conferences were, however, different. 
At Stockholm “ Life and Work ”’ was the subject, at Oxford ‘‘ Church, 
State and Community.” As the Oxford Conference proceeded, the 
essential theme that emerged was the struggle between Christian 
Faith and the secular and pagan tendencies of our time. 

The Oxford Conference was organised, and its proceedings carried 
on, in a business-like and admirable manner. Considering the number 
of churches—only two, the Roman Catholic and the German Con- 
fessional Churches, were absent—and the extent of the intellectual 
fields to be explored, as this Report clearly shows, there was neither 
confusion of subjects nor neglect of any germane subject. 

The innate weakness of Conferences, from those of the Y.M.C.A. 
even to (cumenical Conferences, is that of choosing subjects too 
great to be handled in the time. This weakness was obviated at 
Oxford by division of the delegates into groups and assigning to eacha 
section of the subject. 

What has the Oxford Conference achieved? Dr. Oldham answers, 


“The results of the Conference may be summed up under three heads. The 
first is the answer to the prayers that were offered in common. Secondly, there 
is the contribution of the Conference to the thought of the Church. Thirdly, 
there is the effect of the Conference on the lives of those who took part in it, 
and of those who came under its influence. What was given at Oxford was not 
the end but a beginning.”’ 


The Universal Church and the World of Nations is Volume VII of 
a series which should enable the thought and influence of the Oxford 
Conference to be spread over the Christian world. It might be 
criticised for its ambitious title, but for little else. It may prove the 
most popular of its series, as it possesses the personal note due to each 
subject being treated by a chosen writer. Both the subjects and the 
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writers will command the reader’s attention. The Marquess of 
Lothian contributes the first article, on ‘‘ The Influence of National 
Sovereignty ’’; Sir Alfred Zimmern follows on ‘‘ Ethical Presupposi- 
tions of a World Order ’’; von der Gablentz on ‘‘ Material Foundations 
of an International Order ”’; Max Huber on “ Christian Understanding 
of Law’’; John Foster Dulles on ‘‘ Peace in a Dynamic World ”’; 
V. A. Demant on ‘“‘ Tragedy of War and Hope of Peace”; Wilhelm 
Menn on “ Church of Christ and International Order’’; Otto Piper 
on ‘‘ War and Christian Peacemaking ”’; and C. E. Raven on “ Re- 
ligious Basis of Pacifism.”” A great work has been achieved by the 
Oxford Conference. So far it has assembled, as David did, the materials 
from all quarters, wherewith to build a great Church of Christ. The 
defects which have to bear some of the blame for the condition of the 
world which it has to confront have yet to be considered, and our 
Lord’s vision of an undivided Church has now to be realised. The 
results of the Oxford Conference of 1937 would seem to demand soon 
a second edition. 


Christian Faith and the Modern State was also prepared for the 
World Conference at Oxford. It is valuable as a contribution to the 
understanding, rather than to the solution of the perplexing problem 
the Totalitarian State has suddenly set the Christian world. As Dr. 
Oldham states in the preface he contributes to the book, it is also a 
fresh contribution, because written from the Continental standpoint. 
Based on papers written for small Continental conferences on the sub- 
ject, it displays serious research, and full interpretation of tendencies 
of thought. 

Intensely aware of the grave and urgent realities of the present 
situation, and convinced that they demand a fresh effort of thought 
on the part of the Church, Mr. Ehrenstrém handles his theme with 
earnestness which at times carries him into, for the reader, embarrass- 
ing details. Starting with the statement, ‘‘ The substance of the State 
was as old as humanity itself. The Incarnation was the decisive 
event that produced a new and different relationship,” he sets forth 
in turn the view of the State held by each of the following churches ; 
Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinistic 
and Continental Protestant. 

The book provides abundant material for discussion. Its least 
clear portions are the chapters concerning the Church in the Totali- 
tarian countries. While lacking a lucid and imaginative style to 
commend it to the ordinary reader, Mr. Ehrenstrém is to be con- 
gratulated on producing for the student a compendium well worth 
consultation. The absence from a book written in German, but well 
translated, of how the State has forced the problem on the Church 
speaks louder than words. Having dealt only with the Faith of the 
Church in this volume, Mr. Ehrenstrém might well supplement it 
with a similar thorough examination of ‘‘ the Modern State’s”’ attitude 
to the Faith of the Church. Joun LovE Morrow. 


11*, THE FREEDOM WE SEEK. Edited by Wyatt Rawson, with an 
Introduction by Professor F. Clarke. 1937. (London: New 
Education Fellowship. 8vo. 202 pp. 5s.) 

In this account of the proceedings of the Seventh World Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship, the editor has arranged the 
material around the central issues with which the Conference was 
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concerned, but has at the same time preserved as far as, possible the 
original words of the contributors to the discussions. While 
educationalists will perhaps be most interested in the section ‘‘ What 
the School can Achieve,’ which describes the different types of 
secondary schools in various parts of the world, students of inter- 
national affairs, concerned more with the content than with the 
methods of education, will turn to the first two parts of the book, 
“The Way to Freedom,” and “‘ Freedom and Man’s Institutions.” 
Although no representatives of the totalitarian States were present 
at the Conference, and there are large parts of Europe where, officially 
at least, the ideas set forth in the report would not find support, it is 
nevertheless an encouraging document. There is a frank recognition 
of the difficulty of defining “ freedom ”’ as a first step towards attaining 
it. The whole question of the right or duty of the teacher to 
“indoctrinate ”’ is discussed and there seems to be support for the 
view that 
‘he has no right to do propaganda for any attitude hostile to organised society, 
nor has he the right to try to persuade his pupils to accept any ready-made 
political, social or economic programme; . . . but he has the right to uphold 
the ideal of freedom of discussion and freedom of judgment, and a sense of 


social obligation.” 
H. G. LIDDELL. 


12. HALF A Lire Lert. By James Strachey Barnes. 1937. (London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8vo. 329 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE two main sections of Major Barnes’s new book fill gaps in 
most people’s knowledge of happenings in parts of the world which 
seem to be almost equally distant and unknown. The only real link 
between them is the author’s incurable taste for adventure. In 
post-War Albania anything might and did happen; tragedy and 
opera bouffe trod on each other’s heels; with undefined frontiers, 
warring tribes and intriguing politicians the country ran a serious 
danger of being swallowed up in the maelstrom of the Peace 
Conference only to emerge again when it had been shared out among 
its neighbours. Major Barnes flung himself enthusiastically into the 
fight for Albanian independence; as a member of the Southern 
European section of the British Delegation he was brought into the 
closest touch with the Albanian Delegation, and formed the highest 
opinion of the abilities not only of Konitza, the Foreign Minister, but 
also of the young Minister of the Interior, Zog. In 1921 Major 
Barnes’s reward came: he returned to a country whose independence 
was assured and set to work to travel from one end of it to another. 
In the chapters which follow he blends personal experiences, 
descriptions of the country, and character studies of its inhabitants 
with the history of two troubled years. He was at Tirana when 
General Tellini was murdered, and having but a few days before been 
along the very road where the tragedy occurred, he is able to give 
a good deal of new information about the events which immediately 
preceded it and about the opinion of people on the spot. 

Skipping twelve years, Major Barnes takes up his tale again when 
in October 1935 he was appointed Reuter’s correspondent with the 
Italian Expeditionary Force in East Africa. He very soon left the 
Northern Front for Somalia. There are few things more mentally 
debilitating than the modern habit of refusing to read anything with 
which one disagrees. Probably many people will disagree with Major 
Barnes’s review of the British and Italian policy and actions during 
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the Abyssinian crisis, but the important fact remains that he is able 
to set out quite clearly what the Italians thought and felt, and why 
they acted as they did. MURIEL CURREY. 


13. MIND, MEDICINE AND MeEtTapHysics: The Philosophy of a 
Physician. By William Brown. 1936. (Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. viii + 294 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

14. IN THE REALM OF MIND: Nine Chapters on the Application and 
Implications of Psychology. By Charles S. Myers. 1937. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 251 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


BortH authors are well known psychologists of mature experience 
and wide vision. Among the very readable and interesting lectures 
and essays here collected each author has included a contribution on 
the problems of international relations which merits consideration. 

Dr. Brown, in Chapters VII and VIII and in an Appendix which 
reprints three important letters, finds no solution yet in sight for the 
problem of war and peace; the necessary knowledge has not yet been 
mustered. Reactions between States are powerfully but unwittingly 
determined by the unconscious primitive tendencies of their citizens, 
acting through their unconscious thoughts and feelings; tendencies 
which, fed by current events and devilish propaganda, may build up 
complexes which make international understanding impossible. We 
need a deeper understanding of the forces at work below consciousness 
and, in particular, have to find means to sublimate the self-assertive 
instinct in every nation and individual, and to relieve nationalistic 
repressions. Material disarmament must be preceded by moral 
disarmament which in turn calls for the support of psychological 
disarmament. 

Dr. Myers, in his chapter ‘‘ Towards Internationalism,”’ sees this 
movement being forced on the world by the necessity of co-operation 
for prosperity, notes inter alia the growth of a faith in the ideal of an 
increase of general prosperity and happiness as a condition for 
increasing individual prosperity and happiness, and concludes that, 
despite the present reign of nationalism and the existence of serious 
conflicts and difficulties which must be solved, there is a slow 
movement of the social-mental environment in the direction of a 
wiser internationalism. 

Both authors believe that international force in some form will 
have to be available to secure acceptance of international decisions. 

G. MERTON. 


15*. PoLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1938. Edited by Walter 
H. Mallory. Issued under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York. 1938. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. La. 8vo. 210 pp. $2.50.) 

In these days of many and rapid political changes in all parts of 
the world, this Handbook (the eleventh to be issued) performs an 
increasingly useful function, covering, as it does, for each country 
governments, political parties with their programmes and leaders, 
and the press with its political affiliations. As far as can be seen 
without an exhaustive examination, the present volume is free from 
the slips which were noted in the 1937 Handbook. The editing of 
such a publication is a considerable undertaking, and Mr. Mallory is 
to be congratulated on the way in which he has maintained the 
standard of accuracy. S.A: HH. 
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16. NATIONALITAT ALS WESEN UND RECHTSBEGRIFF. By Hermann 
Raschhofer. 1937. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 8vo. iii + 
45 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 

MEMBERSHIP of a national group is commonly taken to depend 
upon the will of the individual at the moment, and this subjective 
attitude has had much influence on minority legislation, Dr. Raschhofer 
argues that the subjective will only exists where the individual possesses 
certain objective characteristics which are not a matter of choice. 
But these characteristics do not admit of precise definition, so that 
law, which requires certainty, has to rely upon the criterion of will. 
The pamphlet is carefully written and deserves the attention of all 
interested in the subject. But its thesis can hardly be used to justify 
German racial legislation, although in the last paragraph a sudden 
attempt is made to employ it for that purpose. M. B. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


17*, INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION: An Essay on Changes in Inter- 
national Law and in International Situations. By Torsten 
Gihl. Translated from Swedish by Sydney J. Charleston. 
1937. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii+ 158 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

In this essay Dr. Gihl examines the methods by which, on the 
assumption that the absence of a supernational legislature is likely to 
be a permanent feature of the international order, changes can be 
introduced into international law. He treats the distinct but related 
problems of the development of general rules of law, and the 
alteration of particular legal situations, in separate parts, and in both 
he finds that changes are very difficult. The only source of general 
rules that Dr. Gihl admits is custom, and custom is essentially a 
conservative mode of growth; treaties he regards as contracts and 
nothing more, and therefore as incapable of being their source. As to 
the means of changing particular situations, which, as Dr. Gihl says, 
is the problem that those who deplore the absence ‘of a supernational 
legislature most often have in mind, the argument leads him to the 
conclusion that the choice is between violence and voluntary 
agreement. If we believe that peace cannot be maintained without 
changes, we must establish a super-state. 

This may seem a depressing conclusion, and it may be that Dr. 
Gihl has over-stated the difficulties in the way of international legal 
change. But on any view those difficulties are formidable, and 
perhaps one useful result of Dr. Gihl’s book may be to raise the 
question whether recent discussion has not tended to exaggerate the 
importance of legal changes as an alternative to war. Certainly war 
is not undertaken in order to secure changes in the general rules of 
law. It is sometimes undertaken in order to alter a particular 
existing situation, but it is doubtful whether a system of legal change 
making it possible for states to secure their reasonable interests by 
peaceful means would go very far to help in such a case. Un- 
fortunately it is the unreasonable interests of states, and motives too 
intangible to be called “‘ interests” at all, that constitute the danger, 
and against these legislation can offer little protection. 

Apart from the general interest of the main thesis, Dr. Gihl’s book 
has a special interest for the international lawyer. In the course of 
his argument he touches on most of the questions which students of 
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international law are debating to-day, and on each he has something 
interesting, though often controversial, to say. Dr. Gihl anticipates 
that he will be branded as a “ hardened and antiquated positivist,” 
though actually his positivism rejects some of the doctrines, such as 
the “ voluntarist ” theory of the nature of international law, which 
are usually associated with positivism, and which especially tend to 
discredit that doctrine in the eyes of its critics. He dismisses rather 
summarily all attempts to find a basis for the validity of international 
law; for him its character is a historical, and not a metaphysical, 
problem. But there 7s a metaphysical problem too, though Dr. Gihl 
may not be interested in it. On this and on other points, such as his 
failure to recognise the creative function of courts of law among the 
influences by which law is developed, he can hardly expect to escape 
criticism from those who find his premises unsatisfying. 
J. L. BRIERLY. 


18, THE LAw oF Nations. By Professor M. D. A. R. von Redlich. 
2nd Edition. 1937. (New York: World League for Permanent 
Peace. 8vo. xxiii + 640 pp.) 


PROFESSOR VON REDLICH, as becomes a convinced pacifist, 
approaches his subject more on the basis of popularising the principles of 
international law than of writing a scientific treatise. This explains 
his long chapters on the diplomatic relations of the United States, 
which properly belong to a historical or diplomatic work, and not to a 
book on the law of nations. In his treatment of the legal principles, 
he restricts himself to an exposition of what international law actually 
is, and not what it ought to be—a most praiseworthy method in a work 
of this character. On the pressing question of recognition, he is of the 
opinion that recognition is entirely a political act, and that therefore 
its grant or refusal is not a question of international law, but of 
international policy dependent upon “‘ expediency, convenience or other 
extra-legal grounds.’’ This view has been challenged both in the United 
States and in England by many distinguished publicists (see, for in- 
stance, the recent edition of Oppenheim’s International Law by Professor 
Lauterpacht). Professor von Redlich’s style is clear and concise and his 
chapters on Pan-Americanism and the League of Nations are an example 
of admirable exposition. He is emphatically of the opinion that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provides ‘‘ the most excellent 
and assuredly impartial tribunal.’’ It is to be hoped that a wide 
circulation of this book, assisted by the efforts of the ‘‘ World League 
for Permanent Peace,’’ may tend to influence American public opinion 
in favour of the Hague Court. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


Ig. CAUSES DE NULLITE LA DE SENTENCE ARBITRALE EN DROIT INTER- 
NATIONAL PUBLIC. (Prix Carlos Calvo 1937.) By Dr. A. Balasko. 
1938. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 403 pp. 100 /fs.) 


Tuis carefully prepared treatise is divided into four parts, which 
deal respectively with (a) the various grounds of nullity of an arbitral 
award as envisaged by international Conferences and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations; (8) the author’s own conception of nullity, 
accompanied by a Draft Convention; (c) a short review of the decided 
cases on the subject, and (d) the provisions contained in various 
international treaties regarding the re-examination of an arbitral 
award. The author’s view is that every claim based on nullity should 
be submitted for determination to the Permanent Court of International 
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Justice unless there has been an express agreement to the contrary. 
The book is admirably written and contains an exhaustive review of all 
the possible grounds on which an arbitral award might be challenged. 
In many respects, however, the treatment adopted by the author 
appears too technical, as, for instance, in his long dissertation on the 
differences between “static ’’ and ‘‘ dynamic”’ grounds for nullity, 
which would probably strike every Anglo-Saxon jurist as being rather 
too artificial. C. JoHn CoLoMBos. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


20*. INTERNATIONAL CONTROL IN THE NON-FERROUS METALS. By 
W. Y. Elliott and others. [Bureau of International Research, 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College.| 1937. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxi-+ 80r pp. 28s.) 


Tuts formidable volume is the result of a difficult piece of 
co-operative research carried out under the auspices of the Harvard 
Bureau of International Research. It is written in two parts, the 
second consisting of a series of monographs by experts on nickel, 
aluminium, tin, copper, lead and zinc, with supplementary mono- 
graphs on special United States aspects of the tin, copper, lead and 
zinc industries. These monographs contain a great deal of very 
valuable information. Necessarily the treatment, as is inevitable 
with the work of specialised experts, follows closely the organisation 
of the industries concerned. 

The analytic essays which constitute the first part of this volume, 
therefore, represent a tour de force of reasoning. Professor Elliott 
deals suggestively with the political implications of international 
control schemes, his main thesis being the probability of new forms of 
regulated trade associating business organisation with governments 
in trade negotiations. Mr. Rowe deals with ‘‘ Some General Economic 
Aspects,”’ and Mr. Skelton discusses ‘‘ The Mechanics of International 
Cartels.’”’ That the general problem discussed in these essays is 
important and the treatment of it suggestive and stimulating goes 
without saying. Whether the tentative conclusion, for example by 
Mr. Rowe, regarding the desirability of international control is proven 
is, however, open to much debate. The problem is too vast to discuss 
in a brief notice ; but the linking of existing business organisation with 
governments in an effort to regulate the production of basic commodities 
obviously raises large questions not only concerning consumers’ 
interests, but also concerning the future development of international 
specialisation. J. B.C. 


21. THE GROWTH OF COLLECTIVE Economy. By F. E. Lawley. 
2 vols. 1938. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. xx + 524, xv + 
485 pp. 35s. the 2 vols.) 

THE first volume of this ambitious study is an effort to give an 
exhaustive account of the growth of national collective economy, 
under such headings as War-time Government Control and Towards 
Collective Economy in the Basic Services. It has chapters devoted 
to the question of compensation or confiscation, to the methods of 
collective intervention, and to the treatment of the various grades of 
workers. It isa valuable collection of data on State internal economic 
intervention throughout the world. A short chapter on central 
economic planning bodies and economic advisory councils provides an 
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interesting summary, but it is a pity that it is not a more complete 
and satisfying one; there is no account in it of the Reichswirtschaftsrat, 
of the committee development of the British Economic Advisory 
Council, nor any adequate account of the Russian central planning 
organisation, although valuable comparisons could be made. Mr. 
Lawley has directed himself to the destruction of that old belief, 
which belongs peculiarly to the few years following the War, with its 
necessarily hasty and sometimes inefficient experiments in State 
control, that public ownership is inevitably incompetent, temporary 
and exceptional. He gathers together a mass of evidence to show 
how unreal this attitude is in each of its three particulars. It is true 
that the extent and success of public enterprise and State economic 
regulation are still inadequately recognised. Governments are still 
able to pay lip-service to laisser-faire principles and ardently to condemn 
socialism out of hand, while in fact a large sector of their national 
economies is under ‘one form or another of collective control. Mr. 
Lawley therefore performs a useful service. What little survives of 
this attitude will find continued survival more difficult after 
Mr. Lawley’s book. 

It would, of course, be impossible to produce such a work without 
inviting criticism. Above all, the arrangement might be improved. 
We find, for instance (p. 106), the statement that the Netherlands 
Government decided in 1936 “‘ to spend a further sum of about £10 
million on a Five-Year Plan in the Zuyder Zee.’’ This is made as an 
illustration of public land activity. But what we need to know is the 
cost of the Zuyder Zee dam, the method by which the money was 
raised, the extent of new land resulting, the method of reclamation, 
the land tenure, State research and departmental direction of develop- 
ment, and actual as well as estimated returns. Again, on State forests 
there are useful percentages of European State-owned forests, but no 
account of the British Forestry Commission’s activities except three 
lines (p. 210) on its membership. Mr. Lawley is better on the simple 
question in general terms “ collectivism or not? ’’ than on the really 
vital problem of the best type of collective control. The government- 
department method he regards as dead, but surely the Post Office is 
anything but dead; and recent criticism has been directed far less 
against it than against the newer boards. It is not clear enough what 
distinction, if any, Mr. Lawley draws between Socialist and Fascist 
collectivism. 

The second volume, which gives an account of the many move- 
ments in the direction of international economic co-ordination and 
planning, is very valuable as a record. H. R. G. GREAVES. 


22. BANKING AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE: a study of the Great Depres- 
sion in the United States. By C. A. Phillips, T. F. McManus 
and R.W.Nelson. 1937. (New York and London : Macmillan. 
8vo. xiv -+ 274 pp. Bibl. tos. 6d.) 


THE special objective of the three authors of this book is to “ in- 
tegrate ’’ the three main theories of the business cycle into one theory 
which will provide a complete answer. They argue that (1) the 
monetary or bank credit theory explains the origin of the boom, (2) 
the structural view, emphasising the balance between saving and 
investment, and the changes in the structure of production, explain 
the boom in being, while (3) the equilibrium theory explains the 
depression, its severity and its persistence. 
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The central thesis of the book is that the structure and operation of 
the American banking system were the main causes of the great depres- 
sion in the United States. This very thorough work should prove of 
considerable interest to English readers, as the authors have studied 
closely the books of Keynes, Robertson, Gregory, Hayek and other 
writers well known in this country. However, they do not appear 
to appreciate the very considerable differences which exist between 
the Central Banks of the United States and of Great Britain. 

But the book is not an attack on “ the bankers.”’ It is constructive 
in tone. The authors suggest that the best objective of banking 
policy should be the control of the total amount of credit—without 
watching any special set of index figures. The results should be the 
elimination of violent booms and depressions, and a price-level falling 
slowly as productivity increases. They argue that the advantages 
of this course are many and the disadvantages few. 

Turning to the existing depression, the authors believe that the 
efforts of Hoover and Roosevelt to maintain purchasing power could 
never have any permanent results. It is the capital-goods industries 
which become so dislocated in a depression : all governmental assistance 
should therefore be directed only towards them. Wage rates must be 
reduced so that costs fall into line with prices. Purchasing power 
need not fall because of this, as more men can be employed at the lower 
rate of wages. The public, instead of spending heavily on consumption 
goods, should save for investment in the capital-goods industries. 

The joint authors do not think this course will be easy, but they 
are certain that the alternative will be a prolonged period of heavy 
unemployment. GEORGE NICKERSON. 


23. INTERNATIONAL Monetary IssuEs. By Charles R. Whittlesey. 
1937. (New York and London: McGraw Hill. 8vo. ix +- 
252 pp. 15s.) 

TuIs is a book with which supporters of the gold standard and of 
orthodox monetary principles will find themselves in violent 
disagreement. 

Mr. Whittlesey’s case against the gold standard rests, firstly, upon 
the extreme instability of gold since the War and, secondly, on the 
comparative steadiness of the price level during the years 1931-6 in 
countries that had devalued their currencies. 

The book deals with the international aspects of the gold standard 
rather than with its internal aspects, and the author favours such an 
international monetary system as will reduce disturbances in commerce 
toaminimum. He points out that under the orthodox gold standard, 
monetary disturbances abroad are apt to lead to sharp variations in the 
internal price level, the exchanges remaining approximately constant ; 
and he suggests as a better method that the necessary adjustments 
should be made by variations of the exchanges, leaving the monetary 
authorities free to pursue undeviatingly a steady and consistent policy 
in internal currency affairs. He does not discuss in detail what this 
policy should be (though many might think that this was vital), but he 
makes it clear that gold would play no part in it, and that the avoidance 
of any substantial or sustained deflation would be regarded as essential. 

It may be suggested, however, that the risk of deflation during the 
next twenty years may be considered negligible; on the other hand, 
the risk of uncontrolled inflation resulting from the dethronement of 
gold is a very real one. Economists of the old school would also 
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object that confidence in any currency has always been grounded upon 
its actual or prospective value in terms of gold; they would therefore 
question the author’s contention that the volume of “ hot” money 
would be reduced under a system of free currencies—the present 
excessive volume of fugitive money is due precisely to currency 
instability. 

Since it cannot be denied that gold has been extremely unstable in 
the past twenty years, is not the remedy to mend the gold standard 
rather than toendit? and might it not be possible in the coming stabili- 
sation of currencies to reduce the price of gold to such a level as would 
ensure an approximately non-flationary gold standard? 

Joun F. L. Bray. 


24. THE Economics oF INFLATION. By C. Bresciani-Turroni. [Sir 
Halley Stewart Publications, IV.] 1937. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 464 pp. 25s.) 


THIs is a translation of Professor Bresciani-Turroni’s Le vicende del 
marco Tedesco, one of the most distinguished studies in applied econ- 
omics which has appeared since the War. It is a detailed analysis, 
statistical and theoretical, of monetary and economic developments in 
Germany from 1919 to the stabilisation in 1924, while an appendix 
summarises developments up to 1931. Economists and financial 
experts will be greatly indebted to Mrs. Millicent Sayers, who is 
responsible for the translation, to Professor Robbins who provides an 
introduction and appears to have sponsored the project, and to the 
Sir Halley Stewart Trust, which enabled the project to be carried 
through. 

The German inflation has its historical importance, not only 
because of its dramatic qualities, but also because of the long-drawn-out 
and melancholy consequences which ensued. To the economist, 
however, it has a further added and special interest—that it shows the 
body economic reacting under extreme and abnormal conditions, 
when certain latent forces come to the surface and are magnified until 
they appear almost unreal and grotesque. Thus Professor Bresciani- 
Turroni shows how the velocity of circulation increased to such an 
exaggerated extent (money having completely lost its significance as 
a store of value) that this very fact made possible the stabilisation of 
1924; the rentenmark survived miraculously because (as Luther, 
quoted by the author, wrote) ‘‘ any piece of paper, however prob- 
lematical its guarantee, on which was written ‘ constant value’ was 
accepted more willingly than the paper mark.”’ The velocity of circula- 
tion had proceeded so far that almost any change would bring a 
slowing down, and once this came it strengthened the currency with 
cumulative force. 

Again, the inflation had played havoc with the economic structure 
on account of the transfer of wealth which it entailed. Vast windfall 
profits had been made, while at the same time real wages—and general 
consuming power—had fallen to a low level. The demand for fixed 
capital and for luxuries was abnormal, but stabilisation revealed a 
shortage of circulating capital and of everyday necessities. Yet 
after the stabilisation Germany got over. her economic difficulties 
surprisingly rapidly; looking back it is the social and political disin- 
tegration which seems to have had the more lasting consequences. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 
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25. THE Way Out: The Political and Economic Problems that 
Constitute a World Danger. By Sir George Paish. 1937. 
(London: Nicholscn and Watson. 8vo. vii + 256 pp. 6s.) 

A plea for a world settlement involving general free trade; an inter- 
national standard with unrestricted lending; loans of {100 million to 
Germany and {50 million to Italy; return of colonies to Germany; Italy 
and Japan to make restitution; and a universal League of Nations, the 
United States included. A. T. K. G. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


26, DEUTSCHE GESANDTSCHAFTSBERICHTE ZUM KRIEGSAUSBRUCH IQI4. 
Im Auftrag des Auswartigen Amtes. Herausgegeben von August 
Bach. 1937. (Berlin: Quaderverlag. 162 pp. Rm. 4.50). 

27*. EUROPA UND DIE DEUTSCHE FRAGE. By Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster. 1937. (Luzern: Vita Nova Verlag. 517 pp. 12 
Swiss francs (bound); 11 Swiss francs (paper).) 


THE first of these books is a collection of the reports sent to the 
Saxon, Baden, and Wiirttemberg governments between June 30th 
and August 5th, 1914, by their representatives in Berlin. The 
documents do not contain any startling revelations, and certainly do 
not compare in importance with the Bavarian documents published 
some years ago, but they help to confirm certain general impressions. 
Both the German General Staff and the Government desired an 
Austrian war against Serbia and expected that Russia would climb 
down without a fight as in 1909; when, however, a general war 
became possible, the Government began to hesitate, but the General 
Staff were convinced that they would never have such a favourable 
opportunity again; the Government realised all along that in a 
general war England would take part. 

The editor contributes a disproportionately long introduction (34 
pages to g1 of documents) in defence of German policy: it was, he 
argues, a “ vital interest ’’ for Germany that Austria should crush 
Serbia, whereas for the Entente Powers no vital interest was involved. 
He sometimes inclines to the argument that the directors of German 
policy did not know what they were up to; but he soon abandons 
this for the nonsense, which is not even funny, that the Entente 
Powers deliberately transformed into a general war the conflict which 
Germany had nobly tried to localise. The introduction as a whole is 
no credit to German historical studies. 


Professor Foerster’s book is a contribution to the War Guilt 
question of a very different character. It ranges over every aspect 
of European and German history from Charlemagne to Hitler; it 
discusses the significance of the Crusades, the policy of Bismarck, the 
Austrian problem, the events of July 1914, and a thousand things 
besides. Its theme, crudely summarised, is this: the mission of the 
German peoples was to act as leaders in a central European federation, 
transcending national divisions; but under the influence of the 
Reformation and of Prussian success the Germans were false to their 
mission and worshipped the false gods of nationalism and militarism. 
German nationalism inevitably provoked Slav nationalism, and this 
the Germans could answer only with increased militarism, until finally 
Germany deliberately provoked the war of 1914. In 191g the 
victorious Allies, weary of war, wished only to forget, and did not 
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sufficiently insist that Germany, by her militarism, was alone 
responsible for the war and for all the destruction and suffering 
caused by it. The settlement of Versailles failed because it was too 
mild and even so inadequately enforced. German militarism was not 
discredited, but has revived stronger, more barbaric, more dangerous 
than ever; for the good of Germany and the peace of Europe all 
civilised Powers must now combine to inflict on the German people 
such humiliation and suffering as will convince them of the error of 
their ways and so bring them back to their true, non-Prussian, 
selves. 

The argument is presented so brilliantly and with such a wealth 
of detail as to be almost convincing. Professor Foerster, in his anxiety 
to do justice to the pacifism of present-day France, perhaps overlooks 
some of the French provocations to Germany in past centuries; he 
sometimes uses sources (such as Eckardstein’s Memoirs) which are 
not altogether reliablé, and the broad sweep of his generalisations will 
leave the workaday historian breathless. But this is a book to be 
read for its ideas rather than its accuracy. A. J. P. TAYLOR. 


28. GERMANY AND Morocco BEFoRE 1905. By Francis Torrance 
Williamson. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LV, No. 2.) 1937. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. 210 pp. $2.00.) 


TuIs book provides a very useful background for the Moroccan 
crisis of 1905. It analyses German expectations from Morocco, the 
actual value of Morocco to Germany, and the Moroccan policy of the 
German Government. The older German geographers, who explored 
Morocco for the sake of science, are contrasted with the geographers 
of Imperial Germany, whose aim was to add to the glory and size of 
the German Empire, and who presented Morocco as a commercial 
Eldorado—the “potential granary of Europe” and a _ potential 
market of sixteen million customers (in 1912 the population of 
Morocco was found to be two and a quarter million). The figures of 
German trade with Morocco are adequate commentary on these 
bloated expectations: in German world trade Morocco played an 
infinitesimal part; the German share of Moroccan trade ranked far 
behind that of England or France, and was not likely to increase, for 
Germany could not compete in the main articles of Moroccan demand 
—tea, textiles, and sugar. Until 1905 the German Government itself 
held the view that Morocco was of little importance to Germany and 
its activity was limited to protecting German subjects. Mr. 
Williamson might have considered at more length the alleged German 
attempts to acquire a Moroccan port; it is difficult to believe that all 
the stories were without foundation, though the material is admittedly 
scanty. However, the port question played little part in 1905; for, 
as Mr. Williamson decisively shows, German policy in 1905 was not 
concerned with economic needs, nor indeed with Morocco, but was a 
policy of prestige, designed to frighten France into accepting German 
patronage. Morocco was the excuse, but it might just as well have 
been almost anywhere else, and Mr. Williamson’s careful discussion 
should put an end to the “hard luck”’ stories about German 
grievances in Morocco which still circulate. A. J. P. TAYLOR. 


29. EINE WELT ZERBRACH. By J. Rosenbauer. 1937. (Berlin: 
Schonfeld. 8vo. 154 pp. km. 7.80.) 
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30*, THE Doom OF THE Hasssurcs. By Wickham Steed. 1937. 
(London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE first book is a very readable, gossipy account of the matchless 
drama of the last years of the Habsburg dynasty, the sorrows of 
Francis Joseph, the character and aims of Francis Ferdinand, the 
plots which culminated in the murders at Sarajevo; animated by 
dislike and contempt for the imperial house and its empire. It does 
not seem to add to the sum of knowledge, unless the account of the 
Redl affair of 1913 contains new matter. No references are given. 


Mr. Wickham Steed’s little book, based on lectures delivered at 
Bristol University, is an authoritative sketch of the errors which in 
the writer’s opinion made the fall of the Habsburg dynasty inevitable. 
It provides a stimulating introduction to the history of “‘ Austria.” 
Naturally it contains some views which challenge dispute. In so 
short a work points have to be stated, not argued. 

R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


31*. GERMANY’S First BID FOR COLONIES, 1884-1885: A Move in 
Bismarck’s European Policy. By A. J. P. Taylor. [Studies 
in Modern History.| 1938. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
v +103 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. TAYLOR has already won for himself a foremost place amongst 
the younger diplomatic historians, and in this book he shows a secure 
mastery of the published German and French, and the unpublished 
British material. The documents make it clear that Bismarck, even 
in 1884-5, never deviated in his insistence on the predominance of 
European questions, and that he raised the colonial question as a move 
in the game of European power politics. According to Mr. Taylor, 
the move was an elaborate one. Bismarck wanted an understanding 
with France, and for this purpose he considered it expedient to make 
the French believe that he had a real quarrel with England. ‘‘ The 
German colonies were the accidental by-product of an abortive 
Franco-German entente.” Perhaps Mr. Taylor under-estimates the 
strength of the spontaneous movement for colonial expansion amongst 
the German middle classes. The movement arose naturally enough 
out of the economic development of Germany as interpreted according 
to ‘the national system of political economy.” Perhaps, too, Mr. 
Taylor over-estimates Bismarck’s power to ignore public opinion or 
to evoke at will the manifestations of it which happened to suit him. 
Examination of non-diplomatic evidence might in some degree modify 
the emphasis of his thesis. But, generally speaking, the thesis may 
be accepted as proved. Bismarck, if he did not entirely create the 
colonial agitation, controlled its rise and fall according to the exigencies 
of the European diplomatic situation. Mr. Taylor argues in his first 
chapter that the same thing was true in the period after Bismarck. 
The reader of this volume is probably expected to conclude that some- 
thing very similar is true to-day. The book will also suggest that 
students of world politics should draw for their rules of interpretation 
rather less on Marx and rather more on Machiavelli. W. K. H. 


32*. DEN BRITTISKA FRONTEN. [The British Front.] By Ragnar 
Svanstr6ém. 1937. (Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 
8vo. 220pp. Kr. 7.50; bound, Kr. 10.25.) 


“* THE official documents, together with the memoirs and diaries 
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published in the course of the years, prove without doubt that one is 
justified in speaking of an organised opposition to Germany and the 
Triple Alliance, a ‘ national front ’ based on certain ideas and doctrines.”’ 
This is the conclusion arrived at by the very well-known Swedish author 
Dr. Svanstrém, in his interesting but at times very provocative book, 
which deals with “‘ ideas and figures in English foreign policy during 
the years Ig00-I914.”’ 

Dr. Svanstrém tries to prove his conclusion by giving a number 
of short sketches of the personalities and activities of some of our 
leading statesmen, politicians and ambassadors, as well as of members 
of the Foreign Office before the Great War, who, in his view, played— 
in some cases somewhat unconsciously—a leading part in bringing 
about the situation which culminated in Great Britain’s declaration 
of war. He does not include King Edward VII in his review, as in his 
opinion the part he played in the politics of his time was of far less 
importance than was then assumed. The Foreign Office, and in it Sir 
Eyre Crowe, come in for a good deal of adverse comment. Speaking 
of the latter, Dr. Svanstrém says, ‘‘ We can briefly say that he was 
anti-German . . . and in view of his German relations he was at the 
Foreign Office regarded as its special expert on German questions.”’ 
And further, “‘ It is difficult to deny that the declaration of war in 1914 
against the background of the activities of the Foreign Office is com- 
pletely logical. Between the military front which was formed in 1914 
and the diplomatic—political one which existed for a decade before 
there are clear connections.” 

There are a number of challenges and accusations in this book 
which should be refuted. A. H. Hicks. 


33*. THE TURNING PoINT. THREE CRITICAL YEARS, 1904-6. By 
Maurice Paléologue. Translated from the French by F. 
Appleby Holt. 1935. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 336 pp. 
18s.) 


THis is the English edition of M. Paléologue’s Un grand Tournant de 
la Politique mondiale (Paris, 1934). M. Paléologue wasassistant Directeur 
politique at the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs at the time of 
which he writes, and was closely concerned with French relations with 
Germany and Great Britain during the Morocco crisis of 1905-6, and 
particularly in the months preceding Delcassé’s fall. There are numer- 
ous extracts from his diary, and some from the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the period. Together they provide an interesting running 
commentary on the events of these years—a lively rather than a 
scientifically accurate record. The material should be checked and 
supplemented by the documents published in Volumes VI-VII of the 
Third Series of the Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, 1871-1914 
(Paris, 1935, 1937), and in Gooch and Temperley, British Documents on 
the Origins of the War, Volume III (London, 1928). M. Paléologue’s 
account, for example, of the critical Cabinet meeting of June 6th, 
1905 (pp. 264-6), should be compared with the record given by M. 
Delcassé in the Appendix (pp. 601-7) to Volume VI of the French 
Documents. Generally we have here impressions and recollections 
rather than evidence, and the solution of the historical problems of 
the period has to be sought in the very full documentary material 
now available. LILLIAN M. PENSON. 
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34. THE CHANGING ScENE. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. 1937. 
(London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 271 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

35. THE CONDITION OF Britain. By G.D.H.andM.I1.Cole. 1937. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 472 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

36. MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION. By Robert and Helen Lynd. 
1937. (New York: Harcourt, Brace; London: Constable. 
8vo. xviii + 604 pp. 18s.) 

THERE are six planes of sociological studies, of ascending degrees 
of abstraction: the journalistic survey, the political survey, scientific 
mass survey, scientific planned survey, statistical survey, and study 
of method. Three of these are illustrated here. 

Mr. Calder-Marshall has written several excellent novels. In this 
essay on social disruption he runs around too much. Everything 
from films to Indian politics receives a paragraph or two. No clear 
picture emerges. In political interpretation the influence of Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s late lieutenant, Mr. John Strachey, is much in evidence, 
but conjoined with odd bursts of leisure-class fastidiousness. 


“ Kipling’s England was a garden. Ours is becoming a garden suburb. His 
was full of stately ways; ours has by-pass roads down which at week-ends those 
who live in houses which deface half England rush in their cars to deface the other 
half with the refuse of their picnic-baskets. . . . The Trade Union Movement 
under its present leadership has come to stand on the side of the employers rather 
than on the side of the employees. They form their own plutocracy, the chosen 
company of those who betrayed their fellows. In U.S.A., where contrasts are 
more striking, they would be labour racketeers. In England they are the darlings 
of the Morning Post.” 


I am not concerned to ask whether a libel action could not lie. Mr. 
Calder-Marshall is suffering from the spiritual gastritis due to excessive 
consumption of the Left Books prescribed by Messrs. Strachey, Laski 
et al. A hasty book. 


“‘ The Condition of England Question ’’ merits the earnest, instant 
attention of every man of goodwill. The Coles, in masterly style, 
provide us with a compendium of all that information for which one 
has been compelled hitherto to look in twenty different places. Here 
we learn how the common man is born, housed, fed and brings up his 
children. The narrative is fortified by statistics. It is something more 
manageable than, ¢.g., The New Survey of London Life and Labour, 
less technical than the statistical studies of Carr-Saunders and Caradog 
Jones. It is not a pretty picture that is painted or one that can give 
any British patriot satisfaction. Here, for example, are the figures 
that show that the infant mortality rate in industrial Barrow is 98 
per thousand, and in genteel Hastings 35. It isnot new; but it should 
be better known. A book that might well be recommended in schools ; 
and which every Member of Parliament who takes his job seriously 
ought to make his vade-mecum. 


Mass observation has recently become a vogue in England. It is 
one of the best fashions that I can recall. It stirs the imagination of 
the newspaper proprietors; but it also can be of the first value to 
the politicist and sociologist. It is true that it means using hundreds 
of untrained observers; but any sociologist worth his salt should be 
able to allow for the resulting subjectivism. We need to know the 
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habits of the people, and Messrs. Madge and Harrisson are telling us. 
The critics, I venture to prophesy, will chiefly be academic ignoramuses 
who know no sociology. Nevertheless the Lynds’ admirable continua- 
tion of their great classic Middletown shows an alternative method, 
inevitably more limited, but indubitably more exact, which will set 
Mr. Harrisson in Bolton a high standard to surpass. Here is the 
detailed picture of life in a Middle West township (Mr. Hannen Swaffer 
will supply those interested with the name) just after the last De- 
pression Years, painted in 1935. The study of 1924-5 is available 
for comparison. It is not statistics or answers to questionnaires 
that best reveal the citizens, but remarks made off their guard and 
noted by trained observers. It is, in the highest sense, the novel of 
a town, of which the novelists are philosophers. It is only possible 
to quote here one illuminating generalisation, of which the English 
part must be judged in the light of the comments of Calder-Marshall and 
Cole. 5 

“The sense of psychological ‘ arrival’ [in Middletown America] is minimised by 
the fact that—unlike a country such as England, where one can look at other 
members, ¢.g., of the ‘ lower middle class,’ appraise one’s own position, and say 
with some show of contentment that ‘ What we’ve got is pretty good for the likes 
of us ’—from every point on the unbroken incline one can look ahead and see others 
with more than one has oneself. And the spirit of the culture tells one to hurry 
to catch up with those ahead.” 


All America’s citizens, hitherto, are would-be capitalists, all racing 
competitively for equality. Perhaps that means that the American 
is a more vital, exacting, ruthless civilisation than the British. Is it 
more practicable? On neither side of the Atlantic has humanity 
learned how to control its own civilisation. This book immensely 
adds to clarity in the statement of the problem, if not of the solution. 
GEORGE CATLIN. 


37. THOSE ENGLISH! By Kurt von Stutterheim. 1937. (London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 8vo. vii-+ 245 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

38. ENGLAND: THE ARBITER. By Herbert W. Moxon. 1937. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 319 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


HERR VON STUTTERHEIM has written quite an interesting book, 
but he has tried to kill too many birds with one stone. Many chapters 
are plain descriptions for German readers of English institutions, 
social and political, in so far as they concern the English upper middle 
class and aristocracy. He makes some mildly penetrating comments 
on the said institutions, and seeks to point out the characteristics 
of English political and cultural development which make for com- 
munity of interest between the English and German peoples. The 
translator rarely fails to maintain a high standard of English style. 


Mr. Moxon is very worried about the world in general, and about 
England in particular. His concern is not surprising, since many 
English readers are aware of the muddled indecision of English political 
programmes since the War, of the wrath to come unless more courageous 
policies appear in the near future and of the responsibility of each 
English man and woman for their appearance. Mr. Moxon’s argument 
would be worth more consideration, however, if his political prejudices 
were less violent and less obvious. Moreover, no book whose theme 
is lost in such exhausting pomposity of style can hope to reach a very 
wide public. H. G. WANKLYN. 
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39. CANADA, THE PACIFIC AND War. By William Strange. 1938. 
(London: Nelson. 8vo. 229 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


MR. STRANGE is a realist, not in the political sense of considering 
only immediate national expediency, but in facing the fact that no 
amount of pacts, pledges or treaties which aim at maintaining the 
status quo but ignore the underlying causes of conflict will ever bring 
peace to the Pacific. 

The book should form a useful link between the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs and the general public, for, while not claiming 
to be an exhaustive study of these causes, it succeeds in presenting 
in a very readable form the broad lines of most of the Pacific problems, 
and, as Professor Angus stated in “‘ Responsibility for Peace and War 
in the Pacific ’’—a Canadian data paper for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference at Yosemite in 1936—until the general public 
is aware of these problems, it will cheerfully overthrow any govern- 
ment which attempts to solve them by advocating a policy of “ give ”’ 
as well as “‘ take.”’ 

After a brief summary of the first ‘“‘impacts’’ of West on East, 
Mr. Strange examines the particular problems facing Canada, China, 
Japan and the United States. There is a chapter on the present 
undeclared war, and finally an estimate of what Canada’s position 
might be in a trans-Pacific conflict. Mr. Strange’s analysis of Japan’s 
position is admirably clear and impartial, and he is equally objective 
when speaking of his own country’s handling of such problems as 
immigration from the East. He treats the position of Canada in a 
trans-Pacific war chiefly from its strategic aspect. If one feels that 
the necessarily large number of “‘ifs’’ in this section makes it less 
valuable than the rest of the book, one may draw comfort from the 
fact that the technical possibility of such a war is still remote. There 
will be more time for the study and spread of the knowledge of the 
causes of war, to which the book is a valuable contribution. 

A. G, ELLIoT-SMITH. 


40. CANADIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRY: A Study in International 
Investment. By Herbert Marshall, Frank A. Southard, Jr., 
and Kenneth W. Taylor. 1937. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. xv + 360 pp., 
tables, charts. 13s. 6d.) 


IT was perhaps a happy augury that the first of a series of studies 
of Canadian—American relations, sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, should deal with the movement of capital 
for industrial purposes across the border. 

The financial contacts between Canada and the United States 
have been among the most intimate, and it was appropriate that, 
in an area where progress is apt to be computed in dollars and cents, 
the results of the financial investigations should precede others of 
perhaps deeper, although less popular, concern. 

The task of tracing the industrial outlets for capital has obviously 
required painstaking and laborious research. That the results have 
been so complete is due to the characteristic thoroughness of the three 
collaborators whose past research efforts are well known in North 
America. 

Invasion of Canada by foreign capital is an old story of 
over forty years’ standing. Its form, its availability, its transfer, 
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its obligations, its penalties have always had a continuing, and frequently 
a vital importance in Canadian economic history. These aspects 
have yet to be surveyed minutely in terms of their larger implications, 
and the authors of this volume have made no pretence of dealing 
with them at any length. Theirs has been the exacting effort of pre- 
senting in readable style the fascinating factual background of what, 
we hope, will be future interpretative studies of an outstanding inter- 
national capital movement. 

In this connection an excursus on the Canadian Balance of Pay- 
ments by Professor Frank A. Knox, which is included, gives an interest- 
ing glimpse of some of the complex problems that will be encountered 
in the preparation of future studies. CoURTLAND ELLIotT. 


41. My DIscovERY OF THE WEsT: A Discussion of East and West in 
Canada. By Stephen Leacock. 1937. (London: John Lane. 
8vo. 325 pp.. 12s. 6d.) 


THOSE whose good fortune it is to know Stephen Leacock will 
agree that there are several of him. There can be little doubt which 
particular Leacock it is that dominates this book. The humorist and 
the economist reveal their presence frequently enough, but it is the 
Canadian that is all-pervading. A lecture tour through the West seems 
to have provided both the opportunity and the stimulus for some 
lively and often original observations upon conditions and prospects 
in the prairie provinces and British Columbia. There is not much in 
the general structure of the book, apart from some pungent allusions 
and occasional discussions, to justify the sub-title; it is the West as 
such that we are hearing about most of the time. But that, as treated 
by so hearty a writer, is enough to afford good material for a book 
which is much more than entertaining. A real concern for the troubles 
and difficulties of Western Canada, a warm admiration for those who 
are standing up to them with so much courage, and an unshaken 
faith in the future, reveal themselves again and again in its pages. It 
is neither a travel book nor a humorous essay: it is a deeply 
sympatheticand understanding tribute by a distinguished Canadian 
to fellow-citizens of the West who, he feels, have not always had a 
square deal from Canadians of the East. 

It will be sufficient to quote one short passage on a highly topical 
subject to show how the economist can array his criticism in the bright 
dress of the humorist. The author is speaking of Social Credit in 
Alberta, and after discussing the cheque-passing function of the 
““Soddy-Douglas Credit Shop,” he goes on to discuss its further 
function of making loans :— 

“But what about making loans? Can it do that? Oh, indeed it can—free 
loans like free lunch. It can lend Comrade Smith—-who hasn’t a nickel and 
hasn’t worked since he was old enough to drink—a thousand dollars a day. 
Who’s to stop it? A real bank has to think, will Comrade pay it back? The 
Soddy-Douglas-House answers, what the h— if he doesn’t? Fetch another 
cheque-book.” 


A little unfair, perhaps, but real Leacock, and there is much more 
like it. 

But there is also much serious discussion and a good deal of 
luminous description. The almost incredible complications of what the 
author calls ‘‘ Our Railway Muddle’’; the reasons why old ‘‘ home- 
stead’ methods will no longer serve in settling the West, and a 
suggested alternative for them; a really charming description of 
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Vancouver Island with a scheme for quite another kind of settlement ; 
some speculations about the Far North (“The Land of Dreams’’) ; 
the state of the wheat-growing industry, with some striking suggestions 
for its restoration—these are some of the topics upon which Dr. Lea- 
cock writes with unfailing gusto and point. Some of his contentions 
will provoke strong dissent, but there will be many, beside Canadians, 
who will read his book with sympathetic interest. 
It has a tonic quality, too. Thus, after writing of the boom times 

of the ’seventies in the West, he adds :— 

“We have never understood the nature of a ‘boom.’ We look at it as 
a sort of economic fever. Not at all; a ‘boom’ is a burst of economic 
health.” 
Do I not seem to hear a voice, half husky whisper and half low growl, 
which appears to emanate from the East, saying laconically : ‘‘ Might 
have been so then!” F. CLARKE. 


42*, AUSTRALIAN TRADE Po.icy : A Book of Documents, 1932-1937. 
By D. B. Copland and C. V. Janes. 1937. (Sydney: Angus 
and Robertson. 8vo. xxviii + 454 pp.) 


THis volume is one of a series: a volume on Australian finance 
was published recently, and others on Australian marketing policy 
and Australian debt adjustment will follow soon. Professor Copland 
is continuing, in collaboration with other experts, the work of public 
education which he and the late Professor Shann initiated during 
the crisis years. The work is most admirable, and could be with 
great profit imitated in England and other constitutional countries 
where a policy aiming at the common good cannot be imposed from 
above, but has to be achieved by a public opinion sufficiently resolute 
and informed to discipline and harmonise the action of sectional 
interests. The present volume reveals as in a map the operation of 
the distinct interests which help to make Australian trade policy, 
and by its statements of their successive points of view suggests the 
relevance of each to Australia’s basic economic needs. The method 
ensures that no case can go without default, but it also ensures that 
no case can go without criticism. Governmental and expert economic 
opinion have their fair share of representation in the documents. 
The only improvement which may be suggested is an appendix of 
concise statistical tables which would reveal the weight of the main 
categories of trade with which the discussions are concerned. The 
editors point out that many of the elaborate arguments which they 
print are based on the flimsiest statistical data. An appendix of 
kind suggested would have supplied a corrective of real educational 
value. 

The documents are divided into five chapters. Two of the most 
interesting deal with the controversy over Ottawa and the trade 
diversion policy. The reader who peruses these documents will 
realise that there has been in Australia a growing awareness of the 
need for a diversity of markets. For Australia, as for Great Britain, 
imperial trade is important, but is not enough. W. K. H. 


43. Economic PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA, 1929-1936. By W. R. 
Maclaurin. 1937. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xiv + 304 pp. 
15s.) 

Tus book gives a useful account of the economic adjustments 
made in Australia during the great depression. All aspects of recent 
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economic policy are surveyed, though the measures designed to remedy 
the sorry state of the public finances and the political difficulties 
involved therein dominate the study. Full credit is given to the 
courageous way in which the outstanding problems of budget deficits, 
the unfavourable balance of trade, high labour costs, unemployment, 
and the burden of farm debt were attacked under the now famous 
Premiers’ Plan. The writer also stresses the advantage which Australia 
had at that time over a number of other countries in having already 
established four important institutions—the Loan Council, the Com- 
monwealth Bank, the Arbitration Court, and the Tariff Board— 
which could be trusted to initiate policies which commanded the 
confidence of a majority of the people. 

In one respect this study is rather disappointing, in that no real 
attempt seems to have been made to give any general analysis of the 
economic significance and effects of the different policies put into 
operation. Thus, though the weaknesses of the measures taken in 
the agricultural sphere are stressed, the effects upon present and 
future productivity and standards of living of Australia’s continuing 
to follow fundamentally incompatible policies towards agriculture 
and secondary industry are hardly brought out at all. 

N. M. WINDETT. 


44*. MARKETING AUSTRALIA’S PRIMARY Propucts. By D.B. Copland, 
N. F. Hall, Norman Cowper and E. Ronald Walker. . Edited 
by W.G.K. Duncan. [Pamphlet Series, No. 1, of the Australian 
Institute of Political Science.] 1937. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson. 8vo. 8g pp.) 


Tuis slender pamphlet contains four stimulating essays. Pro- 
fessor Hall outlines what the British market, the destiny of most of 
Australia’s exports, is and what it might be; Mr. Walker argues that 
Australia would gain by “‘ an advance towards a broader international 
co-operation than the principles of Ottawa would allow.’’ Professor 
Copland criticises the “ home price,’ bringing a plethora of proof for 
his contention that this device penalises the general consumer and the 
unsheltered exporting industries. This leads Mr. Cowper to conclude 
his legal survey with the suggestion that the constitutional hindrances 
to planned marketing in Australia may be benevolent rather than 
mischievous. Mana Hopson. 


45. ENGLAND AND THE Maort Wars. By A. J. Harrop. 1938. 
(London: New Zealand News, Ltd. 8vo. 423 pp. 15s.) 


A carefully documented and detailed study by a New Zealand historian 
of the official records relating to colonial policy in an important period 
of Imperial development. Dr. Harrop illustrates from the decisions taken 
in regard to New Zealand, the development of Imperial policy concerning 
the disposal of waste lands, imperial defence, native affairs, and colonial 
responsibility. This is an important contribution to the study of Com- 
monwealth relations. J.B. 


46. THE IMPERIAL FACTOR IN SoutTH AFricA. By C. W. de Kiewiet. 
1937. (London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 341 pp. 
5S.) 

47. DER STATUS DER SUDAFRIKANISCHEN Union. Von Otto W. A. 
Hoops. 1937. (Hamburg: Hans Christian Druckerei und 
Verlag. 8vo. 237 pp.) 

THE tangled history of South Africa in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century is by no means wholly unravelled. Dr. de Kiewiet’s 
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book, undoubtedly the most skilful contribution that has been made 
for many years, covers the critical period 1871 to 1885. It is solidly 
based on original papers in the Public Record Office, and the author 
seems to have spared no pains to extract from them the last relevant 
detail. The story he tells is largely a record of hesitations, leading 
to mistrust and downright mistakes, that affected the fortunes of 
Bantu, Boer and Briton alike. But he has not succumbed to the 
temptation to applaud one party as heroes and condemn the others 
as villains. Indeed, if any villain does emerge from these pages, it 
must be an impersonal Treasury always stinting British efforts of the 
money necessary to fulfil good intentions. No wonder that in due 
time the conclusion appears that “the only true cure for over-ex- 
penditure of imperial money was local self-government.” 

It was the Zulu War which produced this view in its most emphatic 
form, and, especially in view of the unsatisfactory treatment the war 
received in the recent Cambridge History of South Africa, it is a pity 
that Dr. de Kiewiet has not given us an ampler interpretation here. 
It is, however, probable that the last word about the events that 
culminated in the war must await an authorised biography of Bishop 
Colenso as well as a proper scrutiny of that rare Digest of Zulu Affairs 
which came from the Bishopstowe Press, and a copy of which is 
fortunately to be found in the British Museum. 


Herr Hoops has compiled an account of the present constitutional 
position of the Union, particularly in relation to her neighbours and 
to the Empire. He has drawn on most of the usual sources, and 
provides lengthy appendices in which the documents speak for them- 
selves in English. His work will no doubt be useful to foreign students, 
provided they remember that in constitutional controversies it is 
seldom the letter of the law that carries the day. JuLius LEwIn. 


48. InsipDE INDIA. By Halidé Edib. 8vo. (London: George Allcn 
and Unwin. 8vo. 378 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


It is illuminating for British readers to look at modern India 
through Madame Edib’s unprejudiced eyes. For her the British 
are only an incident in its long history, though on the whole a useful 
incident. When Madame Edib inquired of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mrs. Naidu what the British had created in India, they both instantly 
replied, “‘ A nation.’’ But she thinks Great Britain made the funda- 
mental mistake of building from the top instead of from the bottom, 
and so “‘ is closing the ‘ incident ’ with an India miserably poor, resting 
upon no sure foundation of peasant well-being. Briefly, it is a ‘ rural 
slum.’”’ For the rest, Madame Edib ignores the British. 

Madame Edib lived in close intimacy with both Hindus and 
Muslims, and shows insight into the problems and personalities of 
both camps. In town and village this trained observer picks out the 
significant feature, and records it in terse phrases, some of which 
may be quoted, with the caveat that her terseness occasionally de- 
generates into dogmatism. For instance :— 


“‘ The frontier was the only place where no one talked of freedom. Each and all 
gave the impression of being absolutely free. I believe if one saw them labouring 
in chains one would still have that impression. Elsewhere in India a young Indian 
in European dress was commented on as ‘ uprooted.’ Here dress meant nothing.” 

“ Hinduism is amorphous in spirit, not in form. Hence the strange vagueness 
of the Hindu and the rigid pattern of his life. In no human society can one 
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meet individuals with such unlimited freedom of mind yet living such minutely 
regulated lives.” 

Madame Edib was too occupied with the deeper currents of Indian 
life to have time for the description of places, but there are occasional 
vignettes showing her appreciation of what she saw. Of a lovely, 
filthy little Afridi girl she writes :— 

“Thad the sensation of having discovered a tiny masterpiece of the best Greek 
period which had lain in dust for thousands of years. No human being has ever 
given me such an intense desire to give it a hot bath, and scrub to see what was 
underneath.” 

The most challenging chapter in the book is that concerned with 
‘“ Pakistan,’’ the vast Muslim tract west of the Punjab, which, if it 
should achieve nationhood, would be a democratic state larger than 
all but four now in the League of Nations. 

As a Muslim, Madame Edib cannot believe that any caste-ridden 
society, with eyes always turned away from the passing shows of this 
life, can ever be truly independent. It must have inner freedom or 
outside control. H. Gray, 


EUROPE 


49*. GERMANY’S CLAIM TO CoLoniEs. [Information Department Paper 
No. 23.] 1938. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8vo. 75 pp. Map. 2s.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., 
Is. 6d.) 

TuIs is a timely paper, very well done. It begins by summarising 
Germany’s pre-War acquisition of colonies. This is especially useful, 
as it is information hard to come by in compact form. It is interesting 
to compare the slow generation of growing pre-War imperialism with 
the whirlwind national conversion wrought since 1933. The pamphlet 
sketches the peace settlement and the mandates system, and then 
relates German colonial propaganda and British reactions to it in 
detail. This account is excellent, written with scrupulous fairness. 
It leaves a remarkable impression. The German demands are made 
crescendo, stretto, up to fortissimo; the British responses piano, with 
of course a number of unrelated noises off. On the whole Britain has 
been non-committal; Mr. Amery and Lord Noel Buxton are not, from 
their opposed eminences, the Government. The attitudes of other 
mandatories are just indicated, except for a précis of South Africa’s 
dealings with Nazi settlers in South-West Africa. The paper makes no 
pretence of dealing with the problem of the native future, save for a 
few references and a quotation from Miss Margery Perham. This 
aspect to the lay mind seems much the most important, for the govern- 
ment of colonies surely matters more to their peoples than to anybody 
else. But it hardly appears in German claims or British attempts to 
deal with access to raw materials. The whole thing has been treated 
as a competition in power-politics, and this treatment is, quite fairly, 
reflected in the pamphlet. FREDA WHITE. 


50. WIR RUFEN Europa. By Rudolf Lengauer. 1937. (Munich: 
F. Bruckmann. 8vo. 203 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 


HERR LENGAUER has written a book to state in detail the anti- 
Russian thesis which is sufficiently familiar from the speeches of Herr 
Hitler and from other authoritative German utterances. It is asserted 
that the aim of Bolshevism is to establish a European hegemony ; it is 
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assumed without proof that this would be an evil to be resisted at all 
costs, and it is argued that Germany and Italy must guard and lead a 
yet unseeing world against this trouble. 

The thesis implies the customary attacks on Czechoslovakia as 
the “‘ Aircraft-carrier of the Soviet Union.” We are also told that 
the Maginot Line has an essentially offensive function, and that 
Pan-Islamic movements are fostered to the detriment of the British 
Empire by Russia. 

It may be inferred that the book, if not officially inspired, is at any 
rate strictly orthodox. On such an assumption it is interesting to read 
the definition of Bolshevik agression against which the anti-Bolshevik 
alliance is meant to act. ‘‘ Such an attack, against which Europe would 
march, need not necessarily be made by the Red Army... . The 
principle of any European alliance must be to regard any Communist 
revolutionary activity within a given State as an attack on Europe.” 

W. H. JoHNsTON. 


51. ONCE YouR Enemy. By Heinrich Hauser. Translated from the 
German by Norman Gullick. 1937. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. vi-+ 273 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


As the author did not see service in the Great War, the title of 
this book may at first sight mislead the English reader. It can in 
fact only be applied appropriately to the ultimate breaking down of 
the barriers which through his upbringing seem to have separated Herr 
Hauser from members of a lower social order than his own, of whose 
human qualities he often appears quite unaware. It is only after he 
has worked his shifts in the Ruhr or served before the mast that he 
at last accepts the fact that he is “‘ not outside that organism which 
is the people.”’ 

A more literal translation of the original German title ‘‘ Kampf ”’ 
would give a clearer indication of the contents. The author had just 
graduated to the Naval Cadet School before the Armistice, and the most 
interesting part of his reminiscences concerns the two years that 
followed. The son of a professional man, he is at a loss in the struggles 
of the proletarian revolution which followed the German collapse. 
This ‘‘ uprooted ’’ feeling is one which he shares with men who actually 
saw service in the War. Like many of them, he seeks refuge from the 
mental and material chaos of the times by joining a “ volunteer 
- corps,’ not so much interested in the constitution which he is called 
upon to defend, as glad to feel the embrace of military discipline and 
comradeship with a temporary return to the set of values which he 
best understands. 

On the demobilisation of his corps his restless wanderings take him, 
in turn, to the steel works of the Ruhr, the Republican navy during the 
Kapp Putsch and the occupied territory during the inflation. Finally 
becoming a merchant seaman, he voyages to Australia and South 
America. Only in his seafaring experiences and in open spaces does 
he seem at home. His return from these travels finds him still despair- 
ing in Germany’s ‘‘ degradation. ’’ He dislikes the smug prosperity of 
the middle classes as much as he hated the confusion under mob rule. 
He is of a restless temperament, a pioneer by instinct and ambition, 
but the direction in which he would blaze his trail for German regenera- 
tion remains a little obscure. For a Germany regenerated he sees 
a future as pioneer and champion of Europe, guided by the spirit of 
her “‘ front-line fighters.”’ 
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This book, if it had no other claim, should be an education to those 
who still have not realised the sense of humiliation and disillusion- 
ment in Germany at that time. To read it is to go a long way towards 
understanding the spiritual conditions which made the Third Reich 
inevitable. 

The translation at times appears more faithful than inspired. 

T. CAMERON FRASER. 


52*. THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM. By 
Edward Yarnall Hartshorne, Jr. 1937. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 185 pp. 6s.) 


TuIs is a widely documented study of the history, results and 
prospects of the National-Socialist revolution in the German 
Universities. The first three chapters are largely a compilation of 
data from various sources, including many statistics, but the reader 
receives the impression that the author tends to start with a definite 
bias, which prevents him from appreciating that certain actions of 
officials of the present German Government need not necessarily be 
interpreted as repressive, and that in Germany now crude-sounding 
verbal conformity must sometimes be used while the attempt is made, 
in fact, gradually to introduce common-sense moderation in practice. 

In chapters IV, V and VI the author seems to reveal, in the words of 
the preface, “‘ his own conclusions . . . formed after maturer con- 
sideration of the material on returning to U.S.A.’”’ The result is an 
interesting and valuable psychological study by one who obviously 
holds firmly to the faith of all scholars throughout history—the search 
for Truth—and who has found that in Germany this is no longer the 
governing principle. 

In the final assessment of the gains and losses, the author adopts 
the curious antithesis of ‘‘ gain for Germany ’’ and “‘ loss to science.”’ 
This seems inexplicably narrow unless he includes in “science ’’ all 
branches of knowledge for which Germany was famous and which are 
undoubtedly suffering now. 

The numerous quotations, references in the text and voluminous 
footnotes no doubt greatly enhance the value of the book as a piece 
of research, but are very trying to the ordinary reader. Z. 


53. A New Sociat PuitosopHy. By Werner Sombart. 1937. 
(Princeton : Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xii-+ 295 pp. 16s.) 

THE German original of this book, published in 1934, was reviewed in 
this periodical Vol. XIV, no. 3, May-June 1935, pp. 425 seg. There 
is no need to add anything further except that a few words must 
be said about the translation and more particularly about its new 
title. The translation by Karl F. Geiser of Princeton University 
is deserving of all praise. Sombart’s crisp style, which combines 
a pseudo-logical indulgence in definitions with the persuasive 
parlando of the Romance languages, makes lively and good reading 
in its American rendering; the few unimportant omissions made are 
carefully recorded, so that the new circle of readers really gets what 
Sombart meant to say. 

But what about the title of this edition, which has been chosen 
by the translator but for which Sombart does not disclaim the re- 
sponsibility? In its German form it was adequately called Deutscher 
Socialismus, a label well befitting a book which was a kind of catalogue 
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raisonné of the possible historical and political meanings of this com- 
bination of words. The choice of the title A New Social Philosophy, 
however, is a questionable one. For the study deals actually with 
rather old philosophy the manifold ingredients of which are selected 
from Plato’s Republic down to Nietzsche’s Pathos der Distanz, carefully 
blended and matured in the familiar-shaped wooden casks of en- 
lightened and slightly benevolent conservatism. But the author, 
living under a misapprehension as regards the novelty of the contents 
of his book, suffers, even without the express words of the new title, 
from another more serious illusion. After having condemned the 
mechanistic attitude of modern technique in words similar to those 
of Carlyle, Ruskin or Samuel Butler, he nevertheless seems to believe 
that a new marketable philosophy can be manufactured by tastefully 
selecting valuable materials and weaving them together into a nice 
pattern of conduct. This process may give quite satisfactory results 
when employed in order to produce some new variety of the logical 
tools of economic theory or descriptive sociology. But a social 
philosophy lives up to its ambitious title only as a real confession, as 
the metaphysical faith of a great personality commanding confidence 
at least in his spiritual leadership. 

Sombart himself may be called to witness that this is the real 
criterion for a book which aims at shaping our social life. In his essay 
on Das Lebenswerk von Karl Marx (Jena 1909), he wrote on the con- 
cluding page that his ‘‘ Oeuvre’’ will stand in all eternity spreading 
its beauty before our eyes: ‘‘ Weil das, was es gross macht, die einzig- 
artige Aeusserung einer iiber alles normale Mass hinausragenden 
Persénlichkeit ist, die eine hellseherische Schau mit einer gewaltigen 
Kraft der Darstellung und einer leidenschaftlichen Glut des Gemiites 
verband.”’ His was a work, says Sombart in summing up, which 
conjured life and which at any time was able to give new impulses of 
life to others. Sombart’s book, the last one in a series of vicissi- 
tudinous attitudes as regards theory as well as politics, seems pale in 
the glamour of this standard. Yet, as a signatura temporis, this 
latest book of Sombart should be read. JOAN HORNER. 


54*. DER FELDzUG IM BALTIKUM BIS ZUR EINNAHME VON RIGA, 
JANUAR BIS Mar 1919. Hrsg. von der Forschungsanstalt 
fiir Kriegs- und Heeresgeschichte. [Darstellungen aus den 
Nachkriegskimpfen deutscher Truppen und Fretkorps, Bd. II.] 
1937. (Berlin: Mittler. 8vo. Maps,plans. 1I57pp. Km. 4.) 


Der Feldzug im Baltikum bis zur Einnahme von Riga is the second 
volume produced by the Institute for Research in Military History at 
Berlin by order of the German War Ministry for the purpose of bringing 
to notice operations conducted by the German Army after the War. 
The first volume, Die Riickfiihrung des Ostheeres, dealt with the break- 
up of the German Army in the Eastern theatre of war on the publication 
of the Armistice and with the difficulties experienced in getting the 
troops back to Germany. The second describes the formation of 
volunteer corps and local militia primarily for the defence of the 
eastern border of Germany against a Bolshevik advance, but eventually 
also for the re-establishment of the German hold over the Baltic 
provinces. 

The operations conducted by these forces are described in detail 
up to the capture of Riga towards the end of May 1919. From the 
strategical and tactical point of view the work is of undoubted value ; 
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and the difficulties of the political situation, and more especially 
the harmful influence of the soldiers’ councils on the orderly conduct 
of military service, are clearly brought out. The description of the 
international situation also is generally correct, but in several regards 
it is misleading. It is admitted that the German command would not 
allow the Lettish Provisional Government to conscript its nationals 
for the defence of Latvia, but gives as the reason for this action the 
fear that a Lettish army raised by conscription would make common 
cause with Red Russia, whereas the main reason was the fear that 
such an army would render the presence of the German forces in 
Courland unnecessary, which in turn would adversely affect the chances 
of German colonisation there. Some explanation has to be given for 
the British efforts to help the Lettish authorities to raise and arm 
troops with a view to establishing the independence of Latvia; they 
are accounted for as being due to the desire to foster British com- 
mercial enterprise in the Baltic provinces. 

The appendices are of special interest. One of them gives the 
Order of Battle of the troops in March and May rg1g. Another is a 
copy of the treaty between Germany and the Provisional Lettish 
Government dated December 29th, 1918, authorising the recruiting 
of Germans in Latvia and conceding to certain members of the German 
army the rights of Lettish citizenship. And the third is a copy of a 
German recruiting poster calling for volunteers for the defence of the 
Baltic Provinces and promising that at the end of the operations 
facilities for settling would as far as possible be granted to all who had 
participated in the operations. H. F. P. PERcIvAL. 


55. DrE OsSTSEEHAFEN UND DER OSTSEEVERKEHR. By Dr. Peter- 
Heinz Seraphim. [Schriften des Instituts ftir Osteuropdische 
Wirtschaft.| 1937. (Berlin: Volk und Reich Verlag. 8vo. 
314 pp. Map. Rm. 15.) 

THE fact that Dr. Seraphim’s new book on “ The Baltic Ports and 
the Baltic Trade Traffic Communications ’’ has been published under 
the auspices of the Institute for East-European National Economy 
at the University of Koenigsberg is in itself a recommendation, con- 
sidering the high standard of their publications. 

The great political changes brought about through the upheaval 
of the years 1914-1918 have affected the flow of trade to and through 
the Baltic to a greater extent than any other part of Europe. Many 
publications have been issued during recent years dealing with 
individual ports in the Baltic and their specific sphere of interest. 
To my knowledge Dr. Seraphim is the first to meet a much needed 
want by providing a comprehensive picture of the general situation 
as it presents itself to-day, together with a comparison, through 
diligently collected data, with the past. The alterations of frontiers 
and consequent diversion of trade have made and marred the prosperity 
of many ports through the drastic changes in their Hinterlands, and 
perhaps the most important of them is noticeable in the turnover of 
the ports of Riga and Danzig, where the change in the Hinterland of 
these ports has been quite revolutionary. 

The book contains numerous statistical tables and diagrams, 
sketches and plans of various ports, and should consequently become 
a valuable book of reference, not only for the economist, but also for 
the trader and the technician. 

It appears to me that only at one point has the national temper 
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of our time diverted the author’s discretion from historical accuracy. 
On page 314 he considers it important enough to give a special list 
of those Baltic ports to which in his book he has given German names, 
although not belonging to the ‘“ Reich,”’ his explanation being that 
they were all of German origin. Amongst others in this list are the 
ports of Gotenburg, Helsingfors, and St. Petersburg. Sic / 

H. A. ARMITSTEAD. 


56*. MEMELFRAGE HEuTE. By R. Pregel. [Heft 2 der Reihe Kamp- 
fendes Volk.| 1936. (Berlin: Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum 
im Ausland. 8vo. 31 pp.) 

A short review of the Memel question, in which the author expresses 
the hope that the recent trade agreement between Germany and Lithuania 
may lead to better relations, but says at the same time that they will 
depend on the Lithuanian Government’s attitude towards Memel. 


57*. SVERIGE OCH FINLAND 1917/1918. By Herman Gummerus. 
1936. (Stockholm: Holger Schildt. 4to. 64 pp. Kr. 2.50.) 
PROFESSOR GUMMERUS, of Helsingfors University, has written his 
book in reply to the Swedish Blue Book of 1936 on the same subject,? 
and in his preface deplores the fact that this Blue Book should have 
been issued at a time when the whole question was no longer of actual, 
but merely of historical, interest. 

The two books must naturally be read together, since Professor 
Gummerus contradicts point by point a very great number of the 
statements made by Justitierad Hellner, the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
during the period in question, and attacks vigorously Sweden’s Aland 
policy in 1917-1918. It must be regretted that both books contain a 
number of statements which cannot be substantiated, and some of 
Professor Gummerus’ assumptions are hardly a sufficient basis for 
such a serious attack on the good faith of the men who guided Sweden’s 
foreign policy in 1917-1918. On the other hand, Professor Gummerus 
also quotes the protests made by certain leading Swedish nationals 
against Sweden’s Aland policy, and states, towards the conclusion of 
his memorandum, that Finland is quite ready to believe Justitierad 
Hellner’s assurances that his Government with its Aland expedition 
did not intend a definite occupation, but considered it more important 
to make a free and independent Finland a reliable friend and good 
neighbour of Sweden, rather than acquire Aland without Finland’s 
knowledge and against her wishes. But he continues that “if the 
Swedish Government had been seriously desirous of making Finland 
Sweden’s friend and good neighbour, it could hardly have adopted a 
less suitable policy towards Finland than the one shown by its attitude 
in the arms question for the White Army and in that of the Aland 
expedition.”’ 

A very controversial book and one which has raised a good deal of 
feeling in Sweden. A. H. Hicks. 


58. THE MONETARY EXPERIENCE OF BELGIUM, I914-1936. By Henry 

L. Shepherd, Ph.D. 1937. (Princeton: Princeton University 

Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvii+-271 pp. 13s.6d.) 

THIS summary, painstaking, lucid, and rather uninspired, of the 

monetary history of Belgium during some rather critical years is of a 

1 ““Memorandum on Sweden’s policy vis-a-vis Finland from Finland’s 

declaration of independence to the conclusion of the Finnish Civil War ”’ (by the 

former Minister for Foreign Affairs F. Justitierad Hellner, issued by the Swedish 
Foreign Office). Kungl. Boktryckeriet P. A. Norstedt & Soener, 354,320. 
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nature to give substance to reflections on the incurable optimism and 
other factors for miscalculation to which bankers and human beings 
in general are liable. Taught by experience, the reader can wonder 
how it was ever possible that people should believe that the German 
currency introduced into Belgium during the War could be redeemed, 
or the large capital outlay of reconstruction be effected without 
inflation ; or that a serious hope could even have been entertained that 
the Belgian franc would be restored to its pre-War parity. 

But this book also shows that it is, after all, possible to learn by 
experience. A comparison between the 1926 and the 1935 stabilisation 
shows that the correct conclusions had been drawn from the failure of 
the former measure. 

Some interesting technical points emerge. Statistics show that 
bank credit played a minor part in the earlier inflation, which is another 
way of saying that due weight must be allowed to velocity of circulation. 
Some interesting figures show how extremely costly a process the 
“defence ’’ of a currency by means of official purchasing can be. A 
psychological element like the confusion between devaluation and 
inflation is shown to be a matter which cannot be left out of account 
by finance ministers, as Dr. Schacht has learned. 

W. H. JOHNSTON. 


59. BLACKMAIL OR WaR. By Geneviéve Tabouis. 1938. (London: 
Penguin Books Ltd. 8vo. 246 pp. ‘ 

60. MussoLINi’s RoMAN Empire. By G. T. Garratt. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Penguin Books Ltd. 8vo. vi-+ 244 pp. 6d.) 

61*. WHAT ITALY OWES TO MussoLiINI. By Mario Missiroli. 1938. 
(London: John Heritage, The Unicorn Press. 8vo. Ig pp. 
5S.) 

THE important fact about the first two books is their appearance 
in the Penguin series, which ensures their being read by many who 
would not embark on a more formidable-looking work. But looks are 
deceptive, and there is solid reading to be got through. When the 
War ended, we thought to have established a new world, and Madame 
Tabouis tells in a capable manner how this was lost through misunder- 
standing, fitly calling her first chapter ‘‘ Lost Horizons.” It is inter- 
esting to have the French view of events given us, and we see how far 
in advance Briand was in real understanding of the situation. In 
the Memoranda of Signor Goicoechea Madame Tabouis gives us 
important new data, also noticed by G. T. Garratt, regarding the 
agreement made by Signor Mussolini in 1934 with the Spanish monarch- 
ists for the overthrow of the Spanish Government, by supplying money, 
men and arms. The German intrigues were even more systematic, 
and will be more difficult to deal with, since they involve not only 
propaganda, but also the placing of Spanish Morocco under a German 
commander, and nearly all of Franco’s arrangements in German hands. 


In What Italy owes to Mussolini we have in concise form all the 
organisations created by the Fascist Government for the Corporative 
State. It is pleasant to turn from Italy’s foreign policy to her internal 
efforts at improvement, and there can be no doubt that the social 
services are much improved. In particular the youth movements 
have done for children what the old Liberal governments failed to do. 
On every page there is praise for the substitution of the State for the 
individual, in which we can hardly join, but experience has shown 
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that few enterprises can really flourish in Italy unless State run. The 
last chapter, on the Abyssinian adventure, is the best piece of gloss 
I have ever read. G. L. VERSCHOYLE. 


62. THE Fascist, His STATE AND His Minp. By E.B. Ashton. 1937. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. xv + 303 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


It is always a relief to read a book about Fascism which is realistic 
and grinds no obvious axe. Mr. Ashton sets out to understand Fascism 
before criticising it. The dictators, who disdain reason, will not be 
grateful for being rationalised. Their opponents, whose motto is 
“ écrasez Vinfame,’’ will have no use for anybody who stops to explain, 
especially when the explanation is that such régimes are what their 
peoples want. We must hope that there is an intermediate class 
capable of appreciating this book, for on the size of that class depend 
not only Mr. Ashton’s sales, but also the future of mankind. 

The writer’s standpoint is that countries differ too much in tradition 
and environment for any one type of government to suit them all. 
What made it possible for Fascists to combine with Capitalism Col- 
lectivism, which sets the community supreme over individuals, was that 
Germans and Italians find it natural to think collectively. ‘‘ To the 
vast majority, Fascism is not a yoke. What we could offer them 
instead, would be.”’ 

But Mr. Ashton believes that Fascism is by nature aggressive, and 
that it may be the duty of other communities to protect their members 
from such aggression. This probably involves “ overpowering the 
Fascist States and ending their national existence.’? That would mean 
imposing on the members of those States our form of government—a 
yoke. Even if such a solution could be lasting, would it not involve 
our behaving in exactly the way for which we blame Fascists? Does 
Mr. Ashton’s attempt to be historical lead then to an impasse, which 
only power, and not justice, can resolve ? M. G. BALFourR. 


63. NEw EpucaTION IN ITaty. By Howard R. Marraro. [Published 
under the auspices of the Italian Historical Society.] 1936. 
(New York: Vanni. 8vo. 505 pp.) 


THE present work is designed to give a complete description of the 
organisation of elementary, technical, secondary and university educa- 
tion in Italy, as shaped and functioning since the Fascist régime was 
established; the title indicates and even a slight perusal of the book re- 
veals it asa work of propaganda. It may be questioned whether any- 
thing deserving the name of education still survivesin sucha centralised 
system, the aims of which are confessedly, not to educate, but to 
mould the spirit of youth. On some points the narrowness of the 
system is incredible. For example in Appendix D, page 354, we find 
mentioned among the philosophers of the modern age to be studied for 
a degree in philosophy the name of Gentile, but no reference to Croce, 
clearly because Croce is not an admirer of the régime, and in spite of 
the fact that Gentile is in no small degree indebted to Croce ! 

In the preface the author speaks of the previous system as “‘ worn- 
out and bureaucratic.’”’ It is to be wondered whether any reader of this 
work will consider the present system less bureaucratic. We may 
agree with the author in all he says concerning the spiritual deficiency 
of the previous system of education, inspired with the positivist 
outlook on life and its blindness to the essential bearing of art and 
religion on the formation of mind and character; but is Gentile’s 
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outlook on education, which inspires the present system, in the least 
better? Is there any respect for the personality of the child or adole- 
scent in an educational system every ladder of which reminds the 
competent reader of Prof. Gentile’s maxim (April 24th, 1924), that 
“there is no difference, from the moral standpoint, between the cudgel 
and the sermon, since both aim at the bending of the will of man’’? 
The author obviously ignores the formidable criticism to which the 
present system lends itself and shows complete ignorance of the not 
less formidable objections to it from many creditable Italian exponents 
of that Catholic Faith to which, he says, the “‘ new education ’’ com- 
pletely conforms. ANGELO CRESPI. 


64. L’EmpirE FASCISTE : les Origines, les Tendances et les Institutions 
de la Dictature et du Corporatisme Italiens. By Marcel 
Prélot. 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. xii-+ 258 pp. 24 jrs.) 

PROFESSOR PRELOT’S title is slightly misleading; it does not mean 
“the Empire’’ in the modern Italian sense, and the book should 
really have been called “‘ The Fascist Régime.’ It begins with the 
usual account of the rise to power of the Fascist Party in which there 
are curious omissions and mistakes. There is no reference to the 
strikes which tormented the country from 1919 to 1922, and which 
played so large a part in making the average Italian accept with 
thankfulness any government that would give him peace and comfort 
in his everyday life. Professor Prélot is quite unable to decide as 
to the correct date of the march on Rome, different days, months and 
years appear on different pages, nor is his description of the political 
events which accompanied it any more accurate. 

The larger portion of the book is, however, devoted to a most 
erudite study of what the author considers are, or ought to be, the 
political theories of Fascism. His pages are sprinkled with words 
such as “‘ statocratic,” ‘‘ monocratic,”’ “‘ autocratic ’’ and long quota- 
tions from speeches, books and reviews. Despite all his learning and 
research, however, the author shows no understanding of Italian 
psychology in general or Fascist in particular. M. C. 


65*. Burcos Justice: A Year’s Experience of Nationalist Spain. By 
Antonio Ruiz Vilaplana. Translated by W. Horsfall Carter. 
1938. (London: Constable. 8vo. x-+ 258 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

66. CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN. By H. Edward Knoblaugh. 1937. 
(London: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. xii + 233 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first of these two books is an account of conditions in General 
Franco’s territory by a Spaniard and is based on first-hand experience. 
Sefior Vilaplana had no political affiliations and held a post in the 
judiciary in Burgos before the war. He retained the same post, 
and left Nationalist Spain only after the fall of Bilbao. “I might 
have borne it by a determined effort of will and spirit of compromise 
... he writes, “ but the insolent, utterly cynical, infamous foreign 
invasion removed the last vestige of indecision from my mind.” 

He describes a period of unauthorised violence in Burgos corre- 
sponding to that described by Mr. Knoblaugh in Madrid. Even more 
disturbing is his account of the price that is paid in Nationalist terri- 
tory for the preservation of law and order. Sefior Vilaplana tells 
some illuminating stories about Generals Franco, Mola and Queipo de 
Llano, and explains the conflict of aims among different sections of 
people, especially the Phalangists, Requetés, the Church and the 
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landowners. He does not admire General Franco. He throws some 
light on the reactions of different classes of people to the foreign 
invaders, and gives an ironic description of the conversations of well- 
to-do refugees from Madrid who told tales of horror to curry favour, 
and of their departure to take up posts in Madrid following over- 
optimistic communiqués announcing its imminent fall. 

The answer to the accusations made against Sefior Vilaplana in 
the House of Lords is given in the introduction. 


Mr. Knoblaugh was correspondent of the Associated Press in 
Madrid for four years. He has, he declares, “ no interest in the war 
or its outcome,” and “ there is no conscious bias on his part.” He 
does not like the Spanish Government. He has a sense of news value, 
though his style is rather lurid, and his interpretation of the political 
situation is naive. For example, of the advent of Sefior Negrin to 
the premiership he writes: ‘‘ The presence of a moderate Socialist at 
the head of the new government was a boon to the régime because 
it strengthened the fiction of a ‘ democratic’ government abroad.” 

He seemed to have an uncanny knack of “ getting in wrong ”’ with 
everyone. The following story he tells explains a good deal. Before 
he left Spain he sent a banknote to an Austrian in the censorship 
department as a “ present.” The head of the department returned the 
note with this letter, and a “‘ present ”’ for Mr. Knoblaugh. “I greatly 
appreciate the friendly attention you have shown us in the person 
of our comrade Selke. I interpret it as a gentle token of your satis- 
faction with our work as censors. We likewise feel that way with your 
uncommon merits as correspondent, and particularly your subtlety.” 
He is inclined to attribute the worst motives to everyone, including 
his fellow-journalists. ’ HELEN F. GRANT. 


67. MODERN SPAIN AND LIBERALISM: A Study in Literary Contrasts. 
By John T. Reid. 1937. (Stanford University, California : 
Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
viii + 236 pp. $2.25, Ios. 6d.) 

68. SPAIN BETWEEN DEATH AND BirTH. By Peter Merin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Charles Fullman. 1938. (London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 8vo. x-+ 326 pp. Illus. 
12s. 6d.) 


Dr. REtn’s book helps to make clear the nature of the problems at 
the root of the present struggle in Spain. The civil war is not a question 
of ideological preferences suddenly adopted, but the outcome of a long 
process of development. For the past century the literary life of 
Spain has been intimately linked with political life, and Spanish 
liberalism has been fostered by the intellectual atmosphere. The 
evolution of ideas which led to the establishment of the First and 
Second Republics, and to the consequent increase of militant Marxism 
among Spanish workers and peasants, was largely due to literary 
intellectuals. The author carefully distinguishes between the general, 
philosophic interpretation of liberalism, the nineteenth-century con- 
ception of liberalism, and the neo-liberalism of the twentieth century 
by which society is required collectively to provide positive oppor- 
tunities for individual development. The political and social ideas 
expressed in the writings of Pio Baroja and Ricardo Leén are analysed 
in the light of these theories. The two novelists are represented in 
marked contrast, Baroja anti-traditional, anti-clerical, restless and 
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turbulent, Leén traditional and religious, yet both contributing to an 
understanding of the complexity of the problem. Baroja calls for a 
modern and positive interpretation of the concept of individual 
freedom, but his anarchist characters exemplify his objections to the 
movement. He does not accept democracy, republicanism, socialism 
or anarchism in their present crystallised forms as desirable solutions 
of the problem of social injustice. Leén’s novels admit parliamentary 
democracy as a theoretical ideal, but explain the ideology which 
motivated those who supported the revolt of July 1936. To them the 
liberalism of the Second Republic which threatened to curtail the power 
of the Church and Army was hateful, and its reforms were anti- 
traditional. Both writers reflect the social ferment, but neither en- 
visages the possibility of liberal social change. Spanish individualism 
triumphs and liberalism fails to achieve unity. Hence the formation 
of “splinter ’’-parties in a government which is more radical than 
liberal. Dr. Reid views with pessimism the future of liberalism in 
Spain, but wisely makes no attempt to prophesy the future of the 
Spanish nation. 


Mr. Merin is well read in Spanish history and literature, and in- 
timately acquainted with contemporary Spain. His book, written 
from the Left point of view, describes his experiences in Republican 
Spain at the end of 1936 and the beginning of 1937. These are re- 
lated with cinematic adroitness, and testify to the workers’ courage 
and idealism. Of chief interest are his accounts of the outbreak of 
the revolution, of the trials on the prison-ship Uruguay, of the deaths 
of Durruti and Urtubi, and of his visit to the “ Solidarity ” Brigade. 
The work is artistically composed, admirably translated, and illustrated 


with photographs skilfully selected for their propaganda value. 
S. GEORGE WEST. 


69*. Diz TSCHECHOSLOWAKISCHEN DENKSCHRIFTEN FUR DIE FRIEDENS- 
KONFERENZ VON PaRIS Ig1g/19g20. Edited by Dr. Hermann 
Raschhofer. [Beitrage zum auslindischen éffentlichen Recht und 
Voélkerrecht, Heft 24.) 1937. (Berlin: Carl Heymann. 8vo. 
xxi + 331 pp. Maps.) 

Dr. HERMANN RASCHHOFER has collected and published in a single 
volume the various memoranda which were laid by the Czechoslovak 
delegation before the Peace Conference of 1919. A German translation 
accompanies, page for page, the French original, which, it is interesting 
to note, is not nearly so grammatically perfect as the official publications 
of the Czechoslovak Government are to-day. There is little here that 
was not known before; but these documents have never been available 
in so convenient and handyaform. They are published here in full and, 
except for a brief introduction, to which the Czechs themselves take no 
violent exception, without commentary. The Prager Presse (14. x. 37) 
had even a word of praise for the scholarly way in which Dr. Raschhofer 


had ‘‘ appraised the value, political ideas and doctrines of the memo- 
randa.”’ DaviD STEPHENS. 


70*. GREECE’S ANATOLIAN VENTURE—AND. AFTER. By A. A. Pallis. 
A Survey of the Diplomatic and Political Aspects of the Greek 
Expedition to Asia Minor (1915-1922). 1937. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. xv + 239 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Mr. Pattis has written a most interesting and well-argued book. 

He, originally a follower of Venizelos, has lately, after studying the 
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history of Greece during and since the War, come to the conclusion that 
the Cretan statesman was unwise in his policy of attempting to claim 
and to hold as part of a Great Greece Smyrna and the adjoining area in 
Asia Minor. After a short introduction comes a reasoned historical 
account of the Anatolian venture from the political aspect. Then he 
sums up the pros and cons, and in his third chapter discusses the 
responsibilities of the Allies and of the individual Powers. Here his 
judgments are sober, but make terrible reading, and no one emerges 
unscathed. In his view the responsibility is shared by President 
Wilson, whose obstinacy over Eastern Thrace led directly to the Greek 
occupation of Smyrna, the Macchiavellian policy of Italy dictated 
throughout by hatred of Greece as a Mediterranean rival, the vacilla- 
tions of England torn between Gladstonian philhellenism and Dis- 
raelian sympathy for the Turk, and French policy inspired solely by 
French financial interests in Turkey. He next treats the aftermath of 
the Greek defeat in 1922, and devotes two chapters to the Greek 
protagonists, Constantine and Venizelos, and closes with a few con- 
clusions. His judgments are fair, and he indicates clearly that if 
Constantine’s fault was lack of moral courage, Venizelos was too 
sanguine. A few points call for remark. It is said that one reason for 
the Greek failure to secure recruits among the Greek population of Asia 
Minor was the Turkish practice of regarding them as rebels and punish- 
ing them accordingly. He does not bring out quite clearly enough the 
responsibility of the royalist ministers of 1921-22, who, in the hope of 
establishing their political supremacy through military success, under- 
took an offensive in Asia Minor, even when France and Italy were 
supplying the Turks with munitions. In 1922, when the royalist press 
in Athens was writing of the Asia Minor campaign in a defeatist tone, 
the Government allowed those papers to circulate freely among the 
troops at the front. Opposition papers were practically forbidden. 
This naturally sapped the morale of the Greek army when the Turkish 
offensive came. The first demobilisation of the Greek army was in 
June, not in November 1916. Mr. Pallis does not seem to believe that 
there was a pro-German party in Greece from 1914 onwards. There 
was, however, such a party, as in Roumania, and it was supported by 
a section of the press, and rightly or wrongly Constantine was associated 
with it. In this connection the influence exercised by the German 
military attaché should be recognised. Also, after Venizelos’ return 
to Athens in 1917—during the mobilisation of the Greek army for service 
against Bulgaria on the Salonica front—mutinies were fomented to im- 
pede the actions of the Allies without any thought of what it might 
mean to Greece. In this connection the mission of the two officers of 
the Greek troops interned in Germany, who, after a visit to Switzerland, 
then Constantine’s residence, were landed from a German or Austrian 
submarine in the Peloponnese and made their way to Athens, ought to 
be mentioned. There seem to have been Medizers in Greece then just 
as much asin 480 B.c. One point more; it is conceivably possible that. 
given a free hand, the Greek army in Asia Minor in the summer of 
1920, after the signing of the Treaty of Sévres, might have crushed 
the Kemalist movement before it had gained strength. There are 
endless might-have-beens to speculate upon: if Constantine had died 
in 1915, if Alexander had not died in 1920.... This is a book to read 
and re-read. To the bibliography might be added Griechenland und 
die Grossen Machte, by E. Schramm-von Thadden, Gottingen 1933. 
A. J. B. WaAcE. 
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71. WHIRLPOOLS ON THE DANUBE. By Christopher Sidgwick. 1937. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 287 pp. 18s.) 


A PLEASANTLY-WRITTEN, light-hearted account of a young man’s 
tour to Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The obvious 
criticism against it is that it contains rather little straw for quite a 
large-sized brick. Mr. Sidgwick did not spend very long on his journey, 
nor did he ever penetrate very far below the surface of things. Thus, 
although in places there is some acute observation, most of his book is 
made up of personal experiences which are decidedly trivial, and 
sometimes hardly worth the recording at the substantial price of 18s. 
Nevertheless, he leaves the impression of an agreeable personality, and 
to travel with him, if not the joy or enlightenment that a journey made 
with the author of a really great travel book would have been, at least 
escapes the irritation which the authors of many books of this type 
inflict on their readers. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


72. BELGRADE SLANT. By John W. E. Evans. 1937. (London° 
Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 192 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. Evans’s book suffers from some rather obvious blemishes. 
It is written in a highly irritating style, recalling the less classic kind 
of American journalism, and it suffers from some carelessness. There 
are misspellings in the German quotations on pp. 22 and 23; and we 
find the spellings ‘“‘ ustasi’’ and ‘‘ Boreotaro”’ on p. 47, and “‘ oustachi’”’ 
and “‘ Burgataro ”’ on p. 48. 

The book is frankly partisan: but no attempt is made to hide the 
fact, and a bias ceases to be dangerous if allowance can be made for 
it: Mr. Evans has elected to state the Yugoslav case, and can claim 
the liberty of an advocate. It follows that the Croat problem, for 
example, is treated from the point of view of Belgrade. 

It is the activity of the potential adversaries of Yugoslavia which 
bulks largest in the book. Here the criticism—probably an unescapable 
one—is that the book is no longer up to date. The attitude of Italy 
has changed a good deal from the hostility, the phases of which are 
described at considerable length—though the author has anticipated 
this criticism. 

Mr. Evans’s judgment is sensible when he proceeds from the 
assumption that Yugoslav policy pursues the country’s own interests. 

“ Friendly relations with Germany present no disadvantages for the moment. 
They assure a very important market for Yugoslav exports. They appear to 
offer a certain guarantee against any Italo-Austrian attempts at a Habsburg 
restoration. The fact that Germany and Yugoslavia have no direct friction 
points does not in itself imply friendship, enmity or indifference.” 

This is sound sense. Mr. Evans is less successful when he goes beyond 
this assumption to that of pure unselfishness. ‘‘ The Balkan pact,” 
he says, “is not directed, nor is it even suspected of being directed, 
against any third Power or group of Powers.’’ A different view might 
well have been held until quite recently in Bulgaria. 

W. H. JOHNSTON. 


73. DIE SOZIALOKONOMISCHE STRUKTUR DER JUGOSLAWISCHEN LAND- 
WIRTSCHAFT. By Dr. Otto von FrangeS. [Schriften der 
Internationalen Konferenz fiir Agrarwissenschaft.] 1937. (Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 8vo. 288 pp. Km. 12.) 


Tus book is the result of a decision of the International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists in 1934, which recommended the preparation 
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of comprehensive surveys of the “ social structure of the agricultural 
population ’’ in all countries represented at the conference. Dr. von 
Frange& is an authority on this subject, and, so far as Yugoslavia is 
concerned, his book fulfils this purpose admirably. He begins by 
examining the geographical and climatic conditions, and proceeds to 
survey the main branches of agricultural production in the country, 
with special reference to the capital employed and the level of wages. 
This is followed by a sketch of the development of the country’s 
agricultural organisation up to the Great War, and a detailed description 
of the agricultural reforms which began in 1918. There are interesting 
sections on the “ Zadruga,’’ the development of the co-operative 
system, and agricultural education; and a final chapter on the thorny 
question of the relief of agricultural debtors rendered necessary by 
the fall of prices in 1930-1932. There is no index, but the book is 
fully documented, and each chapter has a bibliography attached. 
This work will be indispensable to all serious students of the i. 
D. B. B. 


74*, BIBLIOGRAPHIE BALKANIQUE 1937. Rédigée par Léon Savadjian. 
Septiéme volume. 1938. (Paris: Société d’Imprimerie et 
d’Edition. 8vo. 118 pp. 100 ffs.) 


This volume, the seventh of its series, provides a bibliography of the 
books and articles on the Balkan countries which appeared during 1937. 
It also includes an index to the main events of Balkan concern during 1937. 


75*. LA COLONISATION AGRICOLE EN ALLEMAGNE. By P. V. Grégoire. 
1938. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. viii + 144 pp.) 


This book gives a detailed objective survey of German agricultural 
colonisation since the War. There is a short geographical description of 
Germany east of the Elbe, and a history of colonisation in this area. This 
is followed by an account of colonisation since 1919, the forms which it 
has taken, and of government and financial organisation. The last chapter 
considers the conditions of life in these colonies, and is followed by an 
appendix describing the colony of Giesenbriigge. 


76*. OESTERREICH IM PRISMA DER IDEE. [Katechismus der Fiihrenden.| 


By Leopold Andrian. 1938. (Graz: . Verlag Schmidt. 8vo. 
423 Pp-) 

This is an academic discussion between four members of the class 
which has hitherto been in power in Austria—an aristocrat, a Jesuit, a 
Heimwehr officer and a man of letters. The scene is Vienna in the spring 
of 1935, and the subject of the discussion is culture—its philosophical 
aspect, its historical development, and culture in relation to Austria, 
the seat of Germanic culture. Her past glories are reviewed, and the 
solution of her future is found in the restoration of the house of Habsburg. 
Those who know Austria well will have participated in many such con- 
versations, which serve as a partial explanation as to why other classes 
in Austria wished to link their future with Hitler and Greater Germany. 


77*. Diz ErsTE SCHLACHT: Aus der Geschichte des Bataillons Edgar 
André. By Bodo Uhse. 1938. (Strasbourg: Editions Pro- 
methée. 8vo. 55 pp.) 

Die Erste Schlacht is a vivid description of the part played by the 
Edgar André Batallion of the International Brigade in the defence of 
Madrid against General Franco’s Moorish troops. It is published by 
German emigrés outside Germany. 


78*. Mes Ip£Es PoxitiguEs. By Charles Maurras. 1937. (Paris: 
Fayard. 8vo. 295 pp. 18 /rs.) 


This is a consideration of politics from the Royalist standpoint. M. 
Maurras reviews political science, in general, all forms of government, 
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and the individuals who are to be governed. He leads up to the con- 
clusion that the re-establishment of the monarchy is the solution of France’s 
political problems. 


79*. Ou s’UNIR ov Mourtr. By Pierre-Etienne Flandin. 1937. 
(Paris: Flammarion. 8vo. 23 pp.) 

M. Flandin’s pamphlet considers the French political situation, and 
the dangers which threaten France both from within and without. He 
stresses the necessity of achieving national unity, if she is to escape 
complete chaos. 


U.S.S.R. 


80*. THE HISTORY OF THE CIviL WAR IN THE U.S.S.R. Edited by 
Joseph Stalin, Maxim Gorki, S. Kirov, K. Voroshilov and A. 
Zhdanov. Volume I: The Prelude to the Great Proletarian 
Revolution. 1937. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 
ix + 557 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A NEW generation has grown up in Soviet Russia of men and 
women who have never lived under any other régime. The old genera- 
tion has practically disappeared. The days of revolution and civil war 
are now considered sufficiently remote for the successful partisan of 
those days to write a history of them as seen exclusively from his point 
of view. Much if not most of the material from which this book has 
been compiled is already known (partly thanks to the publications of 
the Soviet Government), but here it is presented not in an objective 
manner (as, for instance, in Serge Oldenbourg’s Le Coup d’Etat Bol- 
chéviste), but is full of class hatred and vituperation against the Bol- 
shevik’s political opponents. Of course the very names of the authors 
preclude their treating this subject with the broadness of vision of a 
scientific historian. For them there exists only the narrowest party 
point of view. Nevertheless the book provides much interesting reading 
matter, as it is the product of the diligent and painstaking collection of 
material from many sources, not the least interesting of which are the 
minutes of the meetings and congresses of the Bolshevik party. 
These give the reader an insight into the ceaseless labours of the Bol- 
sheviks to undermine the existing Russian State edifice which had 
already been so severely shaken by the February revolution of 1917. 
One cannot help asking, however, while reading all this self-glorifica- 
tion, what would have become of these much-vaunted successes, if the 
despised capitalistic Allies had not defeated the Central Powers in spite 
of the disappearance—under Bolshevik influence—of the Russian 
front, and after the Bolsheviks had already been obliged in Brest- 
Litovsk to accept a treaty under which Russia would, virtually, have 
become a semi-colonial country. 

The only heroes in this history are the Bolsheviks; the rest of the 
world consists of villains, bent on betraying, cheating and robbing the 
“toilers.’’ There are the Mensheviks, the socialist-revolutionaries, the 
petty-bourgeois, the bourgeois, the cadets, the imperialists and what 
not else; one and all are traitors, counter-revolutionaries, enemies of 
the proletariat, actuated only by the vilest and basest motives. But 
worse than all these are the ‘‘ Kornilovites,’’ and no words are bad 
enough to depict General Kornilov; it is even insinuated that he was a 
traitor who maliciously surrendered Riga to the Germans (p. 339 and 
P- 343). 

The general picture that the authors draw is a distorted one, 
however true their dates and quotations may be. What they evidently 
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want to impress on the minds of present-day Russia and of their sym- 
pathisers abroad is that it was the Bolsheviks who put an end to 
Tsarism (p. 92); that a Provisional Government arose—as a usurper— 
side by side with the Soviets (p. 114) ; that it took power only with the 
purpose of combating the revolution (p. 173); that the bourgeois 
leaders were hostile to the revolution and attacked it (p. 200) ; that they 
established their dictatorship (p. 219) ; and that it was by their counter- 
revolution that the economic disintegration of the country took the 
proportions it did (p. 321). 

The sabotage of the capitalists (p. 368) and their offensive against 
the working class by striving to bring about a famine (p. 358), together 
with the utter vileness of the Socialist-Revolutionaries’ and Men- 
sheviks’ treachery (p. 296), moved the country irresistibly towards 
disaster (p. 399). Only the self-sacrificing fight of the (Bolshevik) 
party (p. 401) could bring about an improvement. Any interference 
with their activities constituted a violation of elementary civil rights 
(p. 449). One of those elementary rights was to ‘‘ raspropagandiro- 
wat ’’ (dissolve by propaganda) the regiments at the front, and one 
cannot help wondering what would happen to any one who claimed that 
right to-day in the U.S.S.R. 

The above picture—grotesque as it is to anybody who, like the 
reviewer, lived through those days in Russia—is cleverly, even in a 
masterly way, worked out, and the book is to be recommended to 
everyone who wishes to obtain an insight into, and understand, the 
Bolshevik mind. The same material, however, could be used to draw 
a picture in exactly the opposite colours. 

The book calls itself ‘‘ the first comprehensive and authoritative 
history of the period.’’ Authoritative it naturally is; but comprehen- 
sive it certainly is not. Too much has been left out which a real 
historian would have put in. 

The English translation is perfect. W. J. OUDENDYK. 
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81*. Irag: A Study in Political Development. By Philip Willard 
Ireland. 1937. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 510 pp. 
15s.) 

No one who buys this book can complain that he has been swindled, 
for it has the merit of being no more and no less than is claimed by the 
author in the title and by the publishers in their blurb—‘‘ An exhaustive 
and authoritative study of Iraq, its origins as a post-War State, its 
development, its constitution and economic organisation, its position 
with regard to other Powers, its administrative and general problems.” 

The author deals with the past, and makes no pretence to be up- 
to-date. The assassination of General Bekr Sidqi last summer and 
the formation of the present cabinet are excluded; in the author’s 
preface, although Ja’far Pasha has the prefix of the late, Yasin Pasha 
al Hashimi, who died carly in 1937, is not so mentioned; while the 
K.C.M.G. awarded G. Ogilvie Forbes, Esq., and the C.M.G. awarded 
C. H. Bateman, Esq., M.C., in the Coronation Honours List are omitted ; 
and the photographs are old ones—details which fix the end of the 
author’s study of Iraq’s problems as soon after the coup d’état of 1936. 

The book may be accepted as an excellent and accurate historical 
record, but one that is out of touch with present-day Iraq. From its 
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pages the reader will learn much of the reasons why the Iraqi girl left 
home, but little of that modern young woman herself. 

The book is well documented, has a good index, and is supported 
by an extensive bibliography—altogether a scholarly analysis and a 
record of considerable academic merit. E. L. HOwARD-WILLIAMS. 


82. LE KEMALISME. By Tekin Alp. With a preface by President 
Edouard Herriot. 1937. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. viii + 298 
pp. 30 frs.) 

At times of dire stress Turkey was fortunate in finding a son to 
extricate her out of her difficulties. In this book the author gives 
a Turk’s reactions to the master-builder of his country; he might 
have compared the Ataturk with the famous family of Kiopriiliis 
who, in the seventeenth century, rendered eminent although not 
very far-reaching services. The author adopts the term “ Kemalisme ”’ 
to denote the present régime, but is careful to explain that the present 
reforms are typical to Turkey. Informal after-dinner discussions 
at Tchankaya developed after careful incubation into well-planned 
changes in administration. 

But his genuine enthusiasm is apt to mar his judgment. He is 
right in his assessment of the disestablishment of the Church, but 
forgets that profound disbelief is the doubtful luxury of profound 
thinkers. Again, in his discussion of Nationalism (p. 227) he forgets 
that Nationalism achieved various degrees in different countries. 
England was conscious of Nationalism before the reign of Edward I, 
whilst France saw its awakening in the days of Joan of Arc. It is 
not strictly true that classical democracy is on the wane (p. 175). 
Let the author visit a Norwegian winter resort where the nearest 
policeman is 100 miles away. He will recapture his belief in man as 
a political animal. 

But these are academic points not having a direct bearing on the 
main issue. Much work has been done, and is ably stated by the 
author; whatever the result of his pre-adamite excursions, Western 
Europe will look with sympathy and calm upon the peaceful progress 
made. The hardest task before the present rulers will be to create 
a ruling tradition to prevent, as the author soundly warns us, a retro- 
gression with the first fatigue. H. M. BosTanpjis. 


83*. LA CONVENTION DES DETROITS (MONTREUX, 1936). Par Georges 
D. Warsamy. Preface by M. N. Politis. 1937. (Paris: 
Pédone. vi-+ 158 pp. 8vo. 288 pp. 65 /rs.) 


An account of the Black Sea Straits Convention signed at Montreux 
in July 1936, including a long historical introduction and a résumé of 
the proceedings of the Montreux Conference. This monograph is little 
more than a chronicle, which, though on the whole accurate in its facts, 
pays insufficient attention to the bigger issues underlying the facts to be 
of any real value to the student. This is particularly true of the section 
describing the Montreux Conference itself, which is simply an abrégé of 
the official minutes of the Conference. The bibliography at the end is 
incomplete. D. A. Routu. 


84. AUS DER FINANZWELT DES IsLAMs. By Dr. J. Hans. 1938. 
(Wien: Selbstverlag. 8vo. 80 pp.) 


This is a short study of post-War finance and currency in Islamic 
countries. The first half of the book deals with the Near and Middle 
East in general, giving the historical and political background of the years 
1918-37, the legal problems arising out of the differences between Islamic 
and Western law, and a survey of the financial and economic conditions 
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prevailing there. The question of oil in Iran and Irak, as an economic 
and financial factor, is also considered. The second half of the book 
gives a more detailed description of the financial structure and the 
currency of each country. 


85. KEMAL ATATURK. By Hanns Froembgen. Translated by 
_ Kirkness. 1937. (London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 285 pp. 
18s. 

It is difficult to produce new facts, but there are many ways of 
telling a story, especially one for the general public. 

The author starts his story from the battle of Gallipoli, and 
appropriately closes it with the resumption of Turkish sovereignty 
over the Dardanelles. In between we get a detailed account of 
Mustapha Kemal’s early life, his struggles, ambitions, failures and 
successes. 

If Ariburnu was the green room, Sakaria is the proscenium from 
which Mustapha Kemal steps on the European stage. Turkish 
victory is complete, and the motto ‘“ Turkey for the Turks,” his 
principle through life, is at last accomplished. Minorities are 
liquidated or exchanged, and the movements of large masses of 
populations are reminiscent of ancient race migrations. The slow 
work of regeneration and peaceful reconstruction is to begin. 
Revolutions devour their authors; minor risings in Kurdistan and 
conspiracies in Angora and Smyrna follow the traditional pattern. 
Turkish criminal justice is swift; the Tribunal of Independence ~ 
admits of no delay, where the salvation of the Republic is considered 
the supreme good. We are reminded of Montesquieu’s— 

“En Turquie on termine promptement d’une facon ou d’autre toutes les 
disputes. ... 

The machine-gun style is apt to leave the reader with impressions 
contrary to, or at least different from, those intended by the author. 

Some day historians will assess objectively the events of the first 
quarter of the present century; they are too close for a dispassionate 
analysis of personalities, frustrated hopes and satisfied ambitions. 
In Lydia Niobe mourns for her children, but out of this suffering may 
arise a more peaceful and hopeful East. H. M. BostanpJis. 


86. LA NaTIonALiTé EcyptTieNNE. Par M. A. M. Riad. 1937. 
(Paris: Nizet et Bastard. 8vo. vii + 235 pp.) 


The author first sets out the successive Egyptian laws and projected 
laws on nationality since 1869, and discusses their provisions in the light 
of the French Law of Nationality. In the second part of his thesis, he 
summarises the proceedings of The Hague International Conference on 
the Law of Nationality of 1930, and concludes that the Egyptian Law of 
1929 is in general accord with the principles adopted by the on 
and on several points even in advance of them. H. A. R. G. 


87. JEWISH STATE OR GHETTO. By J. M. Machover. 1937. (London: 
Robert Anscombe. 8vo. 208 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE Jewish State Party, which more than any other Zionist group 
might have been expected to regard political independence as some 
consolation for the restriction of the National Home, was in the 
forefront of the opposition to proposed partition at the twentieth 
Zionist Congress. Mr. Machover, who is a member of the Executive 
of the Party, explains its attitude in this book. His main objection 
is naturally to the small size of the proposed Jewish State; but his 
attempt to represent it as analogous to the Jewish Pale in pre-War 
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Russia, or to the Native Reserves in Africa, is unconvincing because 
it ignores the vital factor of sovereignty. A further grievance is that 
the new State, small as it would be, would nevertheless contain a 
large number of Arabs. This argument is made more impressive by 
an almost complete disregard of the Peel Commission’s provision for 
the transfer of population; and it leads Mr. Machover to the rather 
disturbing statement that “‘ only if the Jewish State were co-equal 
with the boundaries of Tel-Aviv would it be really Jewish.” 

In general the book is a well-documented recapitulation of the 
Jewish case from an extremist point of view. Its exclusively legalist 
outlook, however, and the absence of any assessment of practical 
difficulties, give it a remote and almost irrelevant air. H. BEELEY. 


88. DER NEUE ORIENT. By Alfred Bonne. 1937. (Tel Aviv: 
Hitachduth Olej Germania. 8vo. 8g pp.) 

This is an exceedingly compressed, but very useful survey of economic 
conditions (both agrarian and industrial) in all the Middle Eastern lands. 
Dr. Bonne is Director of the Economic Archives for the Near East at 
Jerusalem, and the foremost authority on his subject. In addition to the 
separate analyses, there is a masterly introduction on the historical and the 
new factors which have affected the economic outlook of the individual 
and the State in the East, and a final section underlining the importance 
of Zionist activity in Palestine for the general development of the neigh- 
bouring countries. H. A. R. G. 


89. L’EvoLuTION EcoNOMIQUE DE L’IRAN ET SES PROBLEMES. By 
Hassan Sotoudeh. 1937. (Paris: Librairie Technique et 
Economique. 8vo. 255 pp.) 

IF proof were required of the economic and political development 
of Iran, the mere possibility of this book being written would be 
sufficient to convince. Mr. Sotoudeh makes the fact of this advance 
more striking by giving a short outline of the conditions in his country 
from early times, and by describing the depth of its decadence during 
the period covered by the Kajar dynasty in the last century. 

He rightly ascribes the progress which has been made to the genius 
and driving power of Reza Shah Pehlevi, who, formerly a non-com- 
missioned officer in the Cossack Brigade, which he ultimately com- 
manded, became, in the troubled times of the birth of the Persian 
constitution, Minister for War and, finally, with the support of the 
Army, was elected Shah. 

It makes an interesting study—with a bearing on certain European 
countries—to consider whether, in the conditions which existed, any- 
thing but a dictatorship, such as he developed, would have been able 
to obtain the unity of command necessary for the regeneration of the 
country. 

Mr. Sotoudeh traces the causes which produced the fall of Persia 
from its prosperity during the Saffavian period (Elizabethan) and the 
circumstances which prevented its earlier recovery. He places these 
under four headings :—- 


1. Instability and feebleness of government, with consequent 
interior troubles, external wars and general insecurity. 

2. Discovery of the new route to India via the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the loss of the carrying, and other, trade across Persia. 

3. Loss of trade by the invention of machinery of which the 
East did not avail itself, 
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4. The eyes cast by foreign nations upon Persia and their 
consequent interference in the internal affairs of the country. 


While he thoroughly realises that this last trouble arose out of the 
desire of Russia for a port in warm waters, 7.e. in the Persian Gulf, and 
that Great Britain’s interest was dictated by the desire to maintain a 
“buffer ’’ State between India and other European nations—indeed, 
he states that the policy of Russia was “‘ offensive and active,’’ whilst 
that of England was “‘ defensive and passive ’’—he appears to consider 
that the two nations were equally to blame for Persian conditions. 
Yet the very statement of the case shows that Russia’s policy threatened 
the independence of Persia, whilst that of Great Britain was founded 
on maintaining that sameindependence. It is curious that few Persians 
realise that, but for Great Britain, they would be part of the Russian 
Empire. 

Even the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, which delimitated a 
sphere of influence, economic and political, for Russia and England, 
with a neutral sphere between, was obviously concluded in order to 
protect us, and incidentally Persia, from Russian encroachment, an 
encroachment which would have been impossible to prevent by other 
means. 

The abortive Treaty of 1919 with Persia, which was unwise in the 
amount of assistance Great Britain was to give, had as its aim the 
definite restoration of Persia’s power. Nevertheless Mr. Sotoudeh is 
correct in saying that these two treaties undermined the trust which 
the Persian had in Great Britain. Yet a little thought will show that a 
country in the condition which Mr. Sotoudeh paints could hardly be 
protected without “‘ interference.’’ 

In detailing the measures which the new Government, under the 
direction of the Shah, has taken for the evolution of Iran, Mr. Sotoudeh 
has produced a book of great interest and value. Twenty years ago 
the country, in general, followed the customs of the Middle Ages. 
To-day there are schools and colleges in every town and in the large 
villages. Education is not confined to mere school subjects, but there 
are colleges for instruction in agriculture, medicine, veterinary surgery, 
engineering and all the other sciences of the modern world, a task in 
which the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has taken its share. Students 
are sent to Europe to take European degrees, and return to their country 
to instruct their countrymen. The army has been re-constituted and 
officers are trained in Europe, mainly with the French army. 

To the student of economics, Iran is specially interesting. Finding 
that the trade balance was heavily adverse, with no prospect of ameliora- 
tion, a system of rigorous protection was instituted with the object 
of making the country self-supporting. Local industries were fostered 
and the use of foreign goods was discouraged by a prohibitive customs 
barrier. A railway is in course of construction from north to south to 
prevent the country being dependent on the Russian market for its 
exports. Since this is a project beyond the normal internal powers of a 
country with so small a population, a special tax was levied on tea and 
sugar and dedicated to this purpose alone. 

Foreign exchange has been made a government monopoly, while no 
import can be made except against a permit founded on a certificate of 
export for a similar value. The Iranian theory is that it is wrong to 
state that exports necessarily pay for imports since a country, like a 
man, can live upon capital. A. R. E. 
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*, LA POLITIQUE DE L’IRAN DANS LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. By 
Mostafa Mesbah Zadeh, Docteur en Droit. 1936. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 176 pp.) 


Tus is actually the publication of the thesis which gained for the 
writer the degree of Docteur en Droit of Paris. It is well written, and 
is worth the study of those who are interested in the outlook of the 
smaller nations, which is, above all, dictated by personal security. 

As the second title of the work, ‘‘ La Conception de l’Organisation 
de la Paix,” suggests, it is, in controversial matters affecting Iran, 
written from the Iranian point of view. This is especially the case 
in the disputes with Great Britain. 

The book is very easily readable, and, entirely apart from its 
Iranian setting, is interesting as a record of the institution and 
progress of the League of Nations. The conclusion arrived at by the 
Iranian delegates on the disarmament question is worthy of note. It 
is that disarmament-is a moral, and not a physical condition. 

The author shows the complete accord of Iran with the League of 
Nations in its intention and aims, and the support which it has given 
to all its measures. It details the agreements which the country has 
made under its auspices, or in sympathy with its policy, and the 
amicable settlements which have been made in matters which have 
been referred to the League. 

Apart from the Iraq frontier, the main unsettled question which 
is of interest to Great Britain is the claim to Bahrain, which, indeed, 
it has always been difficult for Great Britain to understand. 

Since the termination of the Portuguese conquest, which was 
brought about by joint British and Persian effort in 1607, the Islands 
were in Persian occupation off and on till 1783, when the Persians 
were ejected and the Islands occupied by the Uttabi tribe of Arabs. 
The previous Arab Shaikhs during Persian suzerainty belonged to 
the Huwalah tribe. The Uttabi Shaikhs have been in control for the 
last hundred and fifty years, but at different times the Islands have 
come for short periods under the sway of Muscat, the Wahabi rulers, 
Egypt and Turkey. In their difficulties the Uttabis have turned to 
whichever State was not at the moment attempting to usurp, and 
have, as a temporary expedient, been ready to accept the nominal 
suzerainty of any who would help. Thus Persia and Turkey have 
both claimed the Islands. In 1860 the Persian flag was hoisted by the 
Shaikh in April, only to be hauled down by him in May to be replaced 
by the Turkish standard. In 1861 both flags were flown side by side 
without any executive power from either country. For a hundred and 
fifty years the Persians have had no control or executive authority. 
In 1888 and in 1898 Turkey claimed the Islands, but Great Britain 
has always denied the claim of either country. Apart from the fact 
of her position in Bahrain, to attempt to force (and force would be 
necessary) Persian suzerainty on a country which has been in 
independent Arab hands for so long would to-day, with the growing 
Arab National spirit, be likely to produce an Arab—Persian con- 
flagration in territories which have so long been in close relationship 
with the British, and whose protection they are glad to accept. 

A. R. E. 
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gi. LE PROBLEME DE L’OPIUM EN IRAN. By Mohamed Chahkar, 
Docteur en Droit of Paris University. 1936. (Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 8vo. 184 pp.) 

TuHouGH the chief object of M. Chahkar has been to explain the 
position of his country vis a vis the opium question, his book contains 
a record of the attempts made, during the last thirty years, to 
regulate the production, and the supply, of opium as a matter of 
world concern. 

If at present no really satisfactory result has been attained in 
practice, one definite and most important object has been achieved, 
viz., the forming of a standard of world opinion and a propaganda 
which must in time to come produce the result desired. The main 
difficulty, as M. Chahkar shows, is to be met on the economic side, a 
difficulty at which the British cannot sneer, for we also have found it 
in India, and the East, though our problem has not been so acute as 
that of Iran. 

M. Chahkar gives an interesting account of the history of the drug 
which would have seemed to have appeared first in Southern 
Mesopotamia, though its cradle was Asia Minor. It was carried to 
the East and to China by the Arabs and Portuguese. The method of 
its cultivation has always been the same. A knife, shaped rather like 
a comb, is used to scratch the head containing the poppy seeds, and the 
juice which exudes is the opium to be, and unfortunately its 
preparation is a simple matter. Its regulated production is required 
for medical purpose for the morphine, and other drugs, which are made 
from it. 

The harm which opium-smoking does is fully realised in Iran, and 
the present Shah has done much to attempt to stop it by the stringent 
laws which have been made and by the fact that no addict is allowed 
to take government service or to enter the army. Lists are made 
of the regular established users to whom opium should be issued in 
lessening quantities, and no name can be added to the list. There is, 
however, much contraband, and in a country where the poppy is so 
extensively grown it is a difficult task to control. 

The main difficulty is the economic one. Opium represents one 
twelfth of the total revenue of the country and one sixth of the 
exports. Suddenly to cut this off would produce an impossible 
financial crisis. The question is still more difficult in regard to 
production. It is the chief means of livelihood of large numbers of 
people in certain parts of the country. Were it suddenly to cease as 
many people would die of starvation as are now ruined by its 
consumption. Measures have been taken both by the Iranian 
Government and by a foreign commission appointed for the purpose 
to advise on some cultivation to take its place but so far without 
much success. One of the difficulties is that opium takes water—that 
important commodity in Iran—when water is obtainable, and no crop 
can easily replace it economically. 

In the meanwhile the League of Nations has taken over the task 
of limiting the supply. The Convention of 1931 was signed by all 
nations concerned and to-day every nation forecasts its requirements 
for medical purposes and the production and supply are both ear- 
marked. Unfortunately both production and sale by contraband are 
far in excess of requirements. 

M. Chahkar has given us an interesting record, somewhat marred, 
however, by unnecessary repetition. LIONEL HAworRTH. 
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g2. EUPHRATES ExiLE. By A. D. Macdonald. 1936. (London: 
Bell. 8vo. 301 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE writer of this book of memoirs, or almost of essays, served for 
two years as a Special Service Officer on the Euphrates, and apparently 
from time to time recorded his impressions of various aspects of his 
employment and surroundings. Some of these impressions are 
valuable ; for instance, the chapter on Jobs. It points out that British 
officials who depend for existence on retaining their employment 
cannot give entirely unbiased service, and implies a sad indictment of 
British administration in Iraq. British prestige as administrators of 
territories occupied by other than British peoples has been built on an 
officialdom of high qualifications and an outlook independent of the 
question of pay and continued employment. The British officials in 
Iraq, and also in Palestine, were and are not part of the permanent 
British Civil Service (except by chance in a minority of individual cases). 
They had not therefore the independence of view that life-employment 
gives and, in many cases, their intellectual attainments or previous train- 
ing and experience were inadequate for the responsible (and well-paid) 
posts in which they found themselves. Such appointments cannot 
be wise, particularly in legal or financial posts where decisions based on 
inadequate mental equipment may have far-reaching results. This 
has, of course, a bearing on recent events in Palestine. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Empire Builders ’’ indirectly reinforces this line 
of thought. Captain Macdonald is, however, unduly cruel in his 
description of the practical English official seeking not victory but 
defeat in his administrative problems. 

On the other hand, in his chapters on “ Prestige ’’ and “ Liaison ”’ 
the author’s picture of the point of view of the R.A.F. officer in Iraq 
was in many cases true enough. Examples that obtruded themselves 
used to make one pray for the end of the Mandate and the consequent 
removal of the “‘ Blimpian ’’ to regions where the satisfaction of their 
governing instincts would be less injurious to Imperial policy. 

The photographs in the book are excellent, and are worthy of a book 
of more general interest. Ba Sy, 


AFRICA 


93*. LE Caméroun. By Henri Labouret. [Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére. Travaux des Groupes a’Etudes, Publication No. 6.] 
1937. (Paris: Paul Hartmann. 8vo. 259 pp. 20 /fs.) 


THIS is a report on the French Mandate in the Cameroons, made for 
the International Studies Conference on ‘‘ Peaceful Change’’ held in 
Paris last summer, by Professor Henri Labouret of the Institut 
International des Langues et Civilisations Africaines, and a leading 
colonial expert in France. It is based on an extensive and intensive 
study of the available documentation, including official papers of the old 
German Schutzgebiet, and on a sojourn of six months in the territory 
itself. The writing is marked by objectivity and scrupulous fairness 
to the Germans. 

Divided up into four main sections—the country, the Native, 
economics, and European colonisation—it traverses the whole field of 
government activity. Maps and numerous statistical tables are 
included. 

As several students of British colonial administration have recently 
had occasion to point out, there is far too much complacency in England 
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about the quality and uniqueness of our achievements in the colonial 
field and too little knowledge of the achievements of other countries. 
Some excellent work has been done in French Equatorial and West 
Africa during the last decade or so, and none of it has been better than 
that done in the French Cameroons. Defects there have been, but the 
drift and the general result of the French effort have been good. 
This is largely due to the undoubted desire of administering the Mandate 
“en bons péres de famille,’ and to continuity in policy (the policy has 
not been static but continually evolving), and to continuity in personnel 
(M. Marchand, now a well-known figure in Geneva, where he serves on 
an I.L.0. Commission, was Governor for about ten years. before his 
retirement in 1932). One steady aim has been the creation of a native 
peasantry, big concessions not being tolerated, though a limited Euro- 
pean colonisation on plantations of moderate size has been allowed ; 
while, as regards Native administration, a system of what is in effect 
qualified indirect rule has been worked out. 

Professor Labouret’s wise discussion of Native policy on pp. 15-24 
is commended to English students of colonial administration. He 
concludes : 

‘‘En regardant les choses de prés et sans idée précongue, il faut reconnaitre 
qu’entre le systéme anglais et la politique frangaise il n’y a qu’une différence de 
nuances. Dans les deux cas, méme dans les émirats de la Nigéria septentrionale, 
il y a, comme I’ont fait remarquer certains auteurs du Royaume Uni, ‘ Adminis- 
tration directe par des moyens indirects,’ seulement le dosage des moyens n’est 


pas le méme.” 
W. R. CROCKER. 


94*. AFRICA AND CHRISTIANITY. By Diedrich Westermann. 1937. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. x-+ 221 pp. 5s.) 

g5. AFRICAN DILEMMA. By Frank Melland and Cullen Young. 1937. 
(London: Religious Tract Society. 8vo. 171 pp. 6s.) 

g6. AFRICAN WaAys AND Wispom. By T. Cullen Young. 1937. 
(London: Religious Tract Society. 8vo. 144 pp. 5s.) 


Of the forces introduced into Africa by Europeans, two of the most 
powerful are Christianity and English law, and they are by no means 
unrelated. Yet their effects on the native races have hitherto been 
studied only rather casually, perhaps because the treatment of the 
subject demands special qualifications. Many missionaries and others 
will welcome Dr. Westermann’s book as an introduction to some of the 
problems confronting them in Africa. Their main regret will probably 
be that within its modest limits the book, which reproduces the sub- 
stance of the Duff lectures of 1935, refrains from touching a number of 
topics that occur to the reader’s mind. Those who are not themselves 
in missionary service, but who know how much the social function of the 
churches has meant in Africa, will wish that the author had related his 
ideas more consistently to current administrative policies. It should 
not be forgotten, as indeed he himself recognises, that men like Dr. 
John Philip and Livingstone crusaded not only for their own creed, 
but also for its translation into practical and even political terms. 


Mr. Melland, who contributes the main chapters on law in African 
Dilemma, is concerned mainly with the administration of British justice. 
Knowing that African concepts of crime and punishment may differ 
widely from our own, he is not content to say, with Sir Grattan Bushe 
and his colleagues, that our ideas must dominate in this field. But 
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had he probed more deeply into all the issues raised by the conflict of 
English law and native custom, he might have hesitated to condemn 
their view as roundly as he does. Incidentally, the conflict in civil law 
is no less disturbing than in criminal law. When, for instance, an 
African is married by Christian rites, he is also married by English law, 
and thereby abandons to an uncertain extent his rights and duties under 
native law. It would have been instructive if Mr. Cullen Young and 
Mr. Melland had discussed this dilemma, which is not to be disposed of 
as readily as those they present. Jutius Lewin. 


97. Race ATTITUDES IN SouTH AFrRicA. Historical, Experimental 
and Psychological Studies. By I. D. MacCrone. 1937. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiv + 328 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


As the author has stated in his preface, the racial situation in South 
Africa has become an obsession, both in, and to some extent outside, 
the Union. A scientific contribution to this very vexed problem is 
therefore very welcome, and this interesting and very readable book 
may become a classic on the subject. The author investigates two 
aspects of this question: What are the views of the community and 
why ? He commences with a very interesting and concise little history 
of the early settlement at the Cape, which is alone worth reading for 
its illuminating description of the times. The author’s theory is that 
the eighteenth century was the formative period. 

The second part of the book is an endeavour to measure the “ atti- 
tude’ of the white races in the Union to the Native, Indian and 
coloured races. The method employed is necessarily technical but 
the results—which are all that the layman need be concerned with— 
can be easily studied in a series of ‘‘tables’’ and ‘‘graphs.”” These, in 
the main, seem to confirm what the average person who knows the 
Union would expect, but they are no less valuable on that account. 

The third part of the book is a psycho-analytical study of the causes 
of the attitudes revealed in the tables. It is again somewhat technical 
but none the less interesting, instructive and perhaps controversial. 
The central idea is what the author calls ‘‘ The Unconscious in Action,” 
i.e. the present-day ‘‘ attitude ’”’ of the anti-blacks is largely based, 
unconsciously, on the attitude formed in earlier days and especially 
in the Great Trek, and has become a subconscious ‘‘ anxiety hysteria.”’ 

M. Hore-RUTHVEN. 


98. A TRIBAL SURVEY OF MONGALLA PROVINCE. Edited by L. F. 
Nalder. 1937. (Oxford University Press, for the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 8vo. viii + 232 
pp. 15S.) 

Tuis book has been compiled from accounts of the various tribes 
of the Mongalla Province of the Sudan, mainly written for the purpose 
by missionaries and district officers, all qualified by knowledge of the 
languages of the peoples on whom they have reported. Its aim is to 
provide ‘‘a general description of the people and their principal 
institutions”’ for the guidance of newcomers to the province. The 
present reviewer, as one interested in native administration but 
almost totally ignorant of the Sudan, is perhaps a fair sample of the 
public for whom it is intended. The impression produced, then, is 
that these tribes are characterised by the importance which they 
attach to rainmakers, who in some cases are chiefs, but in others have 
rather the character of black magicians, and by the division of the 
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men into age-grades and age-classes, the distinction between which is 
nowhere explained, while the significance of these divisions for tribal 
life is made clear in the case of only one tribe ; that clan affiliation must 
be patrilineal, since if it were matrilineal the fact would presumably 
be mentioned; that the treatment of twins and the payment of 
blood-money are subjects to which local European opinion attaches 
immense importance. The rest is that mental indigestion which 
supervenes upon the attempt to assimilate a series of disconnected 
statements of fact. 

It is to be presumed that any missionary or district officer who 
takes his work seriously, will give as much time as he can to the study 
of the institutions of the people among whom he is working. The 
value of a handbook is in supplying the essential information 
concerning matters in which he will be involved at the outset, and on 
which he may have to take decisions before he has had time to find 
out for himself what the situation is. The district officer is interested 
primarily in political and economic organisation and in those aspects 
of law which may come up to him for judgment—notably the law of 
marriage and of land tenure. The missionary is interested also in 
indigenous moral values and the religious beliefs which uphold them. 
Both are interested in that thorniest of all African problems, the 
treatment of witchcraft, and need to know the attitude towards the 
practitioners of magic, black or white, of the people with whom they 
have to deal. 

The form of this book has been dictated by limitations of space; 
it is clear that in many cases the descriptions of the different tribes 
have been compressed from much fuller accounts. Why, then, could 
not the space available have been devoted to a more expanded 
treatment of these crucial sociological subjects by the elimination of 
details regarding physical appearance and clothing, which the reader 
will see for himself when he gets to his place of work, burial customs, 
which are not likely to concern him closely, and conjectural histories 
of tribal migrations, which cannot possibly have any bearing on the 
work he has to do? 

The authors of this book do not claim to be experts and their aim 
is something different from the detailed analysis of a single people 
which the modern expert takes as his task, and it would be unfair to 
criticise the result by comparison with the expert study. Yet it is 
open to question whether such a skeleton key to the understanding 
of a culture can in fact achieve its purpose. Probably the beginner 
will always find more help in an expert study of a tribe typical of his 
area, giving that completeness of detail which alone conveys the 


picture of a living society, than in any summary, however excellent. 
L. P. Marr. 


99. AFRICANS LEARN TO BE FRENCH. By W. B. Mumford and 
G. St. J. Orde-Browne. 1937. (London: Evans. 8vo. 174 
Pp- 55.) 

Dr. MumrorD and Major Orde-Browne made an extensive tour of 
French West Africa in 1930 in order to study the methods of native 
education followed there, and this book summarises the results. 
Every student of colonial administration must be struck by the 
contrast between the French system of clearly defined programmes, 
drawn up by a single central authority, and the British reliance on 
the man on the spot to put into practice as seems best to him a policy 
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of which only the broadest general principles are laid down by the 
Colonial Office. In the realm of African education this contrast is 
particularly striking. The British Colonial Office has an advisory 
committee on education which issues periodical memoranda indicating 
the general lines which native education should take. Their 
interpretation in practice represents a compromise, differing in each 
locality with the strength of various bodies of opinion, between different 
views as to the content of education, the language in which it should 
be given, and even its ultimate aim in terms of the life for which it 
is to be a preparation. 

In French colonies all these questions are answered quite clearly. 
Two complete systems of education are provided: one for the 
great majority of the population, the other for the élite who are to 
be associated with the French in the development of the territory, 
whether as subordinate agents of administration or as technical 
specialists in engineering, agriculture, medicine and the like. At the 
present stage of economic development of the territory there is little 
opportunity for such specialists to earn a living except as government 
servants; accordingly the numbers trained are limited to those whom 
the government can employ. Moreover the training given locally 
qualifies mainly for subordinate posts in the technical service. In 
marked contrast to British practice, it is free throughout, and pupils 
at boarding schools receive pocket money. 

The programme of “ popular ’’ education falls into three stages : 
two years mainly devoted to the teaching of spoken French, two 
years of elementary instruction, concentrating on such subjects as 
hygiene and improved methods of farming, and a final two years in 
a “‘ Regional ”’ school at the local administrative headquarters, where 
more “‘ literary ”’ subjects, such as history, geography and arithmetic, 
are taught together with further courses in agriculture and crafts 
appropriate to the locality. 

The two authors have described the system in operation, with the 
vividness which comes from direct observation. Their account is 
illustrated with excellent photographs, documented with translations 
of some important official pronouncements on the aims of education, 
and completed by illuminating comparisons of the French and 
British systems. L. P. Marr. 


100. EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY: Report of 
the South African Educational Conference held in Capetown 
and Johannesburg in July 1934 under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship. Ed. by E. G. Malherbe. 1937. 
(Capetown and Johannesburg: Juta. 8vo. xv-+ 545 pp. 
12s.) 

THE delay in publishing this report is readily explicable by the 
very large mass of material that had to be digested and arranged by 
the editor and his helpers amidst the preoccupations of other duties. 
The book has a very wide purview: it deals with the aims, methods, 
and content of education, with the training of teachers, and with the 
problems of educational psychology, examinations, vocational guid- 
ance, and social work. The point of view is, of course, international. 
Part III of the report consists of a very interesting discussion of the 
special problems of education in South Africa. 

Among the more general articles Professor John Dewey’s, on 
“‘ The Need for a Philosophy of Education,” is particularly noteworthy 
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for his wise remarks on mental growth considered as interaction 
between the individual and his environment. He points out that, 
whereas the old education neglected individual needs and provided 
merely the fixed environment of the traditional curriculum, the new 
education tends to fall into the opposite error of leaving the child 
free to learn anything or nothing as he chooses. The teacher cannot 
abdicate his responsibility for selecting the material of study: it is 
his business to seek out and establish a richer and more varied 
subject-matter clearly related to contemporary life. 

As an educational survey the book has the defects inherent in 
such a compilation. The need for compression considerably reduces 
the value of some of the chapters. Thus the account of the Dalton 
Plan leaves unanswered most of the questions which the practising 
teacher would wish to ask. And the process of summarising has 
deprived a good deal of the writing of the force of style. The book 
provides, however, a very valuable conspectus of progressive 
educational endeavour. M. ALDERTON PINK. 


tor. LorDs oF THE Equator: An African Journey. By Patrick Bal- 
four. 1937. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 366 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


His African safari, sometimes by lorry and at other times by air, sea 
or rail, gave Mr. Patrick Balfour exceptional opportunities of contacts 
in the raw, not merely with native Africa, but with the European 
official and non-official. The scope of his observations over a wide and 
diversified area has not obscured the keenness of his general survey. 
Opinions expressed to him are vividly recorded and conscientiously 
reported—they come from many and divergent sources, and conse- 
quently are not always complimentary. His book will make really 
special appeal not only to British readers, but to all European nations 
interested in Africa, particularly in view of the present controversial 
political issues. Every chapter presents readable matter in interesting 
and attractive style, and we all have something to glean from these 
pages. ConrAD L. WALSH. 


102. NIGHT OVER AFRICA. By Foster Windram. 1937. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 287 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Here is a book which will appeal more directly to South Africans than 
to the general public. African folk-lore plays its part, and the mystery 
surrounding the ‘“‘ Elliptical ’’ Temple of Zimbabwe is charmingly described. 
The book is richly illustrated, and amusing anecdotes of Cecil Rhodes and 
his companions are given with zest. The attractions of wild game to the 
sportsmen are also set out in a very inviting chapter. Cc. L. W. 


UNITED STATES 


103. THE ORIGINS OF THE FOREIGN PoLicy oF WoopROW WILSON. By 
Harley Notter. 1937. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vi-+ 695 pp. 21s.) 


Tuis substantial volume is a compilation rather than a critical 
work, but as a compilation it is excellent and thoroughly useful. Its 
aim is to string together on a thread of narrative all Wilson’s 
important pronouncements and obiter dicta about foreign policy, 
written and oral, down to the time of the United States’ entry into 
the War. A few of these come from unpublished sources. But the 
greater part are taken from the Public Papers, from Wilson’s 
published letters, from R. S. Baker’s biography and from the memoirs 
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of House and other friends. Although nothing particularly novel or 
unexpected emerges, it is valuable to have this consecutive and 
well-arranged record of the development of Wilson’s thought. 

The least familiar and most welcome chapters are those which 
cover Wilson’s earlier career before he aspired to political honours. 
Mr. Notter rightly emphasises Wilson’s debt to English thought. 
The strongest influences on his political development were probably 
Bright, Gladstone and Bagehot. (Of the last-named he wrote as a 
“literary politician,’ and perhaps thought as his own prototype.) 
He was too much steeped in English ways of thinking to be altogether 
detached and impartial where England was concerned; and this 
affinity unquestionably influenced, though it did not determine, his 
course of action between 1914 and 1917. It should, however, be 
remembered that the English ideas which had gone to make Wilson’s 
conceptions of politics were those of the 1860’s and 1870’s rather than 
those of the twentieth century; and the ‘‘ new”’ gospel which Wilson 
brought to Europe at the end of the War was in the main a faithful 
reflexion of mid-Victorian liberalism in its palmiest days. This was 
especially true of his attitude to the principle of nationality. Wilson 
hailed nationalism with all the uncritical enthusiasm of those English 
liberals whose ideas of foreign affairs had been largely imbibed from 
Mazzini. 

The characteristically Victorian mould of Wilson’s thought is one 
of the clearest impressions which emerges from these pages. As Mr. 
Notter says, he did not distinguish morality from religion. The 
Bible was “the fixed and eternal standard” of personal and of 
national ethics. It would be unfair to say that he equally fails to 
distinguish between “‘ right’ and “‘ expediency’; for the antithesis 
between them is one of his favourite clichés. Yet (except in the issue 
of the Panama Canal dues, which must be named as an honourable 
exception) Wilson was quite as much prone as other statesmen to 
identify what is morally right with what is politically expedient. 
This is curiously revealed in his Declaration of War address to 
Congress on April 2nd, 1917. He invited the United States to fight 
because ‘‘ the right is more precious than peace”’ and in order “ to 
vindicate the principles of peace and justice.” But he also demands 
war on the ground that the Germans intend “ to act against our peace 
and security ”’ and, still more significantly, adds: “‘ We enter this war 
only where we are clearly forced into it because there are no other 
means of defending our rights.’”’ This confusion between “ peace ”’ 
and “‘our peace,’ between “the right” and “our rights,” is 
fundamental in Wilsonian thought, of which Wilson himself is, of 
course, not the only distinguished exponent. 

Mr. Notter has rendered valuable assistance to the student in 
assembling this rich store of Wilsonian pronouncements on inter- 
national relations. E. H. Carr. 


104*. ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS. [Information Department 
Paper No. 22.] 1938. (London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 8vo. 48 pp. Is.) 


THE long process of negotiating a Trade Agreement between Britain 
and the United States has reached its final stage. The actual date of 
signature will depend on the political situation in the United States, 
between now and the November elections. The preparation for the 
actual negotiations began nearly two years ago, when the two Govern- 
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ments made their first informal exploration of the ground to be covered, 
and the process entered its first official stage on November 18th, 1937, 
when the administration in Washington announced that they “ con- 
templated ” a Trade Agreement with Great Britain. In terms of the 
American Trade Agreements Act, the American Secretary of State 
(Mr. Cordell Hull) announced his “ intention ’’ to negotiate on January 
8th, 1938, and in the spring of this year the British Delegation arrived 
in Washington where they have been at work for nearly three months. 
Following the practice of Chatham House, the Information 
Department of the Institute has provided the public with a compact 
handbook of 48 pages which gives the tariff history of both countries 
during the past seven years and objectively estimates the scope and 
significance of the forthcoming Agreement. The seven sections of the 
pamphlet—Recent Changes in British and American Commercial 
Policy, Significance of Anglo-American Trade, Balance of Payments 
between the United States and the British Empire, Anglo-American 
Trade 1929-1937, American Trade with British Colonies, American— 
Dominion Trade, Possibilities and Limitations of an Anglo-American 
Agreement—are well conceived and adequate; and the statistical 
tables, both in the text and in the appendices, greatly add to the value 
of this publication. A. F. W. 


105. THE TWILIGHT OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM. By A. S. J. Baster. 
1937. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. ix+ 218 pp. 9s.) 

106. WoRLD FINANCE, 1935-1937. By Paul Einzig. 1937. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xvi + 342 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

Botu these books deal with the inter-relation of finance and 
politics during the last few years, but while Mr. Einzig’s book covers 
the chief European countries and he deals with American problems 
only as part of the world problem, Professor Baster’s is confined to 
the United States and his object is described by his sub-title: An 
Economic Interpretation of the New Deal. He devotes a chapter to 
the crisis of 1933, and then relates how government intervention and 
economic planning have affected finance, industry and agriculture. 
The chapter on ‘‘ The Political Background ’’ throws much light on 
the present constitutional difficulties. His conclusion is pessimistic, 
for he says, ‘‘ The fatal weakness of the New Deal is not in the vast 
improbabilities of its plans for ‘the more abundant life,’ but in the 
obstacles to such a life which the degeneration of democracy resulting 
from those plans will entail.”” Perhaps present conditions may lead 
to the dawn of a new democracy in the United States, and by the 
thought of this possibility democrats may escape some of the pessimism 
from which they might otherwise suffer after a perusal of Professor 
Baster’s book. 


Mr. Einzig’s views about statesmen generally, and particularly 
about M. Laval, are also pessimistic, but his book is so entertaining 
that the reader never suffers from a sense of depression. It is full of 
the most interesting information concerning the happenings of the 
financial world during the past two years, but the reader must be on 
his guard throughout to distinguish—through no fault of Mr. Einzig’s 
—between factual statements and the author’s opinions. If this is 
borne in mind, no reader can fail to obtain enlightenment concerning 
the fundamental causes of the failure of the policy of deflation 
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pursued by the gold bloc countries and the reasons which forced them 
ultimately into a devaluation of their currencies. Mr. Einzig also 
deals with the position in Danzig and in Germany, the economic 
consequences of sanctions on Italy, and the Tri-Partite Agreement. 

The author is bitterly opposed to the policy of deflation, but it 
does not seem just to attribute to deflationists the beliefs which Mr. 
Einzig ascribes to them on page 206. For instance he says that they 
think that ‘‘ permanent poverty should be the destiny of mankind in 
this vale of sorrows in the hope of reward for virtue in the next 
world.” Nor is it fair to say, as he does, that some of the professional 
deflationists derive a sadistic pleasure from inflicting suffering upon 
others while they themselves are sheltered by their professorial 
salaries. 

Like all Mr. Einzig’s work, the book is highly dramatic and makes 
finance live. His description of the invasion of London by Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen. carrying one or two bars of their gold in taxis, 
or dispatch cases bulging with franc notes, while trying to look as 
unobtrusive as possible, exhausting the safe-deposit accommodation 
in London, and hiring even the most old-fashioned safes which could 
be easily burgled with the aid of a bent hairpin, is worthy of a play. 
Indeed, one day Mr. Einzig ought to write a financial play for us 
somewhat on the lines of Emil Ludwig’s Versailles. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


107. THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN Potitics. By T. V. Smith. 1936. 
(Chicago and Cambridge University Presses. Medium $8vo. 
xxix + 308 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

SENATOR SMITH of Illinois is a political philosopher. He is also a 
democrat of the best type; for, though he recognises that true de- 
mocracy can never, in mankind’s present condition, be other than an 
ideal, yet he prefers it to any pinchbeck substitute, and would strive 
towards the perfecting of it. He regards politics as a moral enterprise, 
and he writes this book to show what can, as well as what cannot, be 
done with ideals. He begins by examining in considerable detail the 
alternatives to democracy. Fascism he condemns; “for its theory of 
life is a base individualism devoted to power and intent upon main- 
taining it by coercion.” Communism “feeds upon an ideology so 
grandiose as to obscure from its idealistic heart the grossest immorality 
of means and from its scientific head the most impossible perfectionism 
ofends.” Finally, he comes to Americanism, defining it as Liberalism 
of which the fruit is ‘so to institutjonalise the age-old principle of 
revolution that a nation can swing, peaceably and intelligently, from 
left to right, from right to left, making thus a virtue of social necessity 
and a joy of inevitable human variety.’’ Liberalism in its turn is 
described as “‘ the liberty of each to find happiness in his own way, up 
to the point where the method of the quest by some foredooms to 
futility the same quest by others.” 

No apology is offered for reviewing the book by quotation, for 
Senator Smith himself summarises in a sentence each stage in his 
argument as it progresses. He has much which is of special interest 
at the moment to say about the Supreme Court ; he clearly sympathises 
with President Roosevelt’s desire to freshen it up, for it carries an 
impossible burden of responsibility; secure in power, and subject to 
review by no authority on earth, “it not only determines policy, but 
by settling issues it can make and unmake men.”’ There are important 
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suggestions for a stronger executive, a “‘ genuine merit system of public 
employment ”’ (civil service), and proportional representation, which 
Senator Smith definitely favours. A very informative and suggestive 
treatise. MESTON. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


108*, JAPAN IN CHINA: Her Motives and Aims. By Kiyoshi Kawa- 
kami. 1938. (London: Murray. 8vo. xix +188 pp. 5s.) 


THE first four chapters are devoted to Soviet intrigues in China. 
It is well known that up to 1927 Soviet agents femented an anti-foreign 
movement in China, hoping that it might be the beginning of world 
revolution, and that since 1935 Chinese Communists, under instructions 
from Moscow, have endeavoured to form a United Front on the basis 
of antagonism to Japan. Sympathy will therefore be felt for Mr. 
Kawakami's plea that Japan must defend herself against Communism. 
He weakens his case, however, by repeating fantastic tales of British 
intrigues and*even military intervention (!) in Sinkiang and Tibet, 
for it is a fair inference that some at any rate of Japanese fears of 
Soviet Russia are imaginary. He tells us that from 1927 onwards 
Chiang Kai Shek ‘“‘ waged a bitter and protracted war” against the 
Red forces in China, but does not explain why in these circumstances 
Japan should demand that Chiang Kai Shek should accept Japanese 
“co-operation ”’ against Communists and treat him as an enemy for 
refusing. The statement that Chiang Kai Shek capitulated to the 
Communists after his capture at Sian in December 1936, is contradicted 
by the known facts of this incident. 

The statement of Japanese grievances in Chapters 5 and 6 will 
also win sympathy, for the Chinese certainly know how to be tiresome 
and obstructive. It is noticeable, however, that the formidable list 
of outrages on pages 74 to 78 begins only in 1935. They are of course 
the direct—and it is fair to say not unnatural—result of the Japanese 
attempt (not mentioned by Mr. Kawakami) to separate the Five 
Northern Provinces from China and the campaign of violence, intimi- 
dation and organised smuggling initiated in 1935 in pursuit of that 
policy. 

The rest of the book gives the Japanese version of the outbreak of 
hostilities and Japan’s reasons for not going to Geneva and Brussels. 

J. T. PRatr. 


109*. RELATIONS DE LA CHINE ET DU JAPON. By Roger Lévy. [Centre 
d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, No. 8.] 1938. (Paris: Paul 
Hartmann. 8vo. 135 pp. 10 ffs.) 

Mr. Ltvy, combining great skill with complete mastery of his 
subject, has succeeded in selecting the essential factors out of a vast 
mass of obscure and unfamiliar detail, arranging them with a due 
sense of perspective and relative values and thus presenting in a little 
more than 100 pages a faithful and coherent picture of the relations 
between China and Japan. There are not many points on which 
criticism can fasten. The eastward advance of Russia to the Pacific 
in the nineteenth century provided at any rate some moral justification 
for the policy of expansion which Japan was perhaps in any case 
already determined to adopt. Later on Mr. Lévy hardly makes it 
sufficiently clear that it was the discredit into which the Japanese 
military oligarchy had fallen by 1920 that made possible the Washington 
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Conference and the conciliatory policy followed for the ensuing ten 
years. Similarly in 1935 it was the military oligarchy that deliberately 
smashed the policy that the more reasonable elements in Japan had 
attempted to follow after the Tongku Truce of May 1933. It was then 
that Japan deliberately embarked on the aggression against the five 
Northern Provinces that has now expanded into a war of conquest 
against all China. A more serious error relates to the Leith-Ross 
mission. There is no truth in the story that the mission was Great 
Britain’s retort to Japan’s refusal to participate in an international 
loan. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross was sent to the East to endeavour 
to secure international, and particularly Japanese, co-operation in 
devising some scheme for assisting China out of her currency difficulties. 
On page 122 Mr. Lévy has forgotten Burma and on page 113 he im- 
plies that Japan attacked Shanghai in August 1937 for reasons of 
higher strategy. The truth probably is that both sides were averse 
to this fight,.but that hostilities were inevitable. 

The concluding chapter is an admirable summing up of the whole 
situation, and the following passage on page 123 is worth pondering : 


C’est qu’il ne s’agit pas seulement du conflit sino-japonais, mais du sort des 
Blancs en Extréme-Orient. Les Blancs perdent-ils la face, aujourd’hui? Et 
demain, que seront, en Chine, leurs intéréts menacés? On commence a com- 
prendre que, derriére les adversaires, Chinois et Japonais, des influences s’exercent. 
On prévoit que d’un Japon victorieux et d’une Chine vaincue, ou d’un Japon 
et d’une Chine réconciliés sur la base d’un imprévisible compromis, il peut naitre 
un “ bloc,’’ une coalition de Jaunes. 

3. 1. PRAT. 


110*, JAPAN OVER AsIA. By William Henry Chamberlin. 1938. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. 328pp. Illustrations and maps. 
15s.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN is chief Far Eastern Correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor. As correspondent in Moscow, he published two books 
of exceptional interest on the Soviet Union. He is a conscientious, 
non-sensatiunal juurnalist, observant and thoughtful. His record can 
be relied on; his narrative is alive. He is unbiased, but not without 
sympathies. His sympathies are not with the militarists of Japan. 
What does Japan want? 


‘There is no visible end to the game of political chess in which are engaged 
these oriental nations, united by geographical proximity and cultural ties, 
divided by profound differences of temperament and historical experience. 
Again and again, events have seemed to point to a settlement of some kind, to 
a decisive show-down. . . . Then the pattern becomes blurred and misty; the 
hard-and-fast alternatives melt away into an inconclusive compromise, which 
neither side regards as final.”’ 


Well, the show-down has come since Mr. Chamberlin wrote the greater 
part of his book, which, except in the last chapter, does not allude to 
events later than the Lukowkiao incident. In this last chapter he 
defines Japan’s aims as threefold: (1) to create an entirely subservient 
régime in North China; (2) to create a mainly subservient régime 
in Nanking; and (3) to create a new “ free city ’’ status in Shanghai. 
He thought that Japan must achieve her victory within six months. 
“ If China after a year still has forces in the field, perhaps armed from 
Russia, Japan’s ultimate victory is likely to prove a Pyrrhic one.”’ 
He considers that Japan has not sufficient resources of material or of 
character to survive in the “ grim struggle of attrition.” He is im- 
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pressed with Japan’s achievements in the past, but still more by her 
present instability. For this reason it is evident to him that Japan’s 
chances of getting her way are in the long run very doubtful. His 
book is written from the angle of Tokyo, and deals almost entirely 
with the Japanese side of the struggle. Over three-quarters of the book 
are concerned with political matters. The story starts from 1931. 
There is very little back history or tracing of original causes. There 
are some interesting pen-portraits of leading personalities, and there 
are chapters on trade conditions, on Fascism in Japan, on the “ split 
national personality” (half-orient, half-occident, half-ancient, half- 
modern), and on the “‘ permanent farm crisis.’’ But Mr. Chamberlin 
is not yet quite adept with his chopsticks, nor wholly at ease in his 
kimono. He tells us that “ the pine-tree stands for life and health, 
the bamboo for exactness and the plum-blossoms for purity and 
virtue.” This just misses the nuance; for the pine-tree stands for 
long life and old age, the bamboo for yielding strength, and the plum- 
blossom for fidelity and courage in adverse circumstances. And, when 
he tells us that ‘‘ the worst term of abuse is bakka hara, which may 
be literally translated ‘fool snake,’’”’ he has been misled by his 
interpreter. P. J. 


11m. WHERE ARE You GOING, JAPAN? By Willard Price. 1938. 
(London: Heinemann. 8vo. xvii + 369 pp. I5s.) 


Mr. PRIcE has written a book which deserves a more serious title 
and a more serious style. There is a danger that at first sight many 
readers will put it down without troubling to read it, for they will 
think it pro-Japanese propaganda by an American journalist who 
wishes to continue working in Japan. 

It is much more than that: Mr. Price seems to have grasped the 
inner meaning of ‘‘ Yamato Damashii,”’ the spirit of devotion to a 
divine Emperor : he can admire that spirit for the Spartan virtue which 
it produces, but he also sees clearly that the very spirit which he 
admires is a real source of danger to the interests, and perhaps, in 
the future, to the vital interests, of the European powers and particularly 
to Great Britain. 

He devotes a chapter to the Korean question: a problem which 
has been neglected in many recent books on the Far East, but one 
which is of very great importance in assessing Japan’s abilities as an 
administrator of colonial territories. 

Mr. Price’s views on the educational problem in Manchukuo are 
worthy of serious study by those who are responsible for the education 
of backward races. He says of Japanese methods in that country : 

“ An interesting phenomenon this—one of the most literate people in the 
world approaching the problem of the most illiterate. 

“‘ They are choosing a diametrically opposite course to that pursued by Great 
Britain in India. There the mass is barely touched and a proportionately large 
few are highly trained. . . . In Manchukuo there are to be few A.B.’s and no 
jobless.”’ 

With regard to the Sino-Japanese question he takes a long view. 
He by no means under-estimates Japan’s immediate difficulties, but he 
foresees the greatest danger to her power when she has completed her 
immediate task. 

The part of his survey which will be most unpalatable to English 
readers is his analysis of Japan’s naval strength and her dream of 
southward expansion. There is no doubt that the danger exists and 
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is coming to be realised, but is any nation, even if imbued with the 
crusading spirit, capable of dealing with two major problems at the 
same time? If Mr. Price’s views are well founded, the Empire must 
be prepared for increasing sacrifices to maintain, if need be with the 
sword, those gifts of civilisation which she has given to the world, 
gifts which are considered of little account by certain other powers, 
amongst them the Japanese. E. AINGER. 


112*. EEN REISJE NAAR DE GOUDVELDEN IN HET SURINAAMSCHE 
BINNENLAND: BEZOEK AAN DE PLACERS DER VAN EMDEN 
GoLpMINES. (Overdruk van artikelen verschenen in “ De 
West.”” Feb. 1937.) 

Report of a visit to the gold fields of the Van Emden Goldmines Ltd. in 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana), a subsidiary of the Van Emden Dutch Guiana 
Goldfields, of London. 


113*. SOCIALE EN ECONOMISCHE VRAAGSTUKKEN IN SURINAME. By 
S. Beck. (Overdrukken uit “De West ”’ Oct. 1936 tot Maart 
1937.) 1937. (Suriname: Surinaamsche Landbonn Vereenig- 
ing. 8vo. 78 pp. 60 cts.) 


Series of articles on economic and social problems of Surinam. 


114. NATIVE EDUCATION AND CULTURE-CONTACT IN NEW GUINEA. By 
William C. Groves. [Australian Council for Educational 
Research Series, No. 46.] 1936. (Melbourne University Press; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 179 pp. Bibl. 6s.) 


THE author states that he does not ‘‘ presume to interfere with or 
offer advice upon existing systems,” but this book envisages a ‘‘ New 
Deal’”’ for Native education in New Guinea, on the basis laid down in 
the Memorandum on Education Policy in British Tropical Africa, 1925 ; 
especially in relation to those places in New Guinea where European 
contact has been “‘ over a long period and from many directions.” 

The author considers the present government educational policy 
as too centralised, remote and divorced from knowledge of what is 
being done in other tropical dependencies. Education should fill the 
cultural void effected by the culture-contact (European-Primitive) 
situation, and correct the maladjustment which it has caused, whereby 
large masses of natives, as in New Ireland, are suffering from a mental 
malaise that deprives them of interest in life. Schools should not be 
classrooms for formal instruction, but ‘‘ Institutes ”’ serving as “‘ com- 
munal tools for improving life and its local conditions.’ The village 
should be the starting point of all educational work, since it is (and will 
be) the natural life of the native. 

Education must be “ nativised’’ (there must be preservation and 
adaptation) and the author reviews this proposal in its application to 
hygiene, agriculture, games, text books, religion, languages, etc. He 
cites an interesting anecdote of how the people of Sio Island have 
adapted Christianity. He advocates the Institution of a Programme 
of Anthropological-Education Research, and throughout the book 
stresses the need of a close alliance between these two : 

“So important in the scheme of educational adaptation does this suggested 
research. by specialists appear, that the writer believes it would be worth while 
suspending part of the present government educational programme in New 
Guinea, and using the money thus saved, to the research purpose.” 

In conclusion the author sums up the educational work done by the 
Government, and outlines a scheme with its personnel for the new type 
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of education, in which Government and Missions are to be allied. It is 
an application to New Guinea needs of principles enunciated in the 
White Paper mentioned, and also in the writings of such men as 
Mumford, Huxley, Rivers-Smith, E. Smith, etc. The author realises 
that his scheme is dependent on money, men and time: “native 
education must be regarded for a long time as a laboratory, in which the 
course of the experiments being carried out may be changed.’”’ It is 
certain, however, that his conceptions of education, rather than those 
at present in force in New Guinea, would lead to fulfilment of Lord 
Lugard’s desire that the relations between the white and coloured 
peoples of the Empire should be “‘in matters social and racial a 
separate path, each pursuing his inherited traditions . . . equality in 
things spiritual,.agreed difference in the physical and material.” 

There is a bibliography, a map, and a questionnaire employed in 
educational inquiries in New Guinea. JEAN GARLICK. 


115*. NIEUW-GUINEE ALS KOLONISATIEGEBIED VOOR EUROPEANEN EN 
VAN INDO-EUROPEANEN. By Dr. J. Winsemius. 1936. (Pur- 
merend: J. Muusses. 8vo. 380 pp. Fi. 4.75.) 


Dr. WINSEMIUS originally undertook this thesis, he says, in the 
hope of discovering in Dutch New Guinea a ‘“‘ New Netherlands.” 
Certainly the wealth of propaganda which has been diffused in Holland 
on behalf of the least explored, least exploited of all her colonial 
possessions, especially during the economic disturbances of the past 
few years, might have been thought to indicate that there were good 
grounds for optimism. His studies, however, prosecuted over a wide 
comparative field, and with scientific detachment, have brought him 
to a very different conclusion. 

The first chapters are devoted to an analysis of the psychological 
and sociological factors involved in colonisation generally, and of the 
physical and geographical conditions of colonisation in the tropics. 
Then follows an examination of successfully established European 
settlements in other parts of the tropics, including Central and South 
America, Africa and Queensland, the results of which, incidentally, are 
usefully tabulated. Then a more detailed geographical survey of 
those areas in the Netherlands Indies best suited for agricultural 
development. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Winsemius takes two recent 
attempts to settle agricultural communities on the north coast of 
New Guinea—at Manokwari and Hollandia—and reviews the degree 
of success they have achieved. Despite the enthusiasm and con- 
siderable practical aid furnished by two interested Associations, the 
“Vereeniging Kolonisatie Nieuw-Guinee’”’ (‘‘K. N. G.’’) and its 
offshoot, the “Stichting Immigratie Kolonisatie Nieuw-Guinee ” 
(“ Sikng ’’), operating in Hollandia and Manokwari respectively, the 
results have been such, in the author’s view, as to prove even within 
the short period of six years that real success is impossible with the 
type of Indo-European colonist that at present predominates. The 
essence of his contention is that New Guinea may be altogether ruled 
out as offering the Dutch, through agricultural development, a ready 
solution of the unemployment problems of their empire. The fostered 
belief that it does so, widely held both in Holland and Java, and allied 
with the belief that modern colonisation is anyway only a matter of 
“technique,” has become a kind of sentimental cult in which economic 
reason has no part. ANTHONY GISHFORD. 
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116*. WHEN JAPAN Ficuts. By Percy Noel. 1937. (Tokyo: Hoku- 
seido Press; London Agents: E. C. Allen and Son. 8vo. 
x -+ 249 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

CLAIMING “‘ complete freedom to set down what I have observed 
and considered, uninfluenced by contrary views of other observers or 
by what editors expect to receive,” Mr. Noel is frankly partisan, and 
makes no attempt to conceal the fact. His book is not likely, there- 
fore, to commend itself to those who hold strong views adverse to 
Japan. Even those who are favourably disposed towards her will 
find it difficult to agree wholly with the author’s interpretation of all 
that has happened since the outbreak of the present Sino-Japanese 
dispute. Nevertheless, in spite of a tendency towards over-statement 
and a somewhat irritating style, there is much in these pages to merit 
attention. This applies in particular to his observations on the 
Japanese Army and Air Force, and to his philosophisings on such 
matters as “ atrocity’ propaganda and press distortions. 

The pity is that, in standing up for Japan, he has, to no small 
extent, nullified the good effect of some very shrewd comments by 
carrying his arguments too far and by levelling unsubstantiated 
charges against other countries. What, for instance, can be thought 
of his statement (p. 113) that ‘‘ Japan and its possessions are watched 
enviously by those who command a billion people on the mainland, 
and Britain views her with such concern that she recently encouraged 
half these hordes to combat Japan”? That such a belief is current 
in Japan is, unfortunately, true; but it has no foundation in fact. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 


117*, JAPAN IN AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. By Dr. Eleanor Tupper 
and G. McReynolds. 1937. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. xix + 465 pp. Bibl. 16s.) 

OnE of the silliest pages in the history of diplomacy is a description 
given to the story of U.S.—Japanese relations of the past thirty years. 
This conscientious study seems to bear out that verdict. 

The attitude of the various sections of the American public to- 
wards Japan is followed step by step, from the sentimental approval 
of 1904 to the general reprobation of 1937. The authors’ use of sources 
other than press comment as a guide to “ public opinion,” or rather 
opinions, is to be commended. 

For a British reader the story is interesting also as showing the 
peculiar difficulties of the Federal Government, liable as it is to have 
its foreign relations bedevilled by the antics of State legislatures. The 
part played by Californian politicians in needlessly embittering 
Japanese feeling is well brought out. 

Another lesson is the need of democratic statesmen for courage to 
defy sectional interests or popular clamour for precipitate action. If 
Coolidge had shown the same firmness in dealing with the hysteria 
of Congress in 1924 as did ‘‘ Teddy” Roosevelt and Taft in previous 
anti- Japanese outbursts, the record would have been happier. 

It is ironical that as America’s moral disapproval of Japanese 
policy has widened, so has her inclination to “do anything about 
it”’ declined. The impotent petulance of the State Department since 
1931 has failed signally to check Japanese aggression in China—a 
striking contrast to the vigorous intervention of Washington twelve 
years earlier. Despite the exhortations of Mr. Hull, it looks as if the 
American people has decided that China and the Philippines are not 
worth the bones of a single “‘ doughboy.”’ A. P. PERRY. 
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118. DIE VOLKSPOLITISCHE LAGE DES DEUTSCHTUMS IN RIO GRANDE 
po Sut. By Dr. Karlheinrich Oberacker. 1936. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. vii-++ Ior pp. 4 maps.) 


TuIs is one of a series of works intended to stimulate the interest 
of Reich Germans in their countrymen overseas. It suffers, as the 
author admits, from being based only on material available in Germany. 
The writer reaches the interesting conclusion that the Brazilian In- 
tegralist movement, though Fascist and anti-Communist, is inimical 
to National Socialism. All the more regrettable is it therefore that 
almost 55 per cent. of the Integralist leaders in Rio Grande do Sul 
should be of German origin. The author fears that Integralism will 
destroy Deutschtum in Brazil. A. J. Hi. 


11g*. CHINA IN Kampr. Der Krieg im Fernen Osten. Hrsg. von G. 
Friedrich und F. Lang. 1938. (Strasbourg: Editions Pro- 
methée. 8vo. 190 pp. I0 ffs.) 

This book is a collective work describing the Japanese imperialistic 
aims in China. It also gives a careful survey of the geographical, political 
and social background in China and Japan. It is issued by German 
emigrés in Strasbourg. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, 
International Affairs. 


SIR, 

At page 380 of your May—June issue General Aspinall Oglander is 
reported to have said that in the week ending March r1gth, 1938, the 
number of Regular Army recruits was no more than 137—a figure on 
which he made some rather scathing comments. But 137 is the 
figure for the London area only. For the same week the total number 
of Regular Army recruits for the whole country was 679 (see The Times, 
March 24th, 1938). 

Yours obediently, 
LEONARD STEIN. 
2, Pump Court, 
Temple, E.C. 4. 
16th May, 1938. 


Brigadier-General Aspinall Oglander writes in reply to the above 
letter :— 


SIR, 

I am shocked to learn from Mr. Stein’s letter that in my reference 
to the “record” figure of 137 recruits in a week, as published so 
prominently in The Times of March 23rd, 1938, I did not make it 
sufficiently clear that the figure referred to the London area alone and 
not to the whole country. The announcement in The Times of the 
following day—the day of my speech—to which Mr. Stein refers, wherein 
it was stated that the total for the whole country that week had been 
679, was not so prominently displayed, and I happened to miss it, or I 
should certainly have cited it with even greater emphasis. For may 
I suggest that Mr. Stein’s letter really only stresses the point which 
I made when speaking of the Army’s unequal competition with the 
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superior attractions of the Unemployment benefit? The Regular 
Army needs a total of some 30,000 recruits a year, or an average of 
some 600 a week, to replace the men who annually pass to the Reserve. 
But in March last the Army was, in addition, 22,000 men short of its 
peace establishment. Therefore, of the 679 men of whom Mr. Stein 
speaks, 600 would be required to replace normal wastage, and only 79 
would go towards making up that deficiency of 22,000. At this rate 
of recruitment, it would take nearly five and a half years, or till the 
autumn of 1943, to restore the Army to its authorised peace 
establishment. 

Happily, in the last two months further great improvements have 
been reported in the weekly numbers of recruits, but considering the 
decrease in the required standard of physique, the extension of the age 
limit, and the unparalleled improvements in the lot of the soldier which 
the Government has recently sanctioned, the situation would still 
appear to offer little-cause for complacency. According to The Times 
of June 16th, 1938, the number of recruits during the previous week, for 
the whole country, was 719. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. F. ASPINALL OGLANDER. 
Brigadier-General. 


Nunwell, 
17th June, 1938. 


To the Editor, 
International Affairs. 
Miss CURREY ON MARSHAL DE Bono. 
DEAR SIR, 

Like General Temperley, I was profoundly startled by Miss Currey’s 
view that Marshal de Bono’s book “is a reply to those who declare 
that the Italo-Abyssinian war was the outcome of a long-laid plot,” 
as I had myself regarded it as a conclusive vindication of their attitude. 
Her reply to General Temperley is ingenious, but it really will not do. 
What Marshal de Bono’s book discloses has nothing in common with 
the plans made by General Staffs to meet possible eventualities. It 
tells of a concrete scheme for an attack on Abyssinia, for which pre- 
parations had to be completed by a definite date. After recording 
his private conversation with Signor Mussolini in the autumn of 1933, 
the author goes on: “ Fin d’allora il Duce si era fatta la chiara idea 
che la questione doveva risolversi non oltri il 1936” (p. 8), or, in the 
English translation (p. 13)—‘‘ From this moment the Duce was de- 
finitely of the opinion that the matter would have to be settled no later 
than 1936.” On p. 10 (original—p. 17 translation), he speaks with pride 
of all that was done in the Ministry of the Colonies in the years 1933-34 
in preparation. On the next page (both editions), he refers to “ the 
date fixed by the Duce, which I always regarded as irrevocable.” He 
proceeded at once to propose the fostering of internal rebellion, which 
might give a chance to intervene (original p. 9, translation pp. I3-14). 
This was done so successfully that ‘‘ from the very outset of the cam- 
paign there were signs of the results of this disintegrating political 
action, and that it deprived the enemy of at least 200,000 men ”’ (trans- 
lation p. 54). After referring frequently to the failure to induce the 
Abyssinians to assume the offensive, Marshal de Bono states (opening 
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words of Chapter 7), ‘‘ On the 30th of December, 1934, the Head of the 
Government had personally compiled the Directions and Plan of 
Action to resolve the Italo-Abyssinian question.’”’ On February 
26th, 1935, the Duce writes, ‘‘ The bulk of the indications . . . allow 
us to suppose that the Negus does not wish to take the initiative. . . . 
In case the Negus should have no intention of attacking us, we ourselves 
must take the initiative” (translation p. 118). On May 18th, the 
Duce writes, ‘“‘ It is absolutely indispensable not to alter the date— 
October—which we have fixed for the beginning of the eventual 
operations.”’ I have no space for more, but is any more needed ? 
Yours faithfully, 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
Donnington Priory, 
Newbury, 
Berks. 





ERRATUM. 


On p. 452 of the wade ie Journal, line 10, the sentence beginning 
“Nor may we hope . . .”’ should read ‘‘ Now may we hope... .”’. 
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